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Oh Boy! Christmas Morning! 


Think of getting your brand new Oliver in time to do your first typewriting 
Christmas morning. 

Then you can start right in to learn typewriting. What a splendid thing this 
will be for you. You can typewrite all your home work, your compositions and 
your letters. Yes, you can do typing for Dad and others, too, and why not pick 
up some nice spending money for yourself? 

And all the time you are learning something that will stand you in good need 
when you go out for a position. The boy who starts in business with a knowledge 
of typing is in line for a better job. 

: ake up your mind that you're going to get an Oliver this Christmas and you'll 
get one. 

Mail the coupon today — NOW! 


RUSH THE COUPON 


Remember hundreds of Olivers will be ordered for Christmas presents. We 
may not be able to keep up with the demand. Therefore get your order in early 
to avoid disappointment. 

We endeavor to fill orders as they are received, “First come, first served.” So 
act at once. Don’t delay. Remember there is no day like TODAY! Have one 
of your parents or your guardian sign the coupon with you and mail it to us at 


once. 
CANADIAN PRICE, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
299 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, III. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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The Oliver Typewriter ©. 


No. 


CHICAGO,U.S.A 
Keep Machine cleaned and oiled 





FREE TRIAL 





NO MONEY DOWN—NO DEPOSIT—NO OBLIGATION 


Here, Boys, is your chance to get the finest Christmas present 
you ever owned — a brand new Oliver Typewriter. A real full- 
sized Oliver, the very same that is used by big business con- 
cerns throughout the country. Show this page to your parents 
or to any of the other grown folks who like to make Christmas 
happy for you. Let them see the new trial offer we make you. 
You can order an Oliver for five days’ free trial right from this 
advertisement. And you don’t have to send any money with 


the coupon — not a cent! When the Oliver comes try it for 
five days free. Use it as if it were your own. 

Let your family use it. Then, if after five days’ trial you 
decide that you don’t want to keep the Oliver, just send it 
back at our expense and you won’t be out one cent for the trial. 

If you agree that it is the finest typewriter regardless of ce, 
and want to keep it, you may pay for it at the easy rate of only 
$3 a month. 


OVER A YEARTO PAY 





Only $3 a Month 


Think of it — you not only get the $100 Oliver at a $43 saving, but you can 
take a vear and a half to pay for it. Only $3 a month is all you need remit. And 
you have the use of the typewriter while paying for it. The payments are so 
easy that the money won't be missed. Point out this feature to your folks, boys, 
and note how it appeals to them. 


Latest and Best Model 


This is our latest and best model — the finest and costliest Oliver we ever built. 
It formerly was priced at $100. But during the war we learned many lessons. 
We found that it was unnecessary to have such a vast number of traveling sales- 
men, and so many expensive branch houses throughout the country. As a result 
of these new economies we were able to reduce the price to $57. 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


299 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ey Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I keepit, I will pay 


$57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is AEST IIE NATE CAL. 5 I 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return the 
Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Cc Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book — “ The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog 
and further information. 
Sruser Ansauss............................. 
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for “Say, fellows, it sure 
is a grand and glorious 
feeling—to know your 
Dad isn’t afraid to trust 
you with a real he-man’s 
watch!” 
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regular fellow.” He a 
He has traipsed around through 
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Clyde Forsythe is a westerner, too, and Remington Schuyler 


B. Comstock 


Merry Christmas 


HRISTMAS! Oh boy! We've been waiting a whole 
year for it haven't ‘we? We are mighty close to it 

now though. You realized that this morning when you 
stripped the paper off of your little old magazine and 
big new Christmas number crammed full 


spent years with the Sioux Indians. Enos 
was a famous football player. He is a scoutmaster now. 
Think of being a member of his troop, oh boy! Then there 
is Captain Corcoran, who was among the First Hundred 
Thousand of the British Army. He was buried alive for 
nineteen and had lot of 
other interesting adventures. Joseph 
B. Ames spent many of his boyheod 
days in the “ Panhandle ” district of 


\llan Dunn is another “ was 


“pard” of Jack London. 


the South Sea islands and knows every corner of them. 


found it was the 
of Christmas stories and 
tales and a host of other interesting 
That is Christmas present 


hours a 


adventure 


things. 
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A Christmas present any real boy is 


HRISTMAS and a Winchester ! 
What a combination for a real 
American boy! Will this Christ- 

mas bring you a Winchester? That’s 
up to Dad. 

Dad knows you want to shoot and he 
knows you ought to shoot. He'll get 
you your Winchester for Christmas if 
you tell him that’s what you want. 


How to get your Winchester 


You want the Winchester — Dad will 
get it for you—and the dealer has it. 
Ask Dad to take you to the dealer’s 
store. 

Get the dealer to show you the W. J. 
R. C. Range Kit. It’s the outfit all 
riflemen are using now — especially 
boys who are competing for the famous 

















proud to get 


Winchester marksmanship medals. A 
shiny, brand-new Winchester .22 rifle, 
a canvas cover, a natty army cartridge 
belt, ammunition, cleaning rod and 
a preparations — all packed in a 
strong, handsome case — that’s what the 
dealer will take from his shelf. 

It’s the very outfit boys have been 
waiting years to get— every shooting 
need provided for—any boy in the 
country would be proud to have the 
W.J.R. C. Range Kit as a Christmas 
present. 

Official outfit of the W.J. R. C. 

Better yet, the W. J. R. C. Range Kit 
is the oficial outfit of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps — packed under the 
direction of W. J. R. C. National 
Headquarters ! 












With the W. J. R. C. Range Kit you, 
too, can now compete for the famous 
Winchester trophies— the Marksman, 
Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman 
medals. 

Lots of the boys you know have 
joined the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps and won these rewards of skill 
with the rifle. 

You can do as well. Go to Dad to- 
day. Tell him you want the W. J. R. 
C. Range Kit as you have never wanted 
anything before. 

Get Dad to go to the store with you. 
When he takes that shiny Winchester 
out of the Range Kit and fits it to his 
shoulder, he’ll want it just as much as 
you do. 

Speak to him to-day ! 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 1210 New Haven, Conn. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


U.S. A. 









The new W.J.R. C. Range Kit includes every- 


thing you need for shooting—a .22 calibre Win- 
chester rifle, canvas gun case, ammunition, cart 
ridge belt cleaning rod, and three gun cleaning 
preparations—all packed in handsome, durable 


case. The outfit also contains 4 supply of official 
targets and a copy of the W. J. R. C. rule book. 
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T was Christmas Eve in the year of Our Lord 960. 

A quick twilight had spent itself and a soft flurry 

of the snow that had been falling all day still 

blew among the trees, banking itself around the 

roots and falling from the upper branches as they swayed 

in the growing gale. ‘Trudging through the snow was 

the bent figure of an old man, his hood and mantle 
covered with snow. 

Falteringly he kept on until he reached a small house 
with a few outbuildings enveloped, like himself, in a 
garb of sombre white. He found the snow so banked 
against the door that it was not without some labor that 
he cleared the entrance. 

Inside all was warmth and cheer; holly and evergreens 
draped the corners and mistletoe hung in bunches from 
the low rafters, rough hewn and seemingly new. 

He bowed low as he put his cloak aside, trying to 
conceal a scroll that fell from the pouch that hung 
from his girdle. 

“My humble respects to your gracious ladyship,” he 
said, turning to a matron of imposing dignity who sat 
a little back from the hearth arranging a frame for 
needlework. And as he turned his eyes lit up his face 
and snowwhite beard. 

Though seared with years, fire still lurked there, fire 
fed by habits of thoughtfulness. 


H* was about to continue when, from a passage a 
boy of eighteen came lightly forward and slipping 
his hand into the old man’s said gaily, “ What have you 
here, my precious oracle? Soothsayers are rare and, 
by the poker, it would seem that our ancient truth is 
failing. Come, now, tell me the tale, for all the night 
long on yesternight I spent in vigil at St. Benedict's 
shrine, to purge my honor and my sword as Sir Hector 
bade me. All these labors are as nought should I not 
gain my spurs at last. Please, Matholch, come and 
tell me what it all portends.” And he held the parch- 
ment to the light. 


HIC JACET ARTHURUS, REX 
QUONDAM, REXQUE FUTURUS 


Laughing he read aloud. “As you love me tell me of 


this mystery.” 


HERE LIES ARTHUR WHO ONCE WAS KING 
AND A KING TO BE 


solemnly explained the old man. “It is a sombre 
token; its spell is potent from All Hallow E’en till 
Candlemas, and, I beseech thee, do not treat too lightly 
of these mysteries. “My gracious Lady Mortinac,” 
he added, turning to the mistress of the house, 
“your Guilford has a spell of cheerfulness that from 
my dry bones has long departed. His heart is like the 
tabbit’s ears, alert to hear.” 

Sadly the lady questioned; “ But could they hear as 
surely as the hare’s where danger lurks?” ' 

The seer bowed his head. 

“Woe, woe, woe is me,” he wailed. 

This might have continued had not Guilford, seeing 
how the old man’s mind was bent, tried to console him 
and lead his humor to more cheerful themes. 

“Then do tell me a tale from your vast store for, as 
I have said, all last night I spent at the altar.” 


LOWLY, as he ate and drank, the old man smiled, 
trying to find a thread upon which to weave a tale; 
then he began: 

“This story is spun of the filo-floss of fancy of dim 
years, of Mimi Bois and her fair sister, Guenevere, both 
radiant as the morn, with hair of silver and of night, who 
grew from the roots of the trees and there remained, set 
apart, but spent the time in sending messages by passing 
pilgrims to swains both far and wide, until their fame was 
noised so wide throughout all Christendom a quest was — ” 


(I Christmas Sto 











lusterious 


“But wait! What may that be?” exclaimed Ledy 
Mortinac, hurrying to the door, “I hear voices.” 

With a hurried knock a lady clad in snow-covered hood 
and cape rushed in and threw herself, disheveled, at the 
lady’s feet. Her words were choked with sobs and she 
shuddered with terror as she spoke. 

Guilford Mortinac stepped back as his mother soothed 
the terrified girl. 

“Why, it is Mistress Enid St. Marys! My sweet young 
friend, pray be calm! What brings you here this bois- 
terous night? How say you?” 

“To you, my dear, dear friend, my mother’s friend, 
you ask aright what brings me here! Since the false 
usurper, Guy Houlett, in league with the Abbot of Mon- 
mouth whom he has tricked into submission, has broken 
into my castle by force of arms and overrun my heritage 
like frenzied fleas.” 

Still weeping, the maiden told of the assault of the 
castle Avedon, her home, by a band of robbers led by 
Howlett, a cordwainer from the north. Knowing of this 
retreat in the greenwood, here she had sought solace, 
after sending a report of her evil fortune to the Bishop 
of Hereford. 


Y wiles and petting, the Lady Morganne Mortinac 
soothed the distracted maiden with hope of assis- 
tance that would come to rid them all of this boor, when 
into the room, clad in full armor came Guilford. He 
stepped to his mother and, still smiling through his 
visor, said: 

“Behold the rabbit’s ears! From you, fair Mistress 
Enid, by the grace and favor of your mother’s memory, 
I crave the acceptance of my sword in your defense.” 

The words had a hollow sound, cased as they were in 
a helmet of steel. 

It was with a cumbrous stride that Guilford passed 
out the door. No sooner had he left 
than old Matholch, the hermit, fell 
into a trance, uttering incantations 
weird in the dim room whose silence 
was broken only by the sobbing of 
the girl and the soughing without. 

Soberly Guilford went through the 
snow to where a score or more of 
faithful men at arms stood with 
downcast heads, 

There, towering among the others 
he saw Tud Gildas, who had been 
esquire to his father, Sir Modred 
Mortinac. Tud had always been a 
squire, for knighthood required for 
its maintenance funds that poor Tud 
lacked, though of hardihood and 
valor he had plenty, and under the 
standard of Sir Modred he had fared 
much better than he would have un- 
der kis own. 

No one spoke; all stood mute and 
tense. 

“A sorry night methinks,” 
Guilford at last. 

“ Aye, sire,” said Tud, “ but Gwidd 
and Lucan, Caw Lawyen and Laga- 
fuerys, and all of us here, would 
we were not here but back at Avedon 
to cut a reeking path, by heaven's 
grace, through Guy Howlett’s churls 
into his black heart.” 

“Rightly said, and by my con- 
science, my pathway beckons too in 
that direction,” returned the lad. 

“At the onset,” Lagafuerys 
plained, “our Mistress commanded 
us to bring her to your mother here; 
the time was short and our forces, 
many of them gone to Hereford to 
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hold high carnival with Galwin’s men, had left us to 
escape the havoc of the siege by secret passages, once we 
cut our way through the cordon of Howlett’s burley 
varlets, our journey was without mishap, and here we are, 
full twenty-seven men and armed.” 

“Come, come,” said Guilford, “ you are unseemly sad! 
By ruth, we shall assail their ruthlessness, Bid the men 
prepare, they’ll find me eager as any one of them to 
return.” 


ITH the treachery that resulted in the death of 
Guilford’s father and the pillage of his estate, 
and that was followed by ignoble ravages and the spolia- 
tion of the district around, had put the country well 
nigh to Hereford in terror of Howlett and his band, 
none had suffered more than Guilford and his mother, 
who had been forced into exile to eke out bare. existence 
in the greenwood. 

From position and power his family had fallen until 
now it seemed Howlett would soon break the boy’s spirit 
by persecution, for the king was in France and Enid’s 
father, the Earl of Narberth, was with him, fighting the 
wars of his country overseas. 

But time was not lost, since the issue o/ the night 
pressed hard on the young squire’s patience, and shortly 
the cavaleade was on its way, galloping into the high- 
way that led to Avedon, four and twenty miles beyond. 

Not a word was spoken, so absorbed were all as they 
rode through the silent snow until nigh to eleven miles 
had been covered. Then suddenly they perceived, though 
the night was blacker than an ugly dream, that they 
were not alone. 

Someone was leading them. 

Hard upon this discovery, some two hundred rods 
ahead the clatter of arms and thunder of horses’ hoofs 
gave them warning. 

They knew Howlett must be send- 
ing a detachment in pursuit along 
the trail left in the snow. 

their 


UICKLY they prepared 
O formation, Guilford and Tud 
Gildas ahead, Gaw Norbert, Balmont 
and Caw Lawyen abreast, all lower- 
ing their spears as they plunged into 
the assault in rows of three. 

Into this chaos of blackness they 
swept and Guilford, elated by the 
frenzied action, met the crash, again 
and again. 

Straight on, past curses and surly 
groans mingled with breaking gear 
and harness and underbrush as men 
and horses were hurled aside, they 
swept: nor did they stop to see what 
damage had been done till, a mile 
ahead young Guilford brought his 
followers to a halt and found little 
need to tarry for, beyond slight 
wounds, the band had stood intact 
and in good form. 

Their opponents seemed to have 
been unprepared, their rout was com- 
plete and the next day showed the 
toll they had paid in men and horses. 


LATED by their first encounter 

Guilford and his followers rode 

on, compact and _ resolute, taking 

their stand with determination on 
the side of truth and valor. 

Ahead of them the stranger still 
rode lightly, giving, they felt rather 
than knew, courage to all. 

Reckless they seemed, perhaps, a 
mere handful and vastly outnum- 
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bered, force that was powerful and drunk 
with success, successes of treachery and loot, defying 
even the King himself, that from into 
months of lawlessness and terrorizing. These reflections 
crowded through Guilford’s mind but instead of fear he 
felt his spirit nettled into action. 

On they went, trees glided past, the lodges of 
men and hamlets of serfs and villains, all sleeping under 
the mantle of snow, until a full hour's riding brought 
them to a hill from which they could see through the 
trees the grim towers of Avedon. And in the van still 


assailing a 


grew weeks 


free- 


rode this stranger. 

Approaching, they saw that the portcullis was drawn 
up and the bridge was down. The entrance gave the 
castle the appearance of a yawning monster with its 
mouth open, ready to swallow any one within its reach. 

While .yet somewhat off they stopped to rest and give 
themselves time to arrange their plan of battle. From 
the tallest tower they could see dimly the bodies of the 
former defenders of the castle strung on gibbets, sway- 
turning in the wind and snow. Perhaps they 
had been heard from the castle, or seen, for a harsh 
grating sound with creaking and 
clanking of chains, the great drawbridge began to move. 

They were now on foot and, with one impulse, thev 
went forward to find the drawbridge rising, inch by inch, 
until it was breast high. 

Tud Gildas and Guilford cleared it and Balmont with 
two others followed rushing forward in a body to the 
passage that led to the courtyard as the varlets inside 
ran to give the alarm. 


ing and 


began, and slowly, 


URING this short lapse the defenders turned on 

their assailants but it gave the attackers time to 

release the windlass and let the drawbridge down while 
the whole band crossed. 

From inside the castle men sprang up everywhere and 
rushed into the melee. 

Always in advance their stranger seemed to lead and 
Guilford for one short moment plainly saw him, a giant 
in stature and of kingly bearing. It was for one moment 
only, for they were beset on every side by Howlett’s 
knaves, bands of thieves, surly varlets, all the rips of 
discord from the isles, led by Guy Howlett’s son Big 
Gwilim, as precious a cutthroat as could be found in 
many leagues. Him it was young Guilford most wished 
to engage and each turn was bringing him nearer to his 
goal. 

Thrice he was rushed by a dozen men, but he held his 
ground with his back to the wall till men in mounds lay 
on the flagging before him. Sword blades and 
rained on his helmet, and every blow was returned with 
a zeal that told well of old Sir Hector’s training. 


maces 


Each wave of battle was met and _ parried as, 
one by one, the enemy’s forces broke. It seemed 
more like a prearranged show than the vital com- 


plan 
hardly 


bat that it really was. So unerring was_ the 
of the attackers that the courtyard, which 

a half hour since teemed with cutthroats in 
armor and yeomen, seemed, in the dim light 

of the torches, to be deserted save for a few 
scattered groups that held the entrances to 
the castle doors. 


LITTLE to the right, on 
a semi-circular porch, 

was the portal leading to the 
tower; there at last Guilford 
saw Gwilim stand. He was 
clad in the armor of Guilford’s 
father, Sir Modred, 
taken after he had 
been set upon and 
murdered by 
Gwilim at the com- 
mand of Guy. 

Tud Idas_ at 
his side, Guilford, 
with a tense heart, 
pressed forward 
and with his broad 
sword parried at 
Gwilim’s throat, 
gave him the chal- 
lenge, though he 
was full two hands 
less in height. 

Knowing that 
one of Guilford’s 
rank need not en- 
gage with one of 
Gwilim’s, Gwiffert { 
and Caw’ would 
have rushed to his 
defense but Tud 
held them back. 





The two youths stood a moment, their eyes upon one 
another, then they closed in a battle to death. 

The villainy of Gwilim betrayed itself in foul strokes 
and passes which, as the combat grew, indicated a 
weakening on which Guilford was not long in playing. 

Then, quick as an adder, he dropped his sword, drew 
his dagger and grappled with his adversary. Thrusting 
it at his throat he cut the laces that held the meshes of 
Gwilim’s haubert, leaving his neck and shoulder exposed. 

As quickly again he stepped back to regain his sword; 
in his haste he would have fallen with Gwilim’s great 
weight crushing upon him, but balancing himself im- 
mediately he sprang to one side and was again on guard. 

From the start Guilford had had in his mind this coup 
de grace and, with a lightning stroke, he broke down 
the robber’s guard and his sword, whistling back in a 
counter stroke, embedded itself in the foul traitor’s neck, 
his knees gave way and he fell in a heap on the stone 
steps dead. . 


HEN without came the clear call of the mysterious 

stranger, “En Vant,” ringing through the castle. 

With one blow of his mace he shattered the grating in the 

door before him and led them up the steps into the main 
tower, into which Guy had retreated. 

The stone stairway was spiral and dark as pitch, the 
steps were damp and slippery, covered with a ruck of 
twigs that had fallen from the narrow windows where 
the ravens had built their nests. The ascent was slow «nd 
labored. Half way up they stumbled over the cowering 
figure of the Abbot of Monmouth, blanched with fear as 
he held his beads before his bloodshot eyes. Dragging 
him up they forced the oak door that led to a balcony 
battlemented and carved in fantastic forms. All around 
were strewn pieces of armor and shields dropped by the 
fleeing knaves, and the attackers were saddened by the 
sight of many of their companions and friends that had 
died in the first sorry defense. 

With reverence they laid them in a row in a low niche 
that was protected from the snow. Then Guilford, turn- 
ing his attention to Guy, who was now crowding with his 
men the turret of the smaller and loftiest tower, com- 
manded him to surrender. 

A torrent of arrows was the only reply. 

“Come down, or by the torment I will drag you hence 
and fit your punishment to the lying of your cloven 
tongue —or yet, better than sully an honest sword in any 
of your foul carcasses, you may stay where you are and 
feed the hungry vultures, your friends and brothers.” 

The vain efforts of the archers soon ceased, for they 
now realized with terror their plight, locked as they were 
in a tower without food or shelter from the cold, with the 
grim monster of hunger threatening them above and a 
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shining array of trusty broadswords menacing them below, 

Turning to address his respects to the unknown 
stranger Guilford saw him nowhere. He sent messengers 
to find him but they all returned from an _ unavailing 
search. 

Removing his heavier armor, for with chain shirt only 
he could move more quickly, he himself began to look, 
hastening down the stairs. 

He had scarcely disappeared when a shriek came from 
above through the darkness and an object fell, striking 
the battlement and glancing out into the abyss below, 
and the archers in the tower began to call for mercy. 
But the soldiers on the balcony below gave them no heed. 


grea gpa not high or low could the stranger be 
found, and Guilford was perplexed. 

Every corridor and niche, secret passage hall and gal- 
lery was searched for him whose leadership had brought 
them victory, but no trace was found. 

So he sent for his men to clear the courtyard below 
and, coming himself to the stone steps, he saw there, be- 
side the prone remains of Gwilim, the body of his father, 
Guy, motionless in the snow. He had been hurled by his 
own men from the tower above. 

And as they stood in the flickering light, silent but for 
the clanking armor of the men coming down the stair- 
way, a trumpet blare sounded, a troup of mounted 
soldiers poured through the portal from outside, and, 
with a cry, they distinguished the standard of the Bishop 
of Hereford, with old Galwin at their head. 

His red beard bristling as he roared challenges to Guy 
Howlett to meet him till he was led to where the traitor 
lay. 


ND after he had heard the events of the night still 

he roared, in amazement mixed a little with a bluff 

soldier’s spleen at not having been a part of it all, then, 

as he turned away, he burst forth in a carol that must 
have been running in his head 


Nowell! Nowell! in this halle 

Make merry, I pray you alle! 
On that chyide may wee calle. 

Night of sadness, 
Morn of gladness 

Ever, Ever Evermore, 
After many troubles sore 

Sing out with blisse 
His name is this, 

Emanuel! 
As was foretolde 

In days of olde, 
By Gab-ri-el! 
He seemed to 
take great satis- 
faction in the 
last line, from 
the lingering 
way he dwelt 
on it, and as 
Guilford pre- 
pared to depart he could still 
hear him singing. 





OW, since his work was 
finished, Guilford left old 
Galwin in command and_ began 
a dreary journey back to the 
shelter in the green wood 
where his mother waited. 
And as he rode his 
thoughts were busy over 
the crowded events of 
the night, and especially 
he puzzled over the 
strange and valiant 
knight; the more he 
thought, the more _ his 
fancy played about the 
unknown. 

Stealing up in 
the east were flecks 
of faint color that 
boldly grew and 
when he met his 
mother at the door 


The 
yy 4 . 7 
Combst it was daylight. 
Never had a 


Aten. morning seemed so 
€ 3 bright, though he 
a aii had not slept he 
r was not tired, but 
made preparations 
(Concluded on 
page 68) 
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. His raids were now a by-word in Masindi. 
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"GHULU, ihe 


Swahili gun- 
bearer from 
Mombasa, was 


lying stupefied on the floor 
of his hut, too overcome by 
the potent native palm wine 
to make any move to assist. 
At the door his wife, clad 
in the white shapeless garb of mis- 
sionary pattern, was standing petri- 
fied with horror, unable to move hand 
or foot, but shrieking like a woman 
gone insane. And fifty yards away 
the old man-eater could be seen run- 


ning in great bounds toward the 
jungle some half mile off to the 
north. 


From his jaws depended a little black and white bundle 
that was no less than N’Ghulu’s son. 

For some months now the lion had been preying on 
Masindi, carrying off natives or their live stock to supply 
his daily food. Success was making him bolder. This 
time he had not waited, as was his wont, until nightfall. 
Instead he had come sneaking to the town in the light 
of day, and had seen the eighteen-months old child play- 
ing alone outside his home. With one leap the brute 
had alighted close to the baby, opening his jaws to snatch 
one mighty bite. But he had miscalculated somehow, 
and his mouth had met only the rolls of loin cloth that 
swathed the boy’s hips. Before he could bite again there 
had come shriek on shriek, loud, terrifying, terror- 
stricken. Scenting danger, the lion had turned tail, taking 
his prey with him. 

The Uganda Troop, returning from a day’s outing, 
heard the hysterical cries. 

“Holy Mackerel!” exclaimed Bradléy Marshall, “ Some 
guy’s sure got the toothache bad.” 

But Jim Meade’s eyes which just then had been scan- 
ning the plain away on their left, caught sight of the 
lion whose springing stride had now descended to a 
shamble. 

“Old Hungry-Always, I should say myself,’ he an- 
nounced, using their favorite name for the man-eater. 
“Wonder if he’s got another baby? Let’s make for the 
noise.” 

“Frightened one of them into fits more likely,” 
his patrol leader. 

Nevertheless the troop put spurs to their horses, cover- 
ing the few remaining hundred yards to Masindi in a 
quick, easy, even gallop. 


replied 


rT soucH not one of the troop had seen the tiny 

bundle in the lion’s mouth, few doubted his identity. 
Many natives 
claimed to have seen him, but not a single one had sought 
him. He seemed to have reduced them to a state of 
paralyzed fear. Their tales of him in consequence had 
been blood-curdling. He was over ten feet long, they 
said. He had a bushy, dark-brown mane that covered 
neck and head, stretching even down his powerful spine. 
And his tail stood out yards long, ending in the “ horn,” 
round which curled a coarse brush of hair. A dread 
beast, the mere sight of which robbed the arms of their 
strength and reduced the legs to such quivering pulp that 
they were unable to remove one’s body! A bewitched 
beast who could render one harmless and helpless, while 
he himself removed one’s cattle or kids or even one’s 
family, if such was his fancy! 

As the boys rode up to N’Ghulu’s hut whence still 
echoed the shrieks of his wife, redoubled by those of her 
sympathetic neighbors, they could see a crowd of natives 
gathered to hear the news. Wide-eyed all of them, star- 
ing with ashen faces of fear after the beast which could 


His wife, clad in 

the white shapeless 
garb of missionary 
pattern, was standing 
petrified with horror, 
shrieking like a 
woman gone insane 


es 


now be seen moving slowly but still steadily toward the 
protecting shelter of the jungle! 

““What’s the row?” shouted Meade, as he came within 
earshot. 

At his words the mother, guessing that here might be 
help, rushed forward, arms raised in supplication and 
caught the scout leader by the knee. Between her moans 
and sobs Meade could just distinguish the words “ simba,” 
“mtoto,” which translated, mean “lion” and “ child.” 

“Crackey!” cried the scout. “ He’s got the kid.” 

Low whistles, ejaculations of sympathy greeted this 
announcement. They all knew N’Ghulu’s boy. Hadn't 
they played with him often, when they came to fetch his 
father, the best gun-bearer in Masindi? 

“But where’s N’Ghulu?” demanded Meade in pidgin 
Swahili. 

Before the woman could answer, her husband appeared 
in the house doorway. Like a man awakened from a 
nightmare he gazed around at the group, his eyes dead, 
his face dazed. He was still in a stupor. Clearly there 
was no help to be got here. 

Meade’s eyes sought those of Marshall; then turned to 
look after the now walking beast. A few hundred yards 
more, and he would be gone into the jungle. 

“T say we get him!” exclaimed Marshall energetically. 

“Same here!” cried Meade, and looked around at the 
troop. 

“But it’s so late,” objected 
Frenchman in the crowd. 
hour. Then —” 

“ He'll be dead,” finished Marshall. 
He, too, looked at the rest. 

“We're on!” came the answer. 

“Only for heaven’s sake let’s hurry. 
put in Reed. “I want a meal.” 


Deschamps, the only 
“°Twill be dark in another 


“ How about you?” 


I’m starved now,” 


ITHOUT another word the Uganda Troop faced 
about. 

A great spectacular sunset was lighting up the .West, 
toward which the sun, glowing read gold like the heart 
of a fierce fire, was sinking slowly in a sky of orange 
tawny. The horses, scenting excitement, tore across the 
plain, nostrils distended, ears cocked. They needed no 
spur to make speed. Behind them the boys could hear 
the encouraging yells of the natives. Before them ambled 
the lion. The wind was with the troop. He could not 
get their scent. But presently the swift insistent pound- 
ing of the horse hoofs was communicated to him along 
the vibrating earth. He turned for a second. Just a 
second, but they could see the black and white bundle 
still hanging from his mouth. Obviously he was reserving 
his mea] until he got to safety. 
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ling Up the Man Eater 


Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 


“C’mon, scouts,” shouted Meade, tearing on ahead. 
“ We'll get him easy.” 

But with a few mighty leaps the lion vanished into the 
brushwood before their eyes. 

As they approached, a few crushed branches and bruised 
foliage bore witness to the place where he had entered. 
But the denseness of the brush and the overhanging 
branches of trees completely blocked a good distant view. 
It was of little use to follow in directly. He might have 
continued due north. He might have veered to east or 
west. If north, they would come on him pretty soon 
anyway. This jungle was not more than a mile deep, 
and beyond it lay a stretch of open country. If east or 
west, they must head him off, hem him in between two 
attacking bodies. So argued Meade in his own mind, 

His arm shot up as a sign to halt. 

“ Now, then, Brad, you take half the troop,” he ordered, 
“and circle away on the right. Keep firing a revolver.” 
Each scout had one, for it is a law in Africa that the man 
who goes into the jungle unarmed cannot look to the 
government for protection. ‘“ The shooting will keep the 
brute moving,” continued Brad. “ Ifyou see him, don’t 
aim to kill. You might hit the kid, if the range is not 
very good. But give three blasts on your whistle. We 
got to surround him and get the kid alive, if we can.” 

“You said it,” was the reply, as Marshall, with ready 
precision, led away his troop as directed. 

Now on the left, now on the right, revolver shots rang 
out on the still air, as the Uganda Troop strove to con- 
fuse the fleeing man-eater. It was slow going, however, 
through the jungle. The brush was thick, and the thorn 
trees too numerous for comfort. The boys were scratched 
and bruised, as they urged their horses on. An over- 
hanging branch caught Reed across the face and almost 
swung him out of his saddle. Martin’s mount tripped 
and deposited his rider in some prickly growth. 


RESENTLY Marshall’s band sighted a small opening 
in the dim light beneath the trees. They rode to it, 
and found the dried-out bed of a former shallow stream. 
They were hesitating which course to take, when a whistle 
shrill and thrice repeated rang out. It came from the 
opposite side of the old water-course. At once they clat- 
tered down toward the point whence it came. And now 
they could see Meade standing in his stirrups and calling 
through cupped hands that they should dismount. He 
was pointing to a clump of tall brush and tangled jungle 
grass which stood on the opposite side of the stream bed, 
between the two scout troops. 

As they dismounted they strained their eyes to see into 
the jungle, and presently were rewarded by a glimpse of 
a tawny tail waving angrily amid the green. Meade was 
still firing at intervals, evidently with the idea of keeping 
the lion nervously keyed up. But before they could sur- 
round his protecting cover of brush he sprang forward 
and was gone again from view. 

“Double,” called the leader. 

With a concerted yell of delight the scouts shot for- 
ward through the undergrowth. The lion was heading 
directly north again. Meade’s crowd were to the west 
of him; Marshall’s to the east. They could hear a branch 
crash now and again as he bore down on it in his flight. 
Occasionally a grunt reached their ears. 

“Can’t keep up the pace long,” Meade told himself. 
“They never do. They are short-winded. 

But ‘the lions kept it up sufficiently long to bathe their 
bodies with perspiration. And he made it sufficiently hot 
to have their clothes torn and their hands cut from the 
reckless speed with which they followed him through the 
thorns. 

And then abruptly there came to their ears a small, 
shrill cry so woe-begone and terrified that it brought 
them to a halt. 

“Great cats! What’s that?” ejaculated Marshall. 

“The kid, I should say,” replied Reed. 
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With renewed energy they tore on and came to a cir- 
cular clearing. 

At first they did not notice the small pitiful waif that 
lay on the earth rot far from the man-eater’s front paws. 
lhey were too fascinated by the sight of the beast him- 
self. Unable to throw oft his pursuers by speed, he had 
decided to turn and face a fight for his life. It was the 
first time that most of the scouts had seen a lion at bay. 


A® he stood there in the clear, mild evening light, 
it seemed as if indeed the native tales of his 
terrors were scarcely exaggerated. He was a magnificent 
specimen of his kind. He was fully nine feet long, with 
a thick, bushy mane that stood out around his head like 
a great bristling ruff. Perfectly still he stared at them, 
as they poured in on both sides, Meade and his scouts 
to the left, Marshall and his to the right. Save for the 
lashing of his tail he did not move. But with this he 
continually whipped his flanks from side to side, as if 
fury. And then, abruptly, as they 
threw back his mighty head, and the 
a roar that began in a rumble and 


arousing his own 
gazed at him, he 


jaws opened to emit 


rolled on, deep and loud, like a long-drawn peal of 
thunder. Like a faint echo to it the child set up a terri- 
fied little wail. The scouts looked at it. How were 
they to rescue it alive? 


It was twelve yards at least to where the lion stood, 


with the baby lying on the earth almost touching his 
paws. Nota good range that for a revolver! To kill they 
must hit directly through the forehead or through the 
heart or else cut his spine! Suppose they hit and did 
not kill him? In his fury he might trample the child. 


Meade’s voice rang out, giving orders. 

“ Don't kill, he 
flanks.” 

A shot rang out from Marshall's side. 
a pace backward and turned toward it. 
on Meade’s side. The beast turned back confused. 
some seconds they continued this game of keeping him 
succeeded. He stood there, roaring in- 
intervals, but undecided as to which man 
Presently Meade’s ruse was apparent. 


shoot to shouted. “Fire along the 

The lion took 
A shot rang out 
For 


guessing. ° It 
dignantly at 
he should rush. 

M’Teke appeared at Marshall's side, bearing in his hand 
a rope which he had fetched from the horses. 


“Now, then, Brad,” shouted Meade. “Look lively 
with the rope. You got to lassoo that kid, and then we 


get the lion.” 





He stood there, roaring at intervals, but undecided as to which 


“ Fine work,” replied the American excitedly. “ Funny 
I never thought of that.” 

And now the scouts’ was divided between 
their quarry and their fellow scout. He was deftly whirl- 
ing the rope into a circle. Soon it was sailing gracefully 
through thirty-five yards of space, and it landed neatly 
over the child’s body. 

“Hold hard now,” 
until I tell you.” 

The lion, at a loss as to the meaning of this manoeuvre, 
was looking dazedly at the child. But just then some 
quick firing on Meade’s side brought him around again 
with a roar. 

“Haul away there,” shouted Jim. 

Marshall quickly and neatly drew the black and white 
bundle to safety. The child, scenting new terrors, sent 
up another shrill wail. As if recognizing the sound the 
lion turned again. 

““Now, then, boys. Shoot straight and shoot to kill,” 
shouted Meade, delighted with the success of the ruse. 


attention 


shouted Meade. “Don’t pull in 


H* had not spoken a moment too soon. Balked of 
his prey and clear now as to their intention, the 
great beast was already crouching preparatory to a spring. 
A shot from Bradley Marshall caught him on the flank. 
It decided him. With a snarl he faced in that direction. 
And just then M’Teke’s white native dress caught his 
eye. With a huge bound he plunged toward the black. 
But that gentleman had already dropped his spear and fled. 

Pierre Deschamps, then, stood next in the animal’s 
path. He had been on M’Teke’s left, slightly isolated 
from the others. 

“Look out, Froggy,” cried the troop in a sudden 
frenzy of fear. “Run, man! Run!” 

But the French boy made no attempt of any kind to 
move. He stood perfectly still facing the lion, a smoking 
revolver grasped in his right hand. The spitting, snarling 
beast had already doubled for the second spring that 
would bring him on top of one enemy. Back arched, 
teeth bared, he looked like some gigantic venomous cat, 
a terrifying sight. 

“ Froggy’s paralyzed with fear,” thought Meade, and 
fired again. 

But the only vital spot directly bared to any member 
of the troop, with the exception of Deschamps, was the 
spine. Meade had aimed to split it and failed. The 
lion had already sprung. 

And now every scout who was not firing madly in an 
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attempt to kill the beast before it killed one of their 
troop had his eyes fixed on Pierre. Just as the animal 
had left the earth they had seen their fellow scout drop 
his revolver. They did not realize it was empty, and 
momentarily they were puzzled as to why he had dis- 
carded it in order to pick up M’Teke’s spear. 

“Going to hurl it through the brute’s heart,” they 
decided to themselves, and wondered whether at this dis- 
tance he could aim straight. 

But no! Deschamps was fixing the spear in the earth, 
point upward. The animal was already on him. Like a 
catapult the lion came. His body hurtled through the 
air, intent on crushing this small enemy with its weight. 

Pierre Deschamps stepped suddenly aside. Almost 
where he had been stood the spear, pointed, threatening, 
There was no time or opportunity for the beast to swerve 
from his course. His own speed and force decided 
that. 

Down he came. The spear tore through his heart, and 
then beneath the weight thrown on it, it fell to earth 
bearing with it the lifeless body of the lion. 


S the Uganda Mounted Troop went home that eve- 
ning to a late dinner, bearing in their ears the 
benedictions of N’Ghulu’s wife and the congratulatory 
calls of her neighbors they were singing a new song. It 
had been composed enroute for home by the troop poet, 
Jack ,Higgins and ran as follows. 
“This is little Froggy, our own Frenchman, 
The greatest lion-killer ever seen. 
He doesn’t try to shoot; 
That just annoys the brute; 
So he spears him, as you might a lima bean.” 


“But my revolver was empty,” protested Deschamps. 
“T’ve told you so several times.” 

They were deaf. They escorted him, still singing, to 
his own home where his mother, seeing the flushed pro- 
testing face of her boy, came out to rescue him from 
the untender mercies of his companions. When she heard 
the whole of the tale she turned pale and ran protesting 
to his father that he must put a stop to these escapades. 
But his father, putting his hand in his pocket, drew forth 
some coins — how many does not matter. It was enough 
to provide treats around for the whole Uganda Troop. 
Whereat they all started to sing again, and Pierre went 
home sick of the sound of his nickname, and vowing it 
was the last time they should eat at his expense. 
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. dong-ng! Bert Cool- 
It seemed as if 
The 


ING-dong! 
idge rolled over and groaned. 
his eyes had not been shut two minutes. 

Just as he was drifting com- 


Ding-ng . . 


sound died away. 

fortably off, again—ding-dong! Ding-ng . . . dong-ng! 
Bert felt indignant. When a fellow needed his forty 
winks most, why did something always 
happen to rouse him? Half-asleep, half- 
awake, he began drowsily trying to ac- 
for that faint, persistent ringing. 
school-bells . . . fire- 


count 
Sleigh-bells .. . 
bells . . . church-bells . . 
Probably church-bells. Baptist? Wrong 
Methodist? ‘Too far off. Con- 
had no_ bell. No; not 


direction. 
gregationalist 
church-bells. 

Engine-house, perhaps? Bert pricked 
up his ears. No; wrong again. Not fast 
enough for a fire; and too rusty, melan- 
choly, lingering. What bell could it be 
then; and why was it ringing at such an 
unearthly hour in the night? 

Ding-dong! dong-ng! 

Bert could stand it no longer. He 
started up, and bumped his head against 
a splintery board. Then he remembered 
he was in a bunk in his cabin on Little 
Haystack, and knew he had been listening 
to the Diiloway Reef bell-buoy: Its ring- 
ing meant that there was a swell enough 
to rock the float, and swells meant wind, 
and wind meant a storm was coming. 

Out he jumped, wide awake. In a jiffy 
a match was sputtering. His watch said 
half past three. He opened the door, and 
the cold, damp air rushed in. There was 


Ding-ng ... 


no moon, and the low clouds hid the 
October stars. Far to windward the 
whistler on White Horse grunted lone- 
somely —umph...umph! Save for the 


twinkle of Mark Island light, it was ink- 
black. 


HUTTING out the chill draught, Bert 
put a pan of water to heat on his 
Dark or not, his grapplings 
must strike bottom as he could 
get them there. He had come out alone 
from Porter’s Harbor late the night be- 
fore; and he did not pronose to be cheated 
out of a try at the cod and haddock on 
Whaleman’s Ground, just because a storm 
was brewing. He could set his trawl by 
lantern-light, and crawl into his bunk for 
another nap, while the fish were hooking themselves. 

Two cups of hot coffee, three big squares of butterless 
corn bread and a generous wedge of cold mince pie gave 
Bert his breakfast. Lighting his lantern, he hurried down 
to the Myra. A light frost silvered the boat. Despite 
his thick reefer, Bert shivered, as he started the engine. 

After running eight minutes southwest by his compass, 
ke stood up, and held his lantern high, co that its light 
would shine ahead. Presently by its glimmer he picked 
up the black can buoy at the southern end of Whaleman’s 
Ground. 

Good shot! Bert swung the Myra eastward. He threw 
the canvas cover off the trawl-tub on the stern seat in 
front of him, and dropped over his first buoy. Next went 
the six-pound window-weight, attached to the end of the 


oil-stove. 


as soon 


trawl as anchor. It found hard bottom at twenty-five 
fathoms. Good again! He was right on the tip of the 
shoal. 

There was three-fourths of a mile of ground-line, 


snugly coiled in the tub; to it was attached every few 
feet a thirty-inch ganging, or short line, bearing a hook 
baited with squid. The trawl had more than six hundred 
of these hooks. As the boat churned eastward across 
the strong ebb at a six-knot gait, Bert paid out the line 
‘smoothly to starboard from the fast-emptying tub. Occa- 
sionally he jogged the tiller to keep the tide from swinging 
him too far to the south. . 

At the end of twenty minutes the last loop whipped 
out of the tub, and the second window-weight followed 
It Over the side. The buoy-line lay in a coil by Bert’s 
mv’ He ran it out rapidly. Close to the keg came a 
snarl, 

Lifting the buoy to the washboard, Bert bent over, 
both hands busy with the tangle. The Myra rose on a 





swell. When she pitched down, he lost his balance, and 
plunged overboard, keg and all. 


UCH! but it was cold. The Atlantic in October. is 
no Turkish bath. Bert popped up, and clawed for 
the launch. Unluckily the buoy-line, drawing across his 





chest, held him back. The boat plowed ahead. He 
grabbed for her, and barely scratched the stern. His 
next clutch did not touch her at all. Another vain lunge: 
she was still farther away, and going fast. 

Bert made a few wild strokes, then stopped. No use; 
he could never catch her. There he was, boatless in that 
chilling water, almost a mile from Little Haystack. 

Where was the buoy? He looked about, but could 
not see it.. Panic shortened his breath. He could never 
find it in the dark. Drowning was only a few minutes 
off. He strained his eyes again. A faint glimmer from 
the receding lantern sparkled on the wet, shinny keg. 

Bert soon had it under his arm; but his heart did not 


‘stop pumping, till he had gathered in some line, and 


lashed himself firmly. 

He could no longer hear the chugging of his boat, but 
far eastward her lantern shimmered dimly against the 
low clouds. At last everything became black, black, black ; 
and he was left alone in the autumn ocean, facing the 
toughest problem of his nineteen years. 

He listened. The waves, the moan of the rising wind, 
the low grunt of the whistler, and the faint strokes of 
the bell— that was all. No pitch was ever blacker than 
the gloom about him. He could see absolutely nothing. 

At first Bert felt almost hopeless. In an hour or so 
it would begin to light up; but long before day he would 
grow numb and drop over. It looked bad for him. 

Bert did some hard thinking in the next few minutes. 
The thing analyzed down to this: how could he reach 
Little Haystack before the cold paralyzed him? 

The island ran east and west, two thousand feet long. 
It lay a half-mile north of the center of Whaleman’s 
Ground, with which it was exactly parallel. Its nearest 
point was at least three-quarters of a mile northwest of 
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the buoy, for he was on the eastern extremity of the 
shoal. 

If he cut loose from the anchor, the ebb would carry 
him southward, out to sea. Wait. In a half-hour the 
tide would turn, and sweep him the other way. Then, 
if he were only opposite Haystack, he could cut the line, 
and swim the buoy ashore. If he waited 
the turn of the tide in his present position, 
and then cut, he would be carried far 
north of. the island. 

Another idea. Why not hoist the anchor, 
cut it loose from the trawl, and, gradually 
pulling the trawl to the surface, drag 
himself. along by it, counting the gang- 
ings, until he felt sure he was far enough 
west for.the flood to bear him toward 
Haystack? 

Could he do it? He must work while 
he had strength and his blood ran warm. 
It was that or nothing. Bert began pull- 
ing in the anchor-line. 

Soon it ran straight up and down. Was 
the keg sufficiently buoyant to enable 
him to raise six pounds a hundred and 
fifty feet? Bert believed it was. Once 
during a storm it had become snarled in 
the line, had raised the grappling off 
bottom, and drifted into deeper water. If 
the air in the keg could hold up the 
anchor, he ought to be able to support 
his own weight by treading water hard. 

Rearranging the lashings so that the 
keg was under his chin and both arms 
could work freely over it, he tried to 
start the grappling. A little slack came 
in; and then a stiff pull put his head 
under. 

He eased away, and the keg lifted him 
above water. A sudden jerk, and under 
he went again. The window-weight must 
have caught on some rock. 

With short, frantic clutches Bert once 
more dragged himself beneath the sur- 
face. When he came up the third time, 
he felt shaky. 

A different angle might help. He 
swam to the right and tried; but he 
did not gain an inch. Swimming the 
other way, he pulled again. The second - 
jerk twitched the anchor loose. 


ERT opened his knife, and dropped 

it into the outside pocket of his 
reefer. Then he began pulling, and tread- 
ing water. Half of the time his head was 
Reaching low, kicking, strangling, he fought for 
He was almost 


under. 
every one of the twenty-five fathoms. 
ready to give up, when his fingers touched the hard iron. 
A single cut; and the buoy lifted his shoulders clear. 
After a brief rest he began pulling up the trawl, and 


dragging himself along. Itcameslowly. Each ganging, as 
he counted, meant five feet further to the west. Spurred 
by the threatening chill, he worked hard, sinking himself 
under again and again. 

Black, black, black; as yet not the faintest streak of 
dawn. Qh, for the tiniest glimmer of gray! He thought 
of the Myra with her lantern, miles off, running east. 
His hands grew sore, but he dared not rest. 

The ebb, flowing from the north against his right side, 
was weakening. At the eightieth ganging it slackened, 
ceased. 

Bert’s fingers. were raw from tugging at the line, his 
blood ran slow and cold. He labored pluckily. Soon 
the sweep of the current against his left side told him 
the flood had begun. 

The gloom was becoming less dense. A faint gray 
was stealing up the eastern sky. Bert gazed north, 
hoping to see Haystack; but it was not light enough yet. 
He passed the hundredth ganging, then lost count. 


It was growing lighter fast. What was that, due 
north? Something like a mist-bank remained black, 
while all around it changed to gray. Yes; there was 


Haystack. He could make out the hump in its center. 
The tide had swept him toward it, and it was now only 
a few hundred yards off. b 
Bert let the trawl sink; it had served its purpose. 
Cutting the buoy-line, he began swimming himself along 
on the keg toward the island. The strong tide helped him. 
(Concluded on Page 83) 











FF the blank- 
O ets and ‘Terry 
Foster, whose head 
had been pillowed 
on his coat, suddenly jumped 
to his feet and peered from 
alert eyes out into the star- 
lit Arizona desert. Some- 
thing was coming. 
thing that came on slowly, 
and in the dim light looked 
like an ill-shapen monster 
bearing down on its prey. 
Before it had covered an- 
other rod Terry’s bare toe 


went 


A some- 


found the ribs of his still 
sleeping partner, Billy 
Thomson, who likewise 
jumped to his feet. Then 


together both boys stared at 
the grotesque looking object 
moving toward them. 

Step by step it ap- 
proached, until they made 
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hikin’ to the nearest town, 
and no doctor. I know 
where there’s a spring over 
there,” and he pointed to a 
low range of hills quite a 
distance toward the west, 
then went on, “If it looks 
best I'll go and fill the kegs, 
then come back.” 

With fine team work the 
boys looked after their pa- 
tient. Always one or the 
other was by his side, and 
from the broken sentences 
that Billy heard he traced 
the old man’s wanderings 
for many a day. Never at 
any time, though, was. the 
location of the gold deposit 
revealed. Time and again 
Billy thought that he was 
going to hear the secret, but 
always just at the climax 
the words turned into noth- 
ing more than delirious mut- 





out a dark colored burro & 

and the bulky pack roped A 
upon his back, which had 

helped to give him such a But, 
stranger still, he was alone; and although the youngsters 
sent their ringing calls far out onto the dry, sparsely 
covered flat, no answering shout came back. 

Billy was the first to examine the pack and his opinion 
was given in two words: “ Prospector’s outfit.” Then 
he went on, at the same time sounding an empty water 
keg, “ But where in thunder is the prospector? Some- 
thing’s wrong. Burros don’t go knocking around this way 
with their packs on. I guess we'd better get into our 
clothes and be ready to take his back trail as soon as 
it’s light. Daybreak can’t be more’n an hour off. The 
keg’s dry, and that’s a bad sign. And—oh, well, you 
know what it is out here.” 

And Terry did know. Even though he had been away 
from his eastern home a scant three months, he had al- 
ready learned the direful consequences of being caught 
in the desert without water. He had suffered keenly but 
once, and then for only a few hours. Nevertheless, the 
memory of those hours would always remain fresh in his 


~ 


l 


strange appearance. 


mind, 
T was while he had been searching vainly for a spring 
that he had run into Billy, trudging along behind a 
rough coated burro, but having a full canteen. In a 
moment, the canteen was passed and a bond of friendship 
formed that had grown closer and closer as the days 
went by. 

Billy was eighteen; big, sandy-haired, blue-eyed, and 
bronzed. Terry was two years younger; quite a bit over 
the average weight for a lad of his age, black-haired, 
black-eyed, just as bronzed as his partner, and with a 
fine cut of face and jaw. His only tie to his Eastern 
home had passed to the Great Beyond; and after a few 
weeks’ thought Terry had decided to find his Uncle Dan, 
last heard of in Arizona. 

The first person he met after leaving the train was a 
kind-faced storekeeper who said in reply to the young 
tenderfoot’s query, “Yes, I know Dan Foster. He's 
a prospector. What some of us out here call a bonanza 
chaser. Nice kind of a man, too, »nd as square as they 
make ’em. He was around here a few months back, 
but I don’t know where he is now. Bonanza chasin’ is a 
hard life and — He’s most likely way back in the hills, 
nosing around for ore.” 

Terry could easily picture the hard life, but the picture 
had become real after his meeting with Billy, with whom 
he had turned prospector; while at the same time he kept 
a sharp lookout for his uncle. 

Day after day the boys had plodded over the country, 
looking for ore or some indication that might lead to its 
discovery. At nightfall they would joke over their even- 
ing meal, usually flapjacks, bacon, and coffee; or, if good 
fortune was with them, jackrabbit or quail. 

And so the time had passed until that morning, an hour 
before dawn, when Terry had tossed off the blankets, 
awakened his partner, and then, side by side, they had 
waited for the oncoming burro. 


night the tired and thirsty youngsters hurried the burros along 


D AY was just breaking when they finished their break- 

fast and at once began packing their own two 
burros — those patient little ships of the American desert, 
prospectors’ side partners, more often called just plain 
donkeys. 

There was no difficulty in following the trail, and mile 
after mile of the long, level stretch was covered at a good 
clip. Whom were they going to find? Terry could think 
of but one person; and even Billy’s word, “ Why, old 
Arizony is chuck full of bonanza chasers! There ain’t 
one chance in a hundred, it’s your Uncle Dan!” made but 
little impression. 

About ten o’clock the new burro suddenly tipped his 
ears forward, and a moment later the boys were squint- 
ing from beneath raised hands at a brownish-gray object, 
a scant half mile distant. Like one pair, down came the 


hands. Then Terry jumped into the lead and kept it, 
right up to the time he fell upon his knees beside a 
gaunt, gray-haired stranger who croaked in delirium, 


“Water! Water!” 

A big, diamond-backed rattler, with its repulsive head 
crushed to pulp, partly told the story of what had 
occurred, 

A word with Billy, then a canteen was placed to the 
stricken man’s lips and almost drop by drop the cool 
water found its way into his parched throat. Still there 
was no response from either eyes or tongue. At least 
the canteen was tipped right side up, the youngsters made 
‘” canopy shade of their blankets, and Billy began lock- 
ing through the stranger’s clothing for something that 
might establish the old man’s identity. 

But not even so much as a scrap of paper could he find. 
Then, as he rose to his feet, his eyes suddenly lighted on 
a small canvas sack partly hidden behind a cactus. In a 
moment he had the sack open, poured part of the con- 
tents in his hand, and then, as he made out what it was, 
he looked under the canopy and murmured, “ Poor old 
fellow, you’ve struck it! And now I’m afraid you're 
close to the end of your trail!” 

Terry was at his partner’s side in an instant, and from 
snappy black eyes looked down at the white quartz, fairly 
held together by wavy, hair-like stringers of yellow metal. 

“Is it gold?” he asked, picking up the largest piece. 

Billy nodded. “ Yup, and this has been broken from a 
ledge where there’s most likely lots more of it. You can 
tell it hasn’t been broke off long by the fresh look of the 
rock.” 

Now it was Terry that murmured, “ Poor old fellow! ” 
but he lost little time before saying to his partner, 
“What can we do?” 


ILLY’S answer came out slowly, as he thoughtfully 
shook his head. “ We’ve been doin’ all we can. 
Water’s what he needs most, and we’re pretty well fixed 
for that, even though we’ve been liberal to the burros. I 
don’t see that there’s much we can do more than give 
him plenty to drink and keep him cool. It’s three days’ 


terings. 

: Finally, evening shadows 
settled around them. The stars came out and then, by 
turns, the kind-hearted youngsters lay down for much 
needed rest. 

But when the eastern skyline began to grow pink with 
an early morning sunrise, they were kneeling one on each 
side of the gaunt form feeling sure that the end was not 
far off. Just as the first bright rays stretched across the 
flat, the old prospector whispered feebly. Billy looked 
across at his partner. “ With almost his last breath, he 
tcld me where the ore came from.” And a moment later 
Terry breathed gently, “ The end of his trail!” 

It was nearly noon before the boys made ready to start 
for the spring among the hills. They must have water, 
for the kegs were nearly empty and both canteens dowu 
to the danger mark. Before leaving, they ran their eyes 
over the freshly made grave. A pick, with its handle half 
sunk in the ground and its shining steel tips pointing 
nerth and south marked the head; while a shovel, with 
its handle partly lost in the ground, marked the foot. 

The afternoon had almost gone and shadows stretched 
into long, irregular patches of brown when the burros were 
stopped at the mouth of a narrow canyon among the 
hills and Billy pointed to some footprints in the sandy 
soil. 

“This is the place the old man spoke of,” he said, 
looking beyond the portal at the steep, rocky sides. 
“Shall we see if we can find the ledge while it’s light, or 
go on for water? The spring ain’t a great ways off and — 
and — — —” 

Terry knew what Billy wanted to do, and he quickly 
broke in, “ Let’s take a look!” Then, without waiting for 
his partner to reply, he started up the canyon with his 
eyes fixed on the trail. 


|. ieee a quarter of a mile had been covered when 

the tracks ended abruptly, and, like one boy, the 
young prospectors glanced up the hillside. A word to 
each other, and they were scrambling over the. rocks to a 
grayish outcrop less than a hundred feet above. Again like 
one, their eyes fixed on a section of the ledge where some 
work had very recently been done. Pieces of ore were 
scattered all around, and as the boys dropped to their 
knees their gaze centered on more of the wavy, hair-like 
yellow stringers — this time in the highest grade pay streak 
of the vein. 

Even though Terry knew but little about ore or mining 
he nevertheless felt sure that this was a bonanza. Still, he 
didn’t for an instant lose his head, and after a few pieces 
of the rich quartz had been broken off he suggested that 
they go on to the spring. 

Billy reluctantly agreed, but before starting back down 
the hillside he added another lump of pay dirt to that 
already bulging his overall pockets. 

When, three hours later the youngsters headed their 
burros into a small, rock-bound basin where Billy said 
there was both feed and water, they were talking over what 
they must do for the old prospector’s relatives. They were 
doing the same when the last pack was placed on the 
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ground. Then Billy took both canteens, emptied a few 
minutes before, and made for the spring, back in a deep 


fissure between two jutting reefs of rock. 


T’ was very dark and he had to grope his way along, 
I but as he had been there before, he knew there were 
no pitfalls. When within a yard of a towering granite 
wall he sank to his knees, with fingers feeling for the 
cool liquid. Down a little — then a little more, until his 
arm extended almost to the elbow in a black hole. An- 
other six inches, and a cold chill crept down his back. 
What was this? His hand should already be buried in 
water. Was the spring dry? He would know and struck 
a match, only to stare from dilated, horror-stricken eyes 
at a dry, baked mud bottom. Now, he knew why the old 
prospector had been without water. Of course ihe man 
had been there, found the spring dry, and done the only 
thing left — tried to reach another. 

And how would he and Terry fare? That was some- 
thing that time alone could tell, and he arose and made 
his way back to his partner. 

His voice was husky when he broke the news. Then 
he went on in the same tone, “ Pardner, you may as well 
know it. We’re in a bad fix. Our only chance is to head 
for the railroad. We can stop a train for water if — if — 
we ever reach the track. I know the short cuts, and we’d 
better be movin’ right away, while it’s cool. Leave every- 
thing behind ’cept a little grub, a water keg, and our 
canteens. There’s a chance we may run onto a spring, but 
it ain’t likely. This has been a terrible dry summer, and 
even a lot of the old standbys have dried up.” 

Terry knew as well as anyone the desperate straits they 
were in. Nevertheless, his reply was cheerful and he 
even managed to laugh as they cinched the pack saddles 
on their animals. 

All night the tired and thirsty youngsters hurried the 
burros along at good speed, and when the sun came up 
like a huge ball of fire the dry spring lay many miles 
behind. Still they trudged on and on; across barren 
stretches, over low, sparsely covered hills, in and out of 
dry gullies cut into the soft soil by destructive cloudbursts 
that occasionally deluge the arid zone. 


BOUT half-past ten they stopped the burros in the 

shade of some immense, somber gray boulders for 

a few hours’ rest, knowing it was better to reserve 

strength for another all-night tramp ahead. Higher and 

higher crept the sun until at noon it seemed nothing more 

than a glaring eye of fire looking down on the two brown- 
faced, dry-lipped lads seeking the coolest spot. 

Shortly after four o’clock they were on the move again, 
their strained eyes taking in their desolate surroundings 
while their encouraging words to each other were little 
more than rasping sounds. But in spite of the heart- 
breaking trip ahead, they were ready to stick to each 
other to the end. 

The stars came out and found them both in the saddle, 
while the big golden moon seemed to rise from the earth, 
as an old friend, to guide their footsteps. The moon went 
down and dawn found them still pushing onward, but 
riding nearly all of the time now and scarcely able to 
speak above a whisper. ‘The sun came up again, and be- 
fore it was two hours’ high heat waves rolled up in every 
direction, while the almost exhausted youngsters’ throats 
felt like parchment. 

Half-past ten came again — and at the same instant the 
collapse of Billy. The strain had been too much, and he 
pitched forward on the burro’s neck. A few seconds 
more and he would have been on the ground. The 
seconds came, then passed, but he was still in the 
saddle, for Terry had jumped from his own burro 
and had been just in time. 

Then in words that were nothing more than almost 
unintelligible whispers Billy begged that he be left, 
behind. “ The railroad ain’t many miles off now, 
pardner, so you go on alone. If you get water, 
come back. That’s the best way out of it. Go on.” 

Even though he was a tenderfoot and unfamiliar 
with the country, there was in Terry that 
which makes real men. His answer was to 
the point, although given in a husky voice 
that could be heard barely a yard distant. 
“We're goin’ through, together! Hang on ; 
to the burro’s neck while I steady you in the j 
saddle!” § 

Every rod forward now seemed like a hun- 
dred. Still, Terry doggedly trudged along 
by the burro’s side, always keeping a set of 
strong brown fingers fastened in Billy’s belt. 
The worst of those gruelling past hours were 
nothing to what he was now called upon to endure, 
and often his eyes strained in their sockets and his 
jaws set. But the only thought in his mind was, 
“We've gotta go ahead!” 

Terry had lived through terrible hours before in 


&y 


his young life but none were ever as hideous as these. 
His tongue was thick and dry, his throat was parched 
raw, and his lips were cracked. Saliva refused to flow 
and dust grains that blew into his mouth and _ nostrils 
stayed there and caked. His eyes were inflamed and dust 
caked, too, and the skin of his face looked much like that 
of a man of eighty, for it was dry and creased and each 
crease was filled with hot dry desert dust. Every muscle 
in his body ached and cried out for rest. It seemed some- 
times as if he must give up the fight and lie down. Death 
did not appear hard at that point. Indeed it seemed by 
far the easiest way out and it was only by exerting the 
utmost self-control that he could force himself to keep 
going. 

“What is the use of it all?” he asked himself. “ Why 
not welcome death now rather than struggle against it a 
few more agonizing hours?” 

It was in moments of dazed half-consciousness that such 
ideas intruded and when with an effort he roused himself 
he realized that he was mighty far gone to permit thoughts 
of that type. At these times he would grit his teeth and 
muster up every bit of his remaining courage for he knew 
he must keep going. On.and on he struggled. It was 
terrible agony. Up grade, down grade, through small 
canyons, in and out of gullies they pushed, and at last, 
when it seemed as if the end of their endurance was very 
near Terry realized that only one hill, its barren, rocky 
summit gleaming in the midday sun, lay between: them and 
a long level stretch that ran for miles to the south. 


T was either climb that sloping hillside, dotted with 
a sparse growth of scraggly sagebrush, or make a 
wide detour— and time was so very essential. Halfway 
up Billy again pleaded to be left behind, and again came 
the answer from the determined young tenderfoot: 
“We're goin’ through together!” 

“ But,” Billy began, and was immediately cut off by his 
partner. 

“There are no buts! Hang on!” 

Terry’s legs were wobbling, and he was obliged to hang 
on to the burro to keep from falling, when they finally 
topped the rocky crest. Then, of a sudden, his heart 
started pounding wildly; for below, not a great distance 
from the foot of the hill, ran a line of shining rails, while 
less than two miles away a train was rolling along at 
good speed, 

Billy likewise caught the glint of the shining rails and 
the locomotive’s polished parts, and in an instant he was 
sitting erect. He tried to say something, but his choking 
words were drowned out by the rattle of the canteens as 
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Billy took both canteens to the spring 


WV 


Terry grabbed them off a pack saddle fork and stumbled 
down the uneven slope toward the track. 

A dozen yards lay behind him when his toe struck the 
gnarled, crooked butt of a sagebush and he pitched head- 
foremost into a cluster of thorny cactus. Long scratches 
were on both cheeks and forehead, and his hat was gone 
when he scrambled to his feet. Halfway down the hillside 
he tripped again. This time he was much slower in 
getting up, and the train stili rushed onward. Twice more 
his length was measured on the ground before he reached 
the level strip that lay between the foot of the hill and the 
track. He went down once more when part way across. 
And still again, as he struck the railway embankment. He 
crawled up the sloping sides on hands and knees, and 
only with the greatest difficulty got on his feet between 
the rails. He made an appealing picture as he held the 
canteens out toward the oncoming locomotive. 


LOSER and closer it-tore, its short black smokestack 
C sending out a thin trail of smoke. Still there was 
no sign that Terry’s signal had been seen, and at the very 
last moment he staggered from the track to the side. 
His eyes were fixed on the cab, as the big driving wheels 
flashed by. An instant later he knew why the train had 
not been brought to a stop, for both engineer and fireman 
were looking into the blazing firebox and were, of course, 
unable to see ahead. 

On thundered the train, with Terry looking up at the 
windows; while at the foot of the hillside, barely fifty 
yards distant, three wistful little burros kept their long 
ears questioningly tipped forward, and Billy, astride the 
largest, frantically waved his hands in the air. 

When the last car roared by something seemed to drive 
Terry into a frenzy. He became crazed —like a wild 
thing — and his strength returned as if by magic. Two 
quick strides, and he was back between the rails, racing 
after the train. For a few hideous moments the agonies 
that he and his partner had suffered the last two days 
rushed back ‘to him. They had gone through all this only 
to fail in the final effort! They had suffered all this only 
to perish miserably now! He knew the pangs of thirst 
only too well. How horrible it would be for both of 
them to die there at the railroad, and what a miserable 
death it would be! Thirst! Why, why had they not had 
the courage to bring themselves to a far more painless 
end off there in the desert! It was horrible. They must 
lie there in the glare of the sun writhing in agony while 
their throat and mouth parched, their eyes bulged from 
their sockets and their skin cracked with heat. Then the 
end would come, a slow, awful end with only —. Some- 
thing snapped in his brain. Ke kept on running madly 
for he was delirious now. He hardly sensed the going of 
the train. Instead he seemed to see from set eyes a 
sparkling spring among the willows close beside the old 
swimming hole near his eastern home. He heard the 
rush of great waterfalls. He saw the sun glimmer on 
lapping waves. Water seemed everywhere. 

On and on he tore, swinging his canteen above his head 
to the full length of its strap, and croaking 
“Water! Water!” 

A hundred yards had been covered in a 
mad, whirlwind sprint, and the second was 
fast coming to an end when a tall, roughly 
garbed, brown-bearded man, sitting on a 
pack outfit beside his burro in the shade of 
a large pile of ties suddenly jumped to his 
feet. In an instant he grasped the whole 
situation, and started running after Terry. 

Then he stopped short, brushed a hand 
across his eyes, hesitated a moment, and 
was off again, calling as he ran. 

Something in that kind voice caused 
Terry’s crazed mind to clear, and, as his 
black eyes lost their set expression, he 
knew that the man who was rushing toward 
him was no stranger — but his Uncle Dan. 

Water, of course, was what the boys wanted most, 

heth for themselves and their animals, and Uncle 

Wan had plenty of that, for his canteen and keg were 

full. “I had to head for the railroad and stop a 

train myself, only a little while ago,” he explained, 

‘“‘and it’s lucky I did, for you youngsters are pretty well 

used up. But now the hard trail is behind, so keep in the 
shade and take ’er easy.” 

Within an hour he had heard the boys’ story, and 
examined a piece of the quartz that Billy had hung onto; 
then he said, looking from one to the other, “I guess you 
young bonanza chasers have struck it rich. 
feel like it we can go back and put up stakes. 

“And I can tell you who you found out there, too,” he 
went on, after a quick glance at the old prospector’s 
burro. “It was poor old Tom Gordon, I knew him well. 
He hasn’t got any relatives; he told:me that more than a 
hundred times. So there’s no reasdn why you shouldn’t 
hang onto the claim.” 


When you 
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The official hurried to Harry Thurston 


aloft.” 

The last air passengers hurried up the 
gangway. Already the crew of the great 
transatlantic air liner was at its station. 

The dome-like top of the aeroplane’s cabin with its broad 

windows of isinglass slid smoothly into place. 

“All clear.” P 

“Aye, Aye, sir.” 

The crowd which always collects to see the start of 
the Atlantic flight was kept well clear of the aeroplane. 
hats and handkerchiefs were 


66 LL 


Everyone called a greeting, 
waved frantically side. 

Suddenly the roar of the four great propellers drowned 
every other sound. Slowly at first the giant craft gath- 
ercd headway, then rolled swiftly forward. Immensely 
large she appeared to the crowd with her 200-foot wings 
and long tapering cabin. A moment later she had lifted 
clear of the earth and was rapidly mounting, headed for 


on every 


the open sea. 
“Off on time to 
consulted his watch. 
“And to think,” the man next him broke “it’s only 
five years since the first overseas flight. Do you remem- 
ber the fuss they made about it? It was the year after 
the war; back in 1919.” 
“What will she do it in 


the minute,” one of the spectators 


” 


today? 


“About twenty hours, but we'll ask one of these air- 
men.” 

They soon found a capable looking representative of 
the line wearing the already familiar, uniform of the 


commercial air service. 

“What's your timetable today?” 

“ Passengers will be landed in 
hours,” the young airman replied. “The flight will be 
made at the 15,000 foot level. Our reports from mid- 
Atlantic a few minutes ago promise good air currents.” 

“Oh, by the way,” was the next query, “can you tell 
us when the daily schedule oy 

“In two weeks, sir. 

~w aeroplane. It will carry a hundred passengers and 
then we hope to catch up with our waiting list.” 


was asked, 
London in eighteen 


“ 
will begin? 
The line is only waiting for the 


“TI hear the cabins of the new craft will be very lux- 
urious. Will the cabin rates be raised?” 
“No, sir. Only $500, as usual. The meals will be 


even better on the new ship, and they 
pictures to help pass the time aloft.” 

“And to think that only years 
uncomfortable and some dangerous, 


are to have moving 
five ago air travel was 
too. Is the wiréless 
telephone working with the aeroplane by this time?” 

“Certainly,” the young air man explained, “if you will 
step over to the booking office you can talk to 
friends on The makes no 
such conversations.” 

“T suppose the flight is an old story 
many air crossings have you made?” 

“Noné as yet,” the young airman replied, 
to have my chance aboard the new liners.” 


your 


board. company charge for 


to you? How 


“T hope 


Through t 


By F. A. Collins 


“ Thank 
P) 


“ My name is Harry Thurston, 


you very much for your courtesy, Mr. 
» 


> ” 
You are very welcome. 


HE little party erossed to the wireless telephone 

booths and a moment later a lively conversation 

was in progress with the air liner already far out to sea, 

The crowd quickly disappeared. Now that the cheering 

crowd had gone, the broad landing field seemed lonely 
and deserted. 

His work at an end for the time, Harry Thurston 
sought the farthest corner of the field, where he could 
be entirely alone. ‘The work of preparing for the de- 
parture of the air liner had been very exacting, and the 
day had been‘a hard one. Six months had passed since 
he had received his license as air pilot, and still his 
promised promotion seemed far off. There were so many 
good pilots ahead of him on the list, many of them older 
men who had had flying experience in the great war. 

The long hours of study and the skill and daring he 
had shown in his practice flights had readily won Thurs- 
ton his license. But it was difficult to get a berth even 
as an assistant pilot on one of the great trans-Alantic 
liners, and advancement was very slow. In the meantime 
Harry served merely as an assistant on the landing field. 
He overlooked a portion of the field and made sure that 
everything was in readiness for the great air craft when 
they came to earth after their long oversea flights. 

Several days of this routine wore on, and the time 
approached for the appearance of the great new air liner 
America, which was to make possible the long promised 
daily air service between New York and London. She 
would carry a crew of eighteen including a ranking cap- 
tain and four officers. Harry saw one after another of 
these coveted posts filled, while he was still left, in the 
slang of the landing field, “on the ground.” 


HE great day for the first sailing of the America 

arrived. From New York came thousands of people 

to marvel at the luxurious air liner. Every chair of her 
cabins had been sold long in advance. 

The gangway had been’ drawn in when a door at the 
side of the cabin was hastily opened and one of the 
officers appeared with a distracted face. He climbed to 
the ground, where he was joined by one of the company’s 
officials. After a few moments’ hurried consultation the 
official hurried to Harry Le gue 

“This is most unusual,” he explained. “At the very 
last moment one of the pdr Som has been taken ill. 
We have no one on the field to take his place and the 
liner is scheduled to fly in two minutes. I would con- 
sider it a personal favor, Thurston, if you would take 
the man’s place for this voyage. You are qualified to fill 
any position on board, but I hope you won’t consider this 
undignified ? ” 

Harry could scarcely refuse, and the desire to cross 
on the new liner pulled him very strongly. 

“TI am ready, sir,” he said. 

It was the work of a moment to enter the ship. An 
instant later, with the roar of half a dozen propellers 
in his ears, Harry felt the great ship roll smoothly for- 
ward, vibrate for a moment as it trundled over the field, 
and then, suddenly taking the air, fall into that smooth, 
gliding motion now so familiar to all air travellers. 

From the long window of the cabin he 
saw the familiar flying field quickly fall 
away and become a mere patch of green 
in the distance. His duties would not 
begin for a few minutes and he lingered in 
the luxurious cabin. 
Every detail gained 
a new interest now 
that the craft was 
high above the earth. 

The main cabin or 
saloon of the aero- 
plane was_ broad 
with a high ceiling, 
lined on either side 
with broad windows. 
The air travellers 
sat in cushioned 
chairs before the 
windows. The wire- 
less telephone booths 
were placed at the 
prow. In the dining 
saloon adjoining, the 
waiters were laying 
the table for din- 
ner. Most of the 


The aeroplane was now barely clear 
P y 
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Illustrated by C. L. Wrenn 


passengers were old air travellers and took the extraor- 
dinary experience as a matter of course, 





ARRY soon found his way to the bridge of the air 
liner. The walls of the little compartment at the 
prow of the ship were lined with cotnplicated apparatus 
for navigating the air. The Captain had already laid 
the course for the voyage, selecting a high altitude, and 
the steering was left to an assistant who was merely re- 
quired to keep the aeroplane on her course. From time 
to time the Captain used the wireless telephone to discuss 
the air currents with ships in mid-Atlantic. The weather 
promised to be fair with favorable air currents. 

The America more than lived up to expectation, cover- 
ing the distance between her Long Island landing to *he 
outskirts of London in fifteen hours. Harry’s duties in 
the engine room of the liner were not difficult and the 
hours passed quickly. An occasional glance from the 
port holes showed nothing but a vast expanse of sky with 
the sea three miles or more beneath. The trip was varied 
by a moving picture show and by the reading of the wire- 
less telephone news sent out from New York. 

The air voyage, in the language of sea reports, was un- 
eventful. On nearing Europe, fogs were encountered 
which shut out the land and the passengers seemed to 
float in a sea of mist until they suddenly dropped down 
upon the London landing field. 

The liner was scheduled to return to New York two 
days later and Harry was to remain one of the crew on 
the home trip. He was kept so busy that he found no 
time to leave the field. No one ever visited Europe and 
did less sightseeing than Harry on this first trip. 

The true story of the America’s return trip has never 
been published. Even the passengers had no suspicion 
of their danger. 


HE aeroplane was more than a thousand miles off 

the Irish coast, flying at a three-mile altitude, when 

the trouble broke. The piston of one of the motor engines 

suddenly cracked. The America was equipped with no 

less than six motors so that the loss of one of them was 

not serious, but the steel rod, in breaking, worked havoc 

in the engine room. A moment later the driving power 

of the great propellers suddenly ceased, and the giant air 

craft, with its hundred passengers, was left helpless three 
miles above the Atlantic. 

The stopping of the propellers of an aeroplane at such 
an altitude, as any air pilot will tell you, is not necessarily 
serious. From such a height it is possible to volplane 
down and keep in the air for many minutes. This acci- 
dent had, of course, been provided for, and the America 
was equipped with great pontoons which would keep her 
aloft on the water until assistance could be summoned. 

The passengers heard the power shut off, but went on 
with their amusements unconcerned. wireless S. O. S. 
meanwhile thrown out over the entire Atlantic. 
Skillfully piloted in great circles, the giant aircraft began 
slowly to descend. ‘ 

All went well until the aeroplane had reached the air 
lanes a mile above the Atlantic, when she found herself 
battling against a full gale. The violent air blast tossed 
the aeroplane about like a feather. Only the most skillful 


was 


airmanship kept her from diving down into the sea. 
(Concluded on Page 62) 
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By W. C. Tuttle 


OR five long days and nights the blizzard had 
howled in all its fury; a gray, shrieking mass 
of wind and snow, fine and sharp as crushed 
glass. It filled the world with a gray smother, 

forbidding man or beast to venture from shelter. It was 
such a storm as the old inhabitants would date time from. 

High in the Cabinet mountzins, in a little cabin in 
Horsethief’s pass, sat three men, Piegan Waugh, sheriff 
of Lemhi, Miguel Herrera, his deputy, and Jim Burns, 
owner of the X L cattle ranch. 

A roaring fire filled the tumble-down fireplace, and, tied 
in the rear of the cabin, stood three horses, sharing the 
shelter with their masters. Piegan Waugh sat with his 
head in his hands, moodily staring into the flames, while 
Jim Burns nervously paced the floor, clenching and un- 
clenching his hands. The deputy sat humped against the 
side of the fireplace and scowled at the floor. 

“Will this doggone blizzard ever quit, Piegan?” groaned 
Burns, “ Five days and no sign of a quit!” He paced a 
while more. “I’ve got to get home, Piegan. I’ve got to! 
If it don’t break by midnight, ’'m going to take a chance. 
She wasn’t well when I left.” 

“T know how you feel, Jim.” Piegan Waugh lifted his 
head. “I wish you hadn’t come, old timer — but nobody 
looked for a storm like this. It sure is awful—awful, Jim.” 

“Reddy ain't even there,” continued Burns, as though to 
add more misery. “ He went up to Jimmy Whalen’s place 
to hunt white-tail. He was to have been back two days 
ago, but he couldn’t.” 

“Ver bad blow,” nodded Herrera, “man las’ queek in 
this win’. Reddy hees face anyt’ing, but—I dunno.” 
Herrera shook his head and scowled at the floor again. 

“Jim,” said Piegan softly, “ you know what day tomor- 
row is?” 

Burns stopped pacing and his lips moved as he counted 
the days. 

“ Christmas ! 


This is Christmas eve, and — — —” 
ILES away, but only a few miles from Lemhi, three 
more men sat humped around a fire in a little 
cabin, hid away in a tangle of trees and brush. The flames 
lit up the three faces. The tallest man stared into the 
flames, and the shadows came and went across his Dante- 
like features, expressionless as a statue of bronze. Not a 
muscle of his face changed as the wind whirled down the 
chimney and drove a cloud of smoke into his face. 

The other two were from a different mould. One had a 
livid scar running from eye to chin, the trademark of a 
border fight, and his eyes scowled out from under heavy 
brows. ; 
and crooked of nose, swore softly at the smoke and then 
relapsed into silence. 

“Reckon she'll blow much longer, Doc?” asked the one 
with the scar. 

The tall man shifted his feet, but did not reply. 

“Jist as well off here, I reckon,” said the bearded one. 
“Danged lucky we’ve got a shelter for us and the brones.” 

“Doe don’t mind it,” grinned Sear Face, “ he’s plumb 
satisfied if he can jist set and look into the fire. What do 
yuh see there, Doc? ” 

Doc shook his head slowly. 

“Things I don’t care to see, Jeff. 


Can’t you see things 
in the fire? 


No, I don’t reckon you can. To you it’s just 


a mass of burning fuel; good only for warmth, but —, 


hang the thing!” 

He got to his feet and kicked some more wood into the 
ire, 

Two pearl-handled guns hung in crossed belts at his 
waist, and the firelight flashed from the bead-work and 
silver trimmings of his vest. His boots were of finest 
leather, and his spurs showed a filigree of gold against the 
plainer steel. Even the holsters of his guns were deco- 
rated with fancy designs in silver rivets. 

“ Doe ” Donnelly, who had the face of a dreamer, the 
body of a panther and the heart of a killer, wanted action. 
He had dreamed by the light of the fire, and the dream 
angered him. Fires always brought the same dream. 

He hated inaction. Three hours after they had robbed 
the Cattlemen’s bank at Lemhi, cleaning out the vault and 
taking the Christmas pay-roll of the Mica mines, the bliz- 
Dae had broken loose and they had stumbled into this 
cabin, 


HE blizzard had halted the deer hunting for Reddy 
Brant. Although higher in the hills, they were 
partly out of the storm center; it forced them to keep 
to the shelter of Jimmy Whalen’s cabin. A calendar on 
the wall, with the days crossed out with pencil, told Reddy 
that Christmas was very near. , 


The third, a square-jawed man, bearded of face \ 


» to keep its back to the storm, and started ahead. 


w 


Mrs. Burns needed him. She was Reddy’s especial god- 
dess, and he hungered to get back to the cozy ranch-house. 
He spent the day traveling back and forth from chair to 
window, watching for a break in the storm. 

“Reckon you better set down and wait, Reddy,” said 
Jimmy, for the hundredth time. 
“ You-all- can’t stare at no bliz- 
zard and make it quit, and it’s a 
cinch you-all can’t start in no 
storm like this.” 

“T’ve gotta go, Jimmy,” said 
Reddy, finally, “tomorrow is 
Christmas.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Jimmy, 
“she’s Christmas all right, but 
Sandy Claws is holed up some’ers, 
y’betcha. The old boy’d freeze 


, 


plumb stiff. Whatcha 
puttin’ on yer coat ree 
fer?” 


“Going home, 
Jimmy.” 


Illustrated by Morgan Steinmetz 
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The wind seemed to blow from all points of the compass 


“You jist about ain’t! Naw, sir. Aintcha got no sense 
a-tall? ” 

“ Now, you set still!” snapped the youngster, struggling 
into his mackinaw coat, “me and Paint will get home a 
whoopin’. The wind is to our back.” 

“Yeah? Right now she is, Red, but jist wait until 
you-all hits the canons, where she gets a chance to twist. 
You ain’t goin’ thassal.” 

“You stop me, will yuh?” snapped Reddy, sticking out 
his jaw like a bull-dog. “ Me and you are friends, Jimmy, 
but you just try’ to stop me.” 

Jimmy sat down and scratched his chin. 
| “Aintcha got no — — —” 

- “See yuh later, Jimmy.” 

The door slammed behind him and Jimmy muttered 
softly to himself, and the subject he spoke about was a 
red-headed kid who never did have nor never would have 
any sense; and anyway, he’d never live to get to Lemhi. 


” 


IMMY was right about the wind. As soon as he hit 
lower ground the wind seemed to blow from all points 
of the compass. The pinto tried bravely to face it, but 
found it more comfortable to turn its back. Then the 
wind changed. Finally the pinto seemed to give up trying 
The 
stinging snow and wind cut Reddy’s face like a knife, but 
he whooped and hammered his hands on the saddle-horn as 
they drifted through a world they couldn’t see into. 
Reddy had no idea of distance or direction. Also he lost 
all sense of time. It seemed a year since he left Jimmy’s 
cabin. 

Was the horse headed for Lemhi? What was Lemhi? 
Who cared whether they. ever got to Lemhi? He essayed 
to sing, but the wind drove the words back into his throat. 
Then he began to hear bells ringing. He tried to stop the 
horse to find out who was ringing bells, but his arms were 
too heavy. 

Anyway, he thought, why bother about bells? 
ring. It seemed queer, but hadn’t the horse stopped? 


Let ’em 
He 


tried to spur the horse, but his feet were too heavy. 
Maybe he better get off and walk. He fell off in the snow 
and managed to stagger to his feet. His shoulder hit 
something as he groped in the gray smother. He felt of 
the object and then began to laugh to himself. It was a 
hitch-rack. Paint had found Lemhi! Twelve miles in 
that awful storm and hit the hitch-rack dead center. 

For a second or two there came a lull. For a flash he 
got a view of his surroundings; a fleeting glimpse of a 
building across the street — the general store — silhouetted 
for a second and then wiped out. 

He stumbled across the street and found the door. It 
was locked, but he could see a tiny light inside. He threw 
himself against the door and rattled it as much as he 
could. Suddenly the door opened and he fell inside. He 
lay there for a moment and then looked up at Sellers, the 
owner of the store. 

“For gosh sake!” grunted Sellers, “ where’d you come 
from?” 

“ Jimmy Whalen’s place,” said Reddy, weakly. 

“Holy smoke! In this blizzard? Aintcha got no sense?” 

“ Jimmy asked the same question — no answer.” 

“Your face is froze, kid; know it? Betcha your legs 
and hands are froze, too. The idea o’ doin’ a thing like 
that! You ain’t got no more sense than Ed Milton.” 

“'What’s Ed done?” 

Ed was Reddy’s bunkie. 
only winter hired help. 

“Come in from the X L and he’s down at Billy Mack- 
lin’s house frosted to a fare-thee-well! Neither one of 
yuh got any sense; but, anyway, he had a excuse for 
buttin’ into a blizzard. He came for a doctor for Mrs. 
Burns.” 

“Mrs. Burns?” Reddy fairly shrieked the words. 
“She sick? Did he get a doctor? Did he?” 

“Gimme time, gimme time! She must be sick or he 
wouldn’t want to get a doctor, but he didn’t get him. 
Doctor went to Creston six days ago and ought to got 
back the next day but the stage can’t run.” 


He and Reddy being Burns’ 
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Reddy leaned weakly against the counter. 

“Well, Jim is with her, anyway,” he muttered. 

“No, he ain't. Five days ago the bank was robbed, Red, 
and Piegan tock a possee out to get ‘em. Jim Burns, 
‘Happy’ Halliday, MeGovern and Herrera. Happy and 
Mac got home, but the rest of ’em are holed up some- 
where, I reckon.” 

Reddy licked his frosted lips and swallowed hard. 

“ Hey!” yelled Sellers, but all the answer he got was the 
howling of the wind through the door. He managed to 
get it shut and barred, and then shook his head. 
~ “Not a lick of sense! Likely won't find his body before 
spring. Lot of nerve, but no brains.” 

Reddy managed to find the rack. He had no idea 
what he could do if he reached the ranch, but anyway, 
she wouldn't be alone. It 
was hard work getting into 
the saddle. The wind was 
behind them for half a 
mile. Then it began twist- 
ing and they lost the road. 


oc DONNELLY 
D threw some more 
wood on the fire and set- 
tled back in his seat. Jeff 
Whitsell polished the bar- 
rel of a pistol with his 
handkerchief, while Art 
McMullen leaned __ back, 
arms behind his head and 
stared at the rafters. 

Suddenly Doce jerked to 
his feet and whirled to- 
wards the door. The 
other two got up slower 
and guns appeared in their 
hands, 

“Whatcha hear, Doc? 
whispered McMullen, but 
Donnelly made no reply. 

Then it came again —a 
brushing noise against the 
door. The three men 
glanced at each other 
inquiringly. Donnelly 
stepped up to the door, 
motioned to the others to 
be ready, and then threw 
the door open, 

Framed in the doorway, 
surrounded by a whirl of 
snow, was the head of a 


Don’t . . . it 


too?” 


- mean... for. women 

“ Christmas!” 
is Christmas!” 

“ Uh-huh,” grunted McMullen, staring down at Reddy. 
“Fine way to celebrate Christmas Eve, eh? Holed up 
in a blizzard, with half enough to eat and a froze kid on 
our hands. And,” he added, as an afterthought, “ with a 
posse on our trail.” 

“And a sick woman 
softly. 

“ Tough,” admitted Whitsall,” but we can’t worry about 
that, Doc.” 

“Why can’t we?” 
Whitsell. 


exclaimed Donnelly. “ Boys, tomorrow 


somewhere,” added Donnelly, 


Donnelly’s sober eyes stared at 








Came a sud- 
den movement, a thud, and 
into the light staggered a 
slight figure, covered with snow and ice. 

It stumbled and fell across the threshold into the room. 
Donnelly threw himself against the door, shutting out the 
storm, while the others drew the body nearer the light. 

“Nothing but a kid!” exclaimed McMullen, “ red- 
headed kid, Doc.” 

The figure sat up and stared from face to face. 

“Where did you blow from?” asked Whitsell. 

Reddy Brant continued to stare at them. 

“Loco from the cold, Doc,” said McMullen, “ don’t let 
him get too close to the fire.” 

“ Doc,” whispered Reddy, “ Doc, I need you.” 

“Yeah?” a smile crossed the thin lips, “lot of folks 
think the same thing, kid.” 

Reddy felt of his face, but there seemed neither feeling 
in his face or hands. He shifted his position and looked 
up again. 

“She needs you, Doc,” he said “ she’s sick.” 

“ Poor little kid,” said McMullen, “he thinks you're a 
regular doctor.” 

“Jim is snowed in with the possee,” continued Reddy 
in a sing-song voice, “ Ed Milton is in Lemhi froze stiff, 
and there ain’t no doctor in town. She’s there .. . alone.” 

“ What's the matter with her?” asked Donnelly. 

“T dunno — only she’s sick — awful sick, I reckon.” 

“Your mother, kid?” asked Whitsell. 

“ No— Jim Burns’ wife. I — — — I — — 
swayed and fell sideways the floor. 

“Pshaw!” grunted ilen, “ Wonder he ain't dead. 
Too bad about the sick woman.” 

“What'll we do with him, Doc?” asked Whitsell. 

Donnelly leaned over him, and just then Reddy began 
to speak. 


“6 


pinto horse. 


, 


—” Reddy 


. it won’t be Christmas unless I get there. Betcha 
they'll have a tree. Heard... "bout... wise... men 

. who... found... hope I can get to the ranch. 
Nossir, there must be something to it... besides .. . 
presents. What...mean... about... Peace... on 


pene . . « Se. Ws Men? 


“ Nothing but a kid!” exclaimed McMullen, “ 


“Oh, I dunno, Doc. What's the use?” 

- . awful... sick,” muttered Reddy. 
WON... « a ae 

Donnelly stooped over and shook Reddy. 
kid! Wake up!” 

Reddy sat up and looked around. 

“Where is the sick woman?” asked Donnelly. 
is she?” 

Reddy wrinkled his forehead and tried to think. Sud- 
denly he remembered. 

“X L ranch. I’ve got to get there, ‘cause she’s all alone.” 

“Can you lead me to it?” asked Donnelly. 

“None o’ that, Doc!” snapped McMullen. “ Goin’ to 
be fool enough to go out into this storm and take a 
chance of getting caught?” 


“ Nobody... 


“Wake up, 


“ Where 


ggg leaned against the wall and looked at 
them. 

“ Jeff, you and Art must have had a mother. Maybe, 
for all I know, you've had wives — maybe kiddies. We've 
all got twenty years staring us in the face. I know it, 
There’s fifteen thousand dollars on that bunk. This 
is Christmas Eve, boys, and that kid is right. Peace on 
Farth means for women, too. If that poor kid can lead 
me to that woman— I'll do what I can. You can do as 
you please.” 

“You!” gasped McMullen. “Doc Donnelly, the Killer; 
Doe Donnelly, the man the Mexicans call ‘ The Wolf’ 
going to chance his life to help a sick woman. Well, that 
beats four of a kind!” 

“Yes,” nodded Donnelly, “I’m going. The Wolf, if 
you wish, Jeff. The killer without a conscience. No 
conscience! Maybe... I'll find one.” 

He turned to a bunk and picked up his heavy coat, 
while Reddy sat there and tried to catch the drift of 
things. 

“You boys can come or stay,” said Donnelly. “ If the 
storm breaks, you can leave my share on the bunk, or 
take it with you and keep it for me until we meet again.” 


boys. 


red-headed kid, Doc.” 
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HITSELL and McMullen stared at each other. 

The idea of a man like Donnelly giving them a 

chance to get away from his share of fifteen thousand 

dollars, while he went into a howling blizzard to hunt 
for a sick woman — a woman he never saw before. 

McMullen looked down at Reddy’s frosted face, and 
then, without a word, picked up his coat and put it on. 

“Well, boys, what’s the decision? ” asked Donnelly. 

“You're crazy!” declared Whitsell. “Crazier than a 
loon, Doc. But I reckon we’re just as crazy. Leave the 
money where she is. We don’t want no extra weight on 
this voyage. If the kid can show us —” 

“ Outlaws!” sneered McMullen, cinching his belt tigher. 
“Yeah! Bank robbers! The three of us ought to be 
washing dishes in a Chinese restaurant! Well, let’s go! 
Sickness don’t wait fer 
nobody.” 

Reddy staggered to his 
feet. He didn’t under- 
stand half of what had 
been said, but he grasped 
enough to know that in 
some way they were going 
to help him. His pony 
was standing in the shelter 
of the cabin, and two men 
put Reddy into the saddle. 

Reddy tried to take the 
reins, but his hands were 
too numb; so they tied 
them to the saddle-horn, 
The men_ saddled their 
horses, and Paint led off 
into the teeth of the 
storm. The storm was so 
thick that the three out- 
laws rode knee to knee as 
much as possible, follow- 
ing an unrecognizable shape 
ahead, which was often 
blotted out even at that 
short distance. 


T was eight o’clock that 
night when the storm 
broke. The tail of the 
blizzard faded off into the 
South, the skies cleared as 
if by magic and the moon 
looked down upon a wind- 
whipped world. 

Piegan Waugh, Jim 
Burns and Miguel Her- 
rera threw their saddles on 
their horses at the first 
sign of a break, and rode 
swiftly homeward. Even the - horses insisted on 
speed, and the riders had difficulty keeping them on the 
icy trails. 

Burns stopped in Lemhi long enough to find out some- 
thing of the state of affairs, and then rode for the ranch 
at full speed, with Piegan Waugh at his elbow. 

Sellers had told them that Reddy started out in the 
storm, and deep in the hearts of the two men was a con- 
viction that they would never see the red-headed youngster 
alive again. Piegan grew heartsick over the prospect. 
Reddy was as dear to him as a son could be, and he 
mentally reviewed the few — too few years he had known 
him. 

“Christmas!” he groaned. “It won’t be no Christmas 
for me without Reddy.” He pulled his hat lower and 
his handkerchief higher over his face to— we'll say to 
shut out the freezing air. 

There was a light at the ranch-house. The two men 
swung off their horses before they slid to a stop at the 
door, and tramped swiftly into the house. Sitting by the 
stove were Whitsell and McMullen, doctoring their frosted 
hands, while standing facing them, his clothes covered 
with a white nightgown, was Doc Donnelly, The Wolf, 
with his sleeves rolled to his elbows. 

Piegan Waugh recognized Donnelly in spite of the gar- 
ment and a gun flashed in his hand. Burns had stopped 
half-way across the room and stared at the tableau. Whit- 
sell and McMullen sat there with their hands above their 
heads, but Donnelly made no move, except to shrug his 
shoulders. 

“Don’t shoot, sheriff,” he said. 
I can’t lift my arms.” 

Wonderingly, the sheriff produced handcuffs and handed 
them to Burns. The three men made no protest — simply 
held out their hands for the bracelets. Their faces were 
black and red from the frost, and their hands showed 
that they were almost incapable of pulling a gun. 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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E read much about animal sagacity and there is a 
common query —“ Which is the most intelligent 


” 


animal?” This query most frequently relates 

to the results in training animals to do sur- 
prising things or to do the “smart” things that many 
captive animals do. Association with the human and the 
artificial conditions of captivity bring forth many surpris- 
ing traits in animals, but such have little to do with. this 
story. When the writer is asked which he considers the 
most intelligent animal he has no hesitation in answering, 
although the subject designated may cause much surprise. 

Despite the adaptation of the horse and the elephant 
to domestic use, the docility and affection of the dog, 
the marvelous feats accomplished by trained sea lions 
and other marked demonstrations of intelligence among 
the larger animals, the writer is unwavering in his decision 
and this comes after years of observation and deduction. 
He picks the Beaver as the star of animal sagacity. 
And the choice comes from an order of mammals not 
usually credited with a high degree of intelligence. This 
is the order of rodents, or gnawing animals. It contains 
an immense number of species, the greater number of 
small size and scattered over all parts of the world. 
To this order belong the rats and mice, the squirrels, 
porcupines, rabbits and marmots. The prairie “dog” 
is a member of this order and a fair rival of the beaver 
in solving problems of ingenious construction. 

All the rodents are characteristic in having strangely 
developed incisor teeth— those immediately at the front 
of both the upper and lower jaw. These teeth, propor- 
tionately larger and longer than with other animals, are 
continually growing and their edges meet in a fashion 
to become much sharpened during constant use like a 
double set of rapidly moving chisels.. Thus the rat 
gnaws holes through wood and plaster, the squirrel 
gnaws through the shells of the hardest nuts and the 
porcupine—much to the chagrin of the camper — 
chisels out a generous hole in one’s camera in solving 
the nature of the interior. 


N beginning the actual history of the beaver, it should 
be understood that the writer has selected this type 
of animal sagacity owing to its ingenious life in the wilds 
and the wonderful things. it does without any inducement 
or influence other than its desire to live a type of life 
made safe and orderly by its skilled and tireless labor. 
Its orderly and thrifty methods of existence might well 
be copied by many members of 
the human family. However, 
there is another point in the 
life of the beaver and that is 
science. This animal is a 
veritable engineer and_ the 
writer will prove this as he 
progresses with the story. 

The beaver is fitted for a 
life in the water. Its feet are 
webbed and the tail is flattened 
in the form of a strong paddle. 
It is the largest rodent of 
North America and attains a 
weight of about forty-five 
pounds and a total length of a 
yard. It lives along streams, 
but much improvement is 
necessary in preparation of the 
home site. 

Let us presume that a pair 
of beavers have sallied from 
the home colony to establish 
new quarters. Wandering 
along a_ sluggishly moving 
stream, which is but a few feet 
deep, they pause at a location 
where the waterway widens a 
bit, possibly to a breadth of 
about thirty feet, and here 
they do surprising things. 
Small sapplings near the water 
are quickly gnawed down, each 


The dam 











7 Towing a branch to the dam 


iimal Engineers 


By Raymond L. Ditmars 


beaver squatting in easy fashion, turning its head to 
one side, while the adz-like teeth gnaw quickly through 
a trunk from one to two inches in diameter. It requires 
but a few minutes to gnaw through the latter thickness 
and but a few passages of the keen teeth to fell a young 
tree as thick as a broom handle. As the growth topples 
over the beaver tugs and pulls to note how: heavy it is. 
If the upper growth is thin and the sapling in conse- 
quence is light it is at once dragged to the stream and 
then towed to the center. Here the beaver dives, imbedding 
the upper, brushy portion of the sapling in the mud. 
The animal immediately returns to the shore. The 
thicker trees, too heavy to be towed, are gnawed into 
sections, the brushy upper portions are towed out, 
firmly gripped by the powerful teeth, thence imbedded 
by diving and shoveling the muddy~bottom. Progress is 
rapid. Waterlogged sticks are also gathered to form 
the base of what soon appears to be an island of circular 
form and about eight feet in diameter. The tireless labor 
continues, day after day. 


Beaver work on a tree one and one-half feet in diameter 





Fitting timber into the dam 









































Storage of winter food 


Building foundation of the house 


Filling crevices in the dam with 
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ITHIN three to four days’ time the island has 
assumed a substantial and permanent appear- 
ance. Its base is now composed of brush well jambéd 
and woven, the interspaces are generously filled with 
water-soaked debris from the bottom, while quantities 
of mud have been deposited upon the top. The method 
of carrying the latter is particularly skillful. Each 
beaver works at the very edge of the stream, gathering 
in its jaws a bundle, crossways, of wet and dead twigs, 
then by a scooping process it heaps the bundle with mud 
and swims with head carefully reared and burden braced 
by the forelimbs. This means a great number of quick 
trips and the animals work feverishly pushing the 
material into place with the snout. 

When the island, flat and of solid appearance, is a 
few inches above the level of the water the beavers 
change their tactics and commence a great number of 
trips with quite smooth sticks. These are gnawed and 
trimmed with precision, in lengths of from two to three 
feet, from one to two and a half inches thick. At first 
these, a great many of them, appear to be scattered over 
the island in confusion. Areas near the stream are now 
well cleared of smaller saplings, the stumps protruding 
in all directions, the base sharpened to a point in the 
characteristic fashion of beaver work. 

From the confusion of tangled sticks on the island 
there gradually appears the form of a carefully braced 
and mound-like structure. It rises to a height of about 
four feet, is hollow within, and once its outer wall is 
completed the floor is built up about a foot and a half 
higher—or safely higher than the level to which these 
animal engineers intend to raise the stream. On one side 
of this beaver house is a circular opening, which at 
present is close to water level. 


ND now we come to the most marvelous of the 
beaver’s accomplishments— the feat of building 
a dam, and we shall understand a point which has pos- 


‘sibly puzzled many of us, and that is the reason for 


building this dam. 

There is a bit more work to do on the log shelter, to 
fill the chinks. This is very easy for such intelligent 
workers. Smaller brush, leaves, mud and bundles of 
dry grass go into the crevices and soon the beavers are 
able to walk over all parts of the structure in putting 
on the finishing touches. 

Work on the dam is now in order and this means 
additional clearings, as a great 
amount of timber is necessary. 
The banks of the stream begin 
to show quite an open char- 
acter, as the saplings fall, are 
cut up and the sections towed 
to the site of the dam. 

During this work another in- 
teresting characteristic of the 
beaver is displayed, the 
animal’s thrift and elimination 
of waste. Its favorite food is 
green bark and this is easily 
obtained. Many branches are 
stripped by the broad incisor 
teeth and for a time these lie 
in confusion along the ‘banks 
—but not for long. The 
foundation of the dam rises in 
much the same fashion as that 
of the beaver’s house of tooth- 
hewn timber and once the out- 
line is established there is a 
general cleanup  on_ shore. 
Sticks that have been gnawed 
free of bark are simply carted 
to the water and turned loose 
as is much other debris in the 
shape of fine, loose brush, left 
over from the larger cutting. 
This material floats down- 
stream and lodges against the 
mud (Concluded on Page 64) 


The beaver house 
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O the East down the long road a cloud of dust 
was rolling toward the Eagle Tavern, where Tuck 


Simms was sitting on the Stone steps. Tuck’s 
gun lay across his knees, and beside him were 
two fat prairie hens he had shot out in the brush. 

It was not often that such a mass of dust as was now 
holding his attention was kicked up on that lonely road, 
and, before taking the hens in to his mother, he meant to 
wait and see what was going to emerge from it. After 
a moment something snow white in the yellow cloud 
gleamed in the light of the setting sun, and the boy’s 
sharp eyes detected the big, hooped, canvas tops of a 
train of emigrant wagons. Soon the whole caravan was 
in plain sight. A little group of men on horseback led 
the way, and behind them, drawn by slow-moving oxen, 
Tuck counted a Now he could hear the 


dozen wagons. 


shouts of the drivers as they swung their whips, and the. 


women and children. 
muttered Tuck, his eyes opening wide 


shrill voices of 

“Gold hunters!” 
with excitement. 

Sun-browned boys and girls and women whose faces 
were half hidden under huge sunbonnets peered out at him 
through the round openings at either end of the canvas 
tops as the emigrant train slowly filed past the old tavern. 

Stopping his horse at the steps where Tuck was sitting, 
rider demanded: 


” 


a long-haired, bearded 
“ Boy, how far to Independence? 
“Dunno,” Tuck answered. “ Never been there. But 

from my notion of it I reckon you folks will have to 

make camp for the night “less you hurry.” 

The man swung himself to the ground, and stretched 
himself with a yawn. Evidently he had ridden a long 
way, and he seemed relieved to be out of the saddle. 

“Seen any parties to-day going our way?” he inquired. 

“Nary a one.” 

“Well, you'll see a plenty of ’em before long. Back 
in St. Louis there must have been two thousand wagons 
ready to take the trail, though that ain’t half the out- 
fitting point Independence is. And let me tell you, 
sonny, there’s some pretty hard citizens in the crowd that’s 
coming, too. This gold rush is bringing the bad ones 
from all over the country, and, mark my words, this part 
of Missouri ain't any too safe nowadays for respectable 
folks. We heard of some pretty black doings by prowl- 
ing ruffians not many miles back from here, and we passed 
a house where the owner had been killed for his money 
the night before. You better tell whoever runs this 
tavern about what’s been going on so he'll be on his 
guard.” 


HE wagon train had passed on and the man mounted 
his horse to follow. Casting an appraising look at 
the boy’s bright blue eyes, shrewd face and sturdy figure, 
he called out: 
“Goodbye, sonny. I reckon you'll be off for the gold 
fields yourself some time.” 
Tuck stood watching the caravan until it passed out 
of sight 








“TI reckon holdin’ her fingers over this 
here flame will make her change her 
mind.” 

“By golly! I wish I was a couple of 
years older,” he said to himself. “Id 
be old enough then to get a job as one 
o’ them wagon drivers. Tain’t no use 
trying now. They wouldn’t have me. 
And likely the gold will all be dug up 
before I can get out there.” 

His hopeless yearning to join in the 
great gold rush which was beginning in 
that Spring of 1849 had been making 
his life bitter for weeks. Dejectedly he 
picked up the hens and went inside to 
give them to his mother, who, after 

watching the wagon train from a window, was getting 

his supper ready. 

“One o’ them riders has been telling me some robbers 
got into a house a ways down the road and killed a man,” 
he told her. “He says there’s some pretty bad char- 
acters driftin’ round the country.” 

Widow Simms, tall and gaunt, had lived too long on 
the rough border to be frightened easily, but she was 
too sensible not to heed warnings of danger. 

“T’ve run this tavern long enough,” she said. “ The 
country’s getting too wild for a lone woman with only a 
boy to depend on and no neighbors near. It’s time I 
closed up here and moved to Independence. It’s a boom 
town now where there’s lots of money to be made, and 
I’ve got close to five hundred dollars stowed away upstairs 
to get a start with.” 

“If you go to Independence,” Tuck suggested, “ you 
could get along without me, and I might get a chance to 
go with one o’ them gold parties.” 

“You better wait awhile,” his mother answered. “They 
don’t want sixteen-year-old boys so long as they can get 

The trail’s full of danger, and you’re too young 
Si 


men. 
for 


UCK lapsed into glum silence and sat down to his 
supper. It was growing dark, and the widow lit a 
candle and placed it on the table. When her son had 
finished his meal he helped her with the evening chores. 
Except for the boy and his mother the tavern was empty, 
and there was little likelihood at such an hour that any 
traveler would come asking for lodging. Then the widow 
brought her work-bag into the candle light and began to 
sew, while Tuck, mindful of the’ warning the gold hunter 
had given him, sat on the other side of the table cleaning 
his gun before: loading it. Beside him lay his powder 
charger and bullet pouch. He was proud of his old 
smooth-bore muzzle loader, which was good for either 
ball or shot, though he knew it could not be compared to 
the new guns that were coming into the market, some of 
which were made of cast steel instead of iron and loaded 
at the breech. There weve also big-game guns with rifled 
bores, the rifling being supposed to make the bullet fly 
straighter. Some day he meant to have a cast-steel, rifled 
breech-loader, as well as a double-barrelled pistol like 
those he had sometimes seen. A pistol that would fire 
two bullets without reloading would be a wonder in case 
of trouble. 

“T reckon it’s time to go to bed,” said his mother at 
last, and she rose and went to the window to take a final 
survey of the road before fastening the beam across the 
tavern door. 

“TLand’s sake, what a night!” she cried, as she peered 
through the little panes. “I can’t see a thing.” 

There came the dismal call of an owl out of the dark, 
and she drew back with a shiver. 

“This loneliness is sure getting on my nerves, Tuck,” 
she said. “I’m going to move to Independence; that’s 
certain. There’s no telling what dreadful thing may 
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happen here on some dark night like this, with the 
country overrun with black-hearted men that this gold 
rush has brought.” 

A low, uncertain sound just outside the door caused 
her to turn swiftly, every nerve alert. 

“What's that!” she cried. 


OTH stood listening, their eyes on the door. It 

seemed to Tuck that the door was moving. The 

next moment he was sure of it. It was being pushed open 

almost imperceptibly and without a sound. ‘Tuck Simms 

was no coward, but he felt his heart beating against 
his ribs. 

The door opened a bit wider, and a man’s face 
appeared —a round, red face framed in an unkempt mass 
of red hair. 

“What you want?” Tuck demanded. 

“Got anything you can give us to eat?” inquired the 
visitor. As he swung the door wide open another man 
came into view close at his heels. Each carried a gun, 
and the red-headed one had a bowie knife hanging from 
a belt. The candle light, falling on their faces, disclosed 
the fact that Redhead’s partner had only one eye. They 
were as rough-looking a pair as Tuck had ever seen. 

“T don’t get meals at this time of night,” Widow Simms 
announced sharply. 

“TI reckon you'll get ’em for us,” said Redhead. 

“Well, I won't,” the widow snapped back at him. 
‘An if you don’t want the law on your heads you'd better 
be going right now.” 

Redhead threw back his head and laughed loudly. 

“That’s a good joke, old woman. The law! Why, 
there ain’t no law in this here country till you git to 
Independence, and dern little of it there.” 

“You needn’t think I’m afraid of such a pair of knaves 
as you,” said the widow, as her gaze wandered around 
the room after Tuck’s gun. 

Redhead laughed again. 

“Me and my partner here has been hearin’ a few things 
about you, widow, from which we calculates you ain’t any 
too poor. We're hankerin’ for food, but we got a still 
worse cravin’ for money. Out with it, widow.” 

Widow Simms set her jaw in grim determination and 
drew her lips into a thin, straight line. Tuck knew from 
thorough experience that when his mother looked like that 
nothing on earth could swerve her. 

“You won’t get a cent,” she declared fiercely, “not a 
cent; not if you kill me.” 

At the same time she was thinking, “ Where is that 
boy’s gun? What has he done with it?” She glanced 
inquiringly at Tuck, but he was staring too intently at 
the two intruders to notice her. 

“Tain’t no use arguin’ with her,” put in the one-eyed 
man. “ You leave it to me. I know a way to fix her. 
Just you keep watch on the boy, Red.” 

One-eye dropped his gun on the floor, crossed the room 
and caught Widow Simm’s hands in an iron grip. Drag- 
ging her roughly to the table, he pulled the lighted candle 
toward him, 

“T reckon holdin’ her fingers over this here flame will 
make her change her mind quick enough,” he said. 


” 


WAVE of fury swept over Tuck. No Jonger was 
he afraid of Redhead’s gun; he no longer thought 
about it; in his fierce hatred for One-eye his own danger 
was forgotten as he saw his mother’s hands, in spite of 
her struggles, being drawn slowly nearer to the flame. 
As a matter of fact, Redhead’s attention was absorbed 
for the moment by his partner and the widow, and he 
failed to notice the boy’s swift reach under the table. 
He had left his gun lying there, where, with only a soli- 
tary candle lighting the room, it was too dark for the 
men to detect it. With both hands gripping the trusty 
old weapon, he drove the stock with all his strength 
squarely into the pit of One-eye’s stomach. The man 
doubled up and dropped to the floor with a groan. 
Instantly Tuck swung his gun around to point at Red- 
head, and, with no time to take careful aim, pulled the 
trigger. There was a flash and a roar. He had missed, 
for Redhead stood facing him unhurt, his gun at his 
shoulder ready to fire, 
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Tuck stood as if paralyzed, staring dully at the muzzle 
pointing at him. He knew that Redhead, taking aim 
so slowly and deliberately, could not miss. He turned 
cold with fear. 

At the instant when it seemed that Redhead must be 
ready to pull the trigger, Widow Simms, with a despair- 
ing ery, rushed in front of her son, shielding him with 
her body. 

“Shoot me if you want to!” she cried, facing Redhead 
with flashing eyes. “ Kill a woman if you're coward 
enough.” : 

“I ain’t partic’ler,” returned Redhead, still pointing 
his gun as he stood a dozen paces away at the end of the 
long room. “I’m li’ble to if you don’t come out with 
that money mighty quick. And I ‘low I'll either shoot 
that young devil o’ yourn or wallop half the life out of 
him before I’m done.” 

A slight sound from the spot where One-eye had fallen 
turned his attention from them for an instant. The man 
was recovering from the knockout blow Tuck had given 
him, and was reaching for his gun. 


T that moment a loud report rang through the room, 

and, shattered by a bullet, the arm with which One- 

eye had grasped his weapon dropped helpless. Redhead’s 

mouth gaped wide open in astonishment when looking at 

the doorway he discovered standing there a slender, black- 

eyed, black-haired man dressed in buckskins, who was 
holding a smoking pistol. 

Tuck, too, was staring dumbfounded at this man who 
was standing there as cool and unconcerned as if such 
a scene as he had stepped into were a daily occurrence in 
his life. The man’s clean-cut features plainly belonged 
to the white race, but his face was tanned to almost as 
coppery a brown as an Indian’s. The broad brim of his 
hat was turned up in front and was fastened to the high 
crown with a silver buckle. Long fringes decorated the 
sleeves of his deerskin hunting shirt and ran down the 
sides of his leggings as far as his moccasined feet. The 
moccasins were ornamented with elaborate designs worked 
in colored beads. From his neck and suspended from a 
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single red-leather cord hung a perforated bullet, with a 
large, oblong, red bead on each side of it, such as a Crow 
chief wears as his “medicine” to excite the superstition 
of his warriors. From his broad, bead-embroidered belt 
hung a leather pouch. The only weapon he carried was 
the pistol in his hand. One single barrelled pistol — and 
he had already fired it. And Redhead’s gun loaded! 

“He’s lost!” Tuck muttered to himself as he tried 
to steady his shaking nerves. “ He ain’t got a chance — 
not a chance!” 

As the situation dawned on Redhead, his look of aston- 
ishment gave place to a broad grin. He was the master 
now; he was sure of it—so sure that he was in no 
hurry to shoot and stood with the stock of his gun resting 
on the floor while he gloated over the prospect. 

“T got yer, stranger,” he chuckled. “You better be 
sayin’ your prayers, for I’m sure goin’ to put a hole 
clean through yer so you'll have no more chance to go 
nosin’ ’round interferin’ in other folks’ business.” 

The man in the doorway moved not so much as a 
muscle, but just the faintest of smiles passed over his 
face. It was just enough of a smile to give Tuck a ray 
of hope. Yet, though his wits had never been sharper 
than in that moment, he could not understand what chance 
the black-eyed man could possibly have in this game of 
life and death that seemed to give him such absolute 
confidence. 


UDDENLY in the black eyes came a steely glitter, 
and the dark face grew as hard as flint. Then for 

the first time, the man spoke. 

“Tf you know what’s good for you you'll drop that 
gun,” he said coolly. 

“And s’posin’ I shouldn’t?” Redhead demanded. 

“Well, suit yourself,” returned the man in the door- 
way. “It don’t make much difference to me either way. 
But, between you and me, I’ve got about all the reputa- 
tion as a killer that I need, and I don’t have any special 
yearning to add to it.” 

“Mebbe you’ve forgot that that little shooter of your’n 
is empty, stranger.” 

“Maybe I have. But I'll find out.” 
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Pointing the pistol at the floor, he pulled the trigger. 
And — wonder of wonders!—the pistol spoke again and 
a bullet buried itself in the rough boards. It was surely 
magic. 

The black eyes twinkled merrily as they saw Redhead’s 
look of bewilderment. 

“This little gun’s got three more balls in it for you and 
your partner in case you're still looking for trouble. 
Reckon you never heard of a revolving pistol. Kind of 
a new thing on the border yet, but there'll be plenty of 
’em in a year or so. Just you take a bit of advice from 
me — don’t argue with a man who carries a revolver.” 


TEPPING quickly to Redhead, he took the thug’s gun 
away from him and laid it on the table, his mocca- 
sined feet making not the slightest. sound as he moved 
about the room. He picked up One-eye’s weapon, placed 
it beside the other, then sat down in one of the chairs 
beside the table. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t get here a few minutes earlier, 
ma’am,” he said. “I could have saved you some worry. 
The border’s a bad place nowadays — a bad place, especially 
for a woman.” 

Widow Simms was too much concerned just then over 
the groaning man on the floor to have a thought for 
anything else. 

“What are we goin’ to do about him?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“Oh, don’t worry about him,” the black-eyed man 
answered. “ We'll throw both of ’em into the woodshed 
or the barn presently, and I'll rope ’em up for the night. 
In the morning I'll take ’em to Independence and turn 
’em over to the sheriff. They’ve left a couple of horses 
outside. I know I ought to have: killed these two rascals, 
but I didn’t have the heart to do it. Got any rope 
’round the house, boy? And, by the way, Redtop, keep 
away from that door.” 

Tuck went out, and came back before long with a coil 
of rope. By that time the black-eyed man had heard from 
the widow the story of what had happened before his 
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man in buckskins stood in the doorway, holding a smoking pistol, 
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the forest 


HE KILLER crouched on the ragged snow- 
covered ledge that overhung the deer trail 
skirting the foot of Thunder Mountain. Her 


ears were drawn part way back against her 
head and her long white whiskers lay flat to her cheeks, 
Her thin lips were curled in half a snarl and her big 
green-brown eyes, with their narrowing slits of black, 
stared hatefully across the leafless winter woods into 
the sunrise. In the half-light of dawn the great, gaunt 
panther personified all that the sheepmen’s name for her 
implied. 

But she was a killer who had missed her kill. Night, 
her hunting time, was passing. For the third successive 
morning the sun was rising to drive her back to her lair 
among the rocks, hungry and ill-tempered. As if in re- 
sentment, she glared at the cold coppery disk that came up 
slowly from behind the snow-capped ridge across the val- 


ley. Then she gave voice to a high pitched wail of dis- 
appointment. It was like the frenzied shriek of a woman, 


only much louder, and as it echoed back to her across 
the snow-covered woods she seemed to find grim satis- 
faction in the hideous cry, for she got up on all fours 
and stretched herself. 

It was evident then why this tawny hunter was hungry. 
One huge padded forepaw was badly mangied and in 
her stretching the great cat favored it perceptibly. It 
showed three ugly, slowly healing lacerations, and from 
the way it hung it was apparent that several bones had 
been broken. Two toes had been torn from the foot, 
leaving ugly, mangled stumps. The wound was a penalty 
the panther had paid for her reputation as a sheep 
killer. Three days since she had incautiously ignored 
man signs in the vicinity of a tethered sheep. She had 
sprung to kill and only good fortune prevented her 
from plunging her cruel forepaw into the jaws of the 
steel trap. Instead, it closed over part of the foot and 
with a shriek of pain and anger she had wrenched her- 
self free, leaving the flesh of two toes in the steel 
grip. 


ANDICAPPED thus her hunting lately had been’ 


a failure. Time and again she had stalked her 
prey only to miss it in the final spring. Not even a rab- 
bit or a careless grouse had been her lot since her en- 
counter with the trap and, although she had gone down 
to the big sheep pastures every night, luck was against 
her there for a heavy snowfall and bitter weather kept 
the sheep close to the fenced-in corrals, where she did 
not dare venture. Fences to her suggested traps and 
she was wary of the barbed wire enclosures. 

Hunger pangs, however, were fast mastering her 
caution. Her desire for food was crowding even fear 
of wire fences and her abhorrence of daylight from her 
mind. Lurking in the back of the great cat’s brain was 
a desire to attempt a daylight raid on the corrals in the 
hope of dragging down a ewe or a yearling lamb and 
carrying it into the forest before the slow moving creature 
called man or his hounds could give chase. It was a 
desperate plan, but her situation was desperate too. She 
stood up on the ledge and turned her wicked eyes down 
the valley where the sheep ranches were. For a space of 
several minutes she stood there in the full light of the 
rising sun looking more like a great bronze statue than 
a real panther. Save for the rhythmic movement of the 
very tip of her tail not a muscle quivered. 

Presently she seemed to make up her mind for, with 
loping bounds, somewhat restrained because of her in- 
jured foot, she made her way down from the ledge to 
the deer trail, and then, taking advantage of every log 
or boulder so as to avoid the deep snow, she went slink- 
ingly through the forest. And as she traveled she !ookec 
more like a tawny phantom, for hardly a twig snapped 
or a dried leaf cracked. For half an hour she followed 
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her difficult trail from downfall to boulder, and only 
occasionally was she forced to get into the deep snow, 
so carefully did she pick her way. 


T one place in her journey she stopped suddenly 
as she was on the point of leaping from one log 
to another, and flattened herself with a soft snarl as 
close to the trunk as she could. Between the logs ran 
the broad, dragging trail of snow shoes, freshly made, 
while the man smell clung to bushes close at hand. But 
there was an odor stronger than this that had arrested 
her attention. In the trail on the snow was a bright red 
blood mark. This reeked with the odor of freshly killed 
deer. The story was revealed instantly to the great cat. 
A man had passed with a recently killed deer on his 
shoulders. The panther was so hungry that she quivered 
with eagerness as she sniffed the smell of fresh meat. 

She looked down the trail that reached off through the 
forest, and carefully scrutinized every tree and ‘bush 
within range. For fully a minute she crouched there 
silently, then, feeling confident that no danger was at 
hand, she stepped down from the log and examined the 
trail with eyes and nose, licking at the blood spot. 

A moment she stood as if debating the situation. But 
the odor of the deer was too much to resist. The menace 
of the man smell seemed to diminish as her hungry body 
called for food. Men were slow creatures at best. Their 
dogs were more to be feared. ‘There was no dog with 
this one. To be sure there was the wicked fire spitting 
thing, but all men did not carry them. 

In the forest she had encountered some men who car- 
ried a stick with a gleaming blade that destroyed trees 
but were harmless otherwise. Perhaps this man carried 
something of that sort. She determined to find out. 
She turned from her journey to the sheep ranch and 
began to slink along the snowshoe trail, pausing, 
however, to lap each blood stain she found. And with 
each her appetite for deer meat was whetted to the point 
where she was willing to face any danger to satisfy her 
hunger. All her hunting instincts were aroused and she 
began stalking the man who carried the dead deer on 
his shoulders. 


AVE DOLSON tumbled out of his blanket in the 
bunk room in the super’s house at Camp 4 long 
before daylight. He had three days off and he was 
going home —home for Christmas, to see mother and 
dad and sis, to see the fellows, to be with the troop on 
Christmas Eve, to join in the carol singing, to help trim 
the big Christmas. tree, and to get the presents that he 
knew would be waiting for him. 

Shivering in the bitter early morning temperature he 
drew on trousers, flannel shirt, thick woolen stockings, 
and leather packs. Then with his mackinaw thrown over 
his shoulders he moved as noiselessly as possible past 
the bunk where Mr. Crawford, the superintendent of 
the camp, snored vigorously. Dave smiled as he listened 
to the sonorous music. Then he pushed open the heavy 
creeking door that led to the combination living room 
and office in the front of the cabin. Hurriedly he lighted 
a smoked kerosene lamp and rekindled the smouldering 
fire. Then, still shivering, he went over to the sink and, 
breaking a thin crust of ice in the water pail, poured 
# basin full, and with much snorting and splashing and 
no little shivering washed and sleeked up. 

His toilet finished he drew on his mackinaw, took his 
cap from the deer-antler rack over the door, softly lifted 
the latch and stepped out. Just a moment he paused on 
the door sill and inhaled the crisp cold early morning 
air. Stars swinkled sharply over head, the eastern sky was 
a pale gray blue against which the spreading pines stood 
out in black relief. The forest was silent save for now 
and then the crackle of a falling icicle or the soft plump 
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of a heavy clot of snow sliding from a branch. The big 
lumber camp was lifeless. 


A’ a gallop Dave plunged through the half-trampled 
snow to the cook house. He bolted inside and 
stirred up the dying fire in the big cook stove. Then, 
working swiftly, he made coffee, dug out some cold beans 
and heated them, sliced three huge pieces of bread, and 
at the cook’s table devoured his breakfast. 

“Beans. Sufferin’ cats but I’m fed up on ’em,” he 
said, as he stacked up his dishes, wiped his livs, grabbed 
his hat and hurried through the cook house door. “ Won’t 
be any there to-morrow. Oh boy, won’t I eat!” And 
as he trudged back toward the superintendent’s shack 
he was lost in pleasant anticipation of to-morrow’s 
Christmas dinner at home of rich crisp brown turkey, 
steaming mashed potatoes and turnips, boiled onions, 
cranberry sauce, crisp celery, and best of all, mellow, 
golden brown mince pie; his mother’s pie. Wouldn’t 
he — Dave stopped short. In front of him were the 
carcass of two fine young buck deer hanging from a tree 
branch before the superintendent’s cabin. They would 
make up the major part of the camp’s Christmas dinner. 
He and Mr. Crawford had shot them the day before. 

“Glad I don’t have to eat any. Fed up on venison, 
too, but I suppose the folks at home would just about —. 
Jingo, that’s an idea. I haven’t a single Christmas 
present for any of ’em, and like’s not I won’t get into 
town early enough to get anything good. Ill take ’em 
home a Christmas present from the forest, a saddle of 
yenison. There’s twice as much as the camp will need 
and anyhow one of ’em is mine. Great idea, I’ll do it.” 

Hastily he returned to the cook house, found the cook’s 
butcher knife and meat-saw, rushed back and in a jiffy 
he had cut away a huge saddle. 

“That'll be a treat to dad, sure enough, and mother 
likes deer meat, too, if I remember right. Bully, that 
solves my problem.” 

Ten minutes later Dave had laced on his snowshoes 
and was swinging out of camp, his only burden the 
saddle of venison slung over his shoulders. He carried 
no pack for he knew that there were clothes enough at 
home for him and he wanted to travel light and make 
good time. Indeed, he left behind even rifle and belt 
axe as needless burdens. He little realized that before 
many hours he would be wishing mightily that he had 
brought one or the other. 


AVE was eighteen and a strapping big boy. Indeed, 
he gave promise of being every inch as big, broad 
and well built as his father, Alexander Dolson, the superin- 
tendent of the pulp mill at Wainright, the village thirty 
miles down the White River valley toward which he was 
hiking. Last June he had been graduated from the Wain- 
right high school, and because he was fond of the woods 
and the out-of-doors, he had accepted a position as assist- 
ant to Mr. Crawford, the superintendent of Camp 4 of 
the White River Lumber Company, intending to get a 
year’s practical woods experience, and meanwhile earn 
money enough to help pay his way through the Yale 
Forestry school, for he was determined to make trees 
his lifelong friends, to know them, understand them, study 
their ailments, and live with them always. 

For six months now he had been away from Wainright. 
Always he had hoped to find time to snatch a few days 
off and tramp home for a visit, but somehow weeks had 
slipped by unnoticed because of the rush of work and 
here it was the day before Christmas before he actually 
found time to drop his tasks and start down the home trail. 

Under the circumstances there was every reason why 
he should be eager to get an early start and to make good 
time through the forest. No tyro at snowshveing, he 
glided over the crust like an Indian, traveling so swiftly 
that by the time the cold gray in the east gave way to 
brilliant orange and rose color, as the rim of the sun 
peeped above the snowcapped mountains, he had put the 
camp four miles behind him. 

But, despite his desire to hurry, Dave felt that he 
could spare a few moments to view the wonder of dawn. 
Though he had witnessed it hundreds of times, the coming 
of the sun in the mountain fastness was always inspiring. 

“ Jingo, could a fellow want anything prettier! Look 
at that sky! What a wonderful place the woods are. 
Oh boy, I’m a lucky beggar to be able to live in them 
always. What wouldn’t the average fellow give io—.” 

Dave stopped short and listened. From high up on 
the mountain to his left came the wildest shriek he had 
ever heard. It echoed and re-echoed across the valley. 
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“ Great smokes, listen to that cat. That’s some panther, 
that is. And she sounds like she is mighty disappointed, 
Guess I'll have to persuade the boss to take a day off 
when I get back and hunt her down. A cat like that 
would make great sport I'll bet, especially if we had a 
dog or two. Take care there, old girl, or we'll have your 
skin drying on our cabin door,” he said with a grin, as 
he shifted the deer saddle on his shoulders and started 
on his journey again. 


N he swung through the winter woods, the powdery 
snow dust flying before the toes of his snowshoes 
like water before the prow of a boat. His body was 
bent slightly forward under the burden of the deer sad- 
dle, and his legs swung from the hips in fine long strides. 
But as he traveled he was thinking, and strangely 
enough his thoughts were of the recent panther cry he 
had heard echoing across the valley. He had heard the 
wild shriek of these big mountain cats before, but some- 
how this one seemed to have had a sinister quality about 
it that disturbed him. 

“Aren’t many of those big cats left in the mountains,” 
he mused unconsciously glancing upward in the direction 
whence the call had come. “Sounded like a bustin’ big 
one. They’re big cowards, though. A measly terrier 
can tree one.” 

He was silent for a while, but his thoughts were busy, 
Again he began to cogitate. : 

“Sounded as if she was hungry. I’ve heard that they 
get brave when they are hungry. Guess they put up a 
fight too. Hate to meet up with a big one alone with- 
out a rifle or—. Crackey, I'd be in a fine pickle if I 
should meet up with a real cross one right now with 
nothing but a scout knife and a— (he felt for his knife), 
yep I have that but nothing else except a pocket comb 
and mirror and a lead pencil. Gee, I’m not very well 
heeled.” 

Unconsciously Dave glanced along the back trail. 
stopped short. 

“Blame it all I could swear I saw something slip 
behind a boulder back there. Must have been a part- 
ridge going up.” 

After a moment he grinned and started on again. 

“You're getting foolish, Dave,” he told himself, 

On he trudged, but somehow he felt worried and a little 
nervous. He found his eyes roving the forest, and then 
involuntarily he would glance backward over his shoulder. 
Despite his efforts to fight it off, the feeling persisted 
that he was being followed; shadowed by someone, or 
some thing. This feeling annoyed him because it seemed 
like a childish weakness. He had traveled the forests 
hundreds of times before and he knew that there was 
nothing to fear. 

“Hang it, what’s getting into me? 
ninny. Either that or—.” 

A stick snapped behind him. Like a flash Dave turned. 
Then he went cold all over. Not thirty paces away slunk 
the biggest panther he had ever seen! 


Then 


I must be a regular 


OR a moment boy and beast faced each other. The 
panther, snarling slowly, flattened herself on the 
snow to wait and watch him. Dave understood the situa- 
tion instantly.. The big cat, hungry, had trailed him be- 
cause of the deer saddle he carried over his shoulders. 
Also, he realized that all he had to do to be quit of his 
unwelcome companion was to drop the venison and go 
on down the trail. A moment he debated the question. 
Then his jaw tightened. Give in to the animal? No, 


sirree! That venison was a Christmas present to his 
family. He’d keep it if—if—vwell if he had to fight 
for it. He was thoroughly angry at the thought of it, 


and with a wild yell he made as if to rush at the panther. 

“Git! Git out you skulking beast! G’wan or I'll kick 
your ribs in! Shoo!” 

He waved a free arm, then stooping down picked up 
a broken branch and hurled it at the cat. 

With a snarl of anger the panther bolted out of range, 
then turned and faced him again. It was evident that, 
coward though she was, she was bent on getting the deer 
saddle if it were possible. 

Dave glared at her a moment, called her several names, 
then turned to his trail again. 

“Blooming coward—wouldn’t dare attack,” he told 
himself. 

He plodded on for a hundred yards, but when he turned 
he found the cat was still creeping forward on his trail. 

Again he yelled and threw a stick, but this time she 
did not run. Instead, her ears flattened and her lips 
wrinkled and she made an ugly sound in her throat. 
Dave was a little worried then. 

“Doggone, I think she means business. She’s got a 
bad paw and from the looks of her she’s mighty hungry. 
Gaunt I'll say.” 

With backward glances he moved on slowly, and the 
panther slunk forward to where blood had dropped on 
the snow. She lapped eagerly. 


“Hungry all right,” said Dave, and holding the deer 
haunch in place with one hand, with teeth he dragged the 
mitten from his right hand and began fumbling in his 
mackinaw pocket for his scout knife. He found it. Also 
he found something else that interested him. It was his 
tiny pocket mirror. This gave:him an idea so interesting 
that it caused him to smile, 

“Sun’s bright. Ill try it.” 

He took out his knife and with the aid of his teeth 
opened the big blade. This he slipped into his left hand. 
Then with his right he fumbled for the mirror, found it, 
and moved on a little to an open space in the woods where 
the morning sun shone bright. Here he turned and faced 
the slinking panther. 


HE big cat watched him with interest. Long ago she 
had discovered that he possessed no long fire spitting 
stick and she was not afraid. She had learned, too, that 
his yells, though startling, were harmless. Hurled 
sticks meant nothing. What was he about to 
do now? 

She watched him manipulating a shining object 
in his hand. But as she watched there was a 
brilliant flash and something seemed to strike her 
squarely in the eyes and blind her. With a yowl 
of fear she jumped back expecting to hear’ a 
terrific report. It did not come and the blinding 
light was gone. Green spots danced before her 
eyes for a moment but that was all. No physical 
harm had come to her. She grew brave once 
more. 

Again Dave caught the sun on the glass and 
tried to throw the glare into the panther’s 
eyes. She saw the light spot come dancing 
toward her across the snow. She shrank 
away and slapped at it with her paw. Then 
it seemed to smite her in the eyes again, 
and once more she bolted with a howl of 
fright. 

Dave could not restrain an impulse to 
laugh as he watched her antics. He tried 
to follow her with the shaft of light. He 
stepped backward to get out of the direct 
rays of the sun, But as he stepped he 
caught the toe of his snowshoe under a 
branch, and tripped. For a moment he 
staggered uncertainly trying to keep his 
balance, but the deer haunch shifted on his 
shoulder, and 
down he went 
with a crash. , 
Venison, mir- 
ror, mittens, 
dropped into 
the snow, but through it 
all he clung to his scout 
knife. 

The panther turning 
saw the fall. A man 
erect was a dangerous 
creature, but a man down on 
all fours was helpless, and there 
was the coveted deer haunch five 


feet behind him in the snow. With f inne 
great loping bounds she plunged Me 
forward, her fangs bared and a wi 


snarl sounding in her throat. 

Dave realized that it was a 
moment for quick action. So soon F 
as he was down, he rolled over, ie 
shifted his knife from left to right 
hand, slit the lacings of his snow 
shoes and kicked his feet free. 

He stumbled up just 
as the panther crouched 
for the last spring that 
would carry her clear of 
him and onto the venison 
haunch. Dave got up 
directly in her 33 
path, He saw 
her _ hurtling 
through the air 
full at him, ears 
flat, eyes glar- 
ing, mouth 
opened, fangs 
bared, and great x 
paws with claws 
extended reach- 
ing toward him. 
He had but the 
fraction of a 
second to think 
and act. 
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With the agility of a boxer he twisted at the waist 
and threw his body to one side at the same instant 
letting drive with his right hand at the tawny form 
in the air. The knife struck and sunk deep. Dave 
felt it cut through flesh and scrape bone. ‘Then down 
he went again the weight of the panther’s body jerking 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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OBINSON CRUSOE’S man Friday, 
the parrot and the goats were real 
characters. They lived in a cave 
and met with countless adventures 
as we have always pictured them. 
A new light has been thrown on 
the real Crusoe and his life on the 
desert island which lends added 
fascination to the great adventure. 
It was probably not an English- 
but a Portuguese named Fernar 
And 





named _ Selkirk, 


man 
Lopez who was the original of the immortal Crusoe. 
the famous island was not Juan Fernandez off the South 


American coast, but the more familiar island of St. 
Helena off the coast of Africa. 

The adventures of Lopez on his lonely island have much 
more in common with the story of Robinson Crusoe than 
those of Selkirk. The Portuguese exile lived alone on 
his island more than thirty years, while Selkirk was 
exiled for only about four. Lopez again shared his exile 
with a black slave, which may well have suggested Friday 
to Defoe. He carried ashore a rooster intended for 
food, which however he made a pet, and this seems to 
have been the original of the famous parrot. The Lopez 
household included also many goats. 

The adventures of the Spanish exile on his remote 
island attracted far more attention throughout Europe 
than did those of Selkirk and must have been familiar to 
Defoe. The long exile was broken by a trip to Europe 
when Lopez was given a remarkable reception not only 
in Portugal but in Italy as well. He was received by the 
King of Portugal and even journeyed to Rome, where he 
was granted an audience with the Pope. 


HE travels of Robinson Crusoe on his return to 
Europe, as Defoe describes them, were evidently 
suggested by Lopez’s own experience rather than by 
those of the English sailor, Selkirk. It will be recalled 
that Crusoe, after his travels returned to visit his island, 
although Selkirk was content to remain in England. 
Lopez voluntarily returned to St. Helena which was then 
uninhabited where he lived alone for more than twenty 
years. From all the internal evidence it seems that 
Defoe borrowed freely from the adventures of Lopez 
rather than those of Selkirk in writing his immortal 
romance. 

The mention of St. Helena of course 
recalls Napoleon. It was chosen as his [7 
prison because of its remoteness. Lying f 
more than a thousand miles off the 
coast of Africa, well out of the way of 
ships, it was doubtless one of the lone- 
liest spots in the world. When the 
former Emperor of France landed here 
the Island was partially inhabited and 
ships carrying provisions and even the 
mails occasionally found their way 
here. 

The real Robinson Crusoe had lived 
a very adventurous life even before his 
famous exile. Lopez was a Portugese 
nobleman by birth and supposed to 
have been wealthy. The great field for 
adventure at that period for his coun- 
trymen lay in the far east. Some 
years before Portugal had commenced 
the conquest of Malaya and fortunes 
were being quickly made. Lopez was 
a soldier of fortune who enlisted to 
frght against the natives. Few details 
of his life in the East have been pre- 
served, but these are of a lively nature. 
It seems that Lopez sided with some 
native thief in one of the disputes and 
was disowned by his own countrymen. 





| ta a battle which occurred later 
Lopez fought against the Portu- 
gese and was captured by the forces 
under the Portugese Viceroy, Alfonso 
Dalequeque, was judged a traitor and 
treated as such. The punishment of a 
soldier in the early parts of the sixteenth century was 
severe, according to our modern standards. For one 
thing one of his hands was cut off, the right one. His 
hair or part of it was pulled out by the roots and he was 
severely beaten. The old records of that day record that 
he received “ other indignaties,” but no details have been 
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preserved. Despite this torture the “ poor Crusoe” re- 
covered and probably enjoyed good health for the rest 
of his long life. 

Some three years later the Portugese Viceroy of Malaya 
died and Lopez found himself at liberty to return home. 
He had left a wife and child in Portugal and probably 
some property. The journey by sailing vessel in those 
days from India to Europe around the Cape of Good 
Hope was very long and slow. On the way Lopez had 
plenty of time to think over his situation, and long 


before Europe was sighted he had changed his mind 
about going home. It is probable that he feared to 
return for the law in those days was tricky. As things 


turned out these fears were imaginary and Lopez would 
have been forgiven his past, but he, of course, did not 
know this. 


N the voyage up the west coast of Africa the vessel 
bearing Lopez chanced to come within sight of 
the Island of St. Helena, which had been discovered only 
a few years before by Portugese sailors and although 
a Portugese possession it was still uninhabited, and rarely 
visited. We can only guess how Lopez reasoned, but it 
is supposed that with the fear of possible punishment 
awaiting him at home, the soldier welcomed this remote 
island as a safe refuge. Lopez begged the captain of 
the ship to be put ashore alone on St. Helena and his 
extraordinary request was granted. The Island lay so 
far off the track of vessels and was so remote, even from 
the African coast, that Lopez appeared to the sailors to 
be committing suicide. 

They made his lot on the desert island as comfortable 
as they could. The supplies put ashore were liberal. 
Unfortunately, no record of them has been preserved. 
There was doubtless a considerable supply of food, prob- 
ably of bread and flour. It is certain that tools for 
building and tilling the soil were included with guns 
and powder and shot. 

The vessels of those days even on long voyages carried 
live stock and so it was possible to supply Lopez with the 
rooster which was later to become so famous. Lopez did 
not eat it, although the 
temptation must have 
been great, but kept the 
bird as a pet and spent 
many hours in taming it. 
The story of the rooster 
was told all over Europe. 
It was this rooster which 
is supposed to have sug- 
gested to Defoe Crusoe’s 
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famous parrot. The picture of the lonely exile making 
friends with the bird has always been a pleasant memory 
of all lovers of Crusoe. 


HE food supply included several goats from the 
flock carried aboard the ship. J.opez could count 
upon a liberal milk supply from the first and later on the 
herds doubtless outgrew the shelters and enclosures he 
had prepared for them, when they ran wild over the 
island. Nearly two centuries later when Napoleon came 
to St. Helena he must have seen these herds, and even 
to-day the wild goats which roam the island are supposed 
to be the descendants of Lopez’ flock. 

And Lopez had a black slave to assist him in making 
a home on his island. Slaves were cheap in those days, 
and doubtless the ship he sailed in carried many. That 
Lopez was a nobleman by birth would naturally have 
suggested to the captain the necessity of such a servant. 
In the labors which followed the slave must have done 
much to make life bearable for the exile. 
~ Here would seem to be conclusive evidence that Defoe 
dramatized Lopez rather than Selkirk in his story. The 
English sailor had no slave. It will be recalled of course 
that Crusoe was visited by native blacks from the main- 
land. The discovery of the footprint on the sands is 
one of the most dramatic scenes in all literature. Later 
Crusoe discovers a number of groups of such natives, 
about their fire on the beach. 


¥ has been disputed whether Selkirk lived on an island 
off the east or west coast of South America. In 
either case he would not have been visited by barbarous 
native blacks from the mainland. St. Helena, the home 
of Lopez, on the other hand, lies off the west coast of 
Africa, the home of the blacks. It lay too far away 
from the continent for the natives to visit it regularly 
in their canoes, but Defoe, with its geography in mind, 
would be much more likely to bring blacks from Africa 
than from South America. 

After nearly three centuries it can scarcely be expected 
that any trace of Lopez’ home remains. When a ship 
visited him later it was found that he and his slave had 
dug a cave for themselves. ° All exiles wrecked on unin- 
habited islands dig caves for themselves, but in or out 
of fiction Lopez’ cave was doubtless the first on record. 
The climate of this tropic island proved friendly and 
little protection required. The exiles thrived on 
their island and Lopez as we shall see became so fond of 
this life that he would exchange it for no other. 

After leaving Lopez and his slave to their fate the 
ship sailed and brought the story of the exile to Portugal. 
It at once attracted wide attention, and soon spread over 
Europe. All this was long before the novel had made 
stories of exile familiar. It quickly became known among 
sailors in many ports, and whenever a chanced 
near the Island of St. Helena it called to see him, but 
Lopez proved strangely shy. He was perhaps afraid that 
he might be taken prisoner and carried to Portugal for 
further punishment. He would see the ship approaching 
hours before its crew landed and with his slave would 
hide in the woods until the visitors had disappeared. 
The visiting crew usually left a present of food at the 
mouth of his cave. Although he was thus completely out 
of touch with the world Lopez did not suffer for lack of 
civilized foods. 


was 


vessel 





FTER about three 
life a vessel arrived one day 
with an invitation from the King of 
Portugal to return home. The story 
of the exile had been told and the King 
had become so interested in the Lopez 
case that he not only promised him 
protection but an opportunity to rise 
in life. 

Lopez perhaps mistrusted the royal 
offer and saw in it a ruse to lure him 
back to be punishéd. He may have 
preferred to stay where he was for 
various reasons, but in any event he 
flatly refused to leave St. Helena. 
Whereupon his visitors pressed their 
| invitation upon him so far as to make 
him prisoner and carry him aboard 
ship and to Portugal. But the exile’s 
fears of punishment were ungrounded, 
the royal invitation was quite sincere. 
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On reaching Portugal he received an 
ovation, he was the lion of the day. 
Crowds followed him about the streets, 7 
and he was deluged with invitations. © 
The King was especially gracious, and “; 
received him at court, where he was 
invited to tell his story. At every turn’ ’* 2 
he found himself a popular hero. 


UT in the midst of this popularity 
Lopez found himself a stranger 
in a strange land. He had become so 
accustomed to the quiet of his lonely 
island that the noise and confusion of 
his native land terrified him. The 
crowd in the streets, the contact with 
his fellow beings filled him with alarm. 
When the situation was explained to’ 
the King special arrangements were 
made to find a home for him in a¥ 
remote monastery where he might 
gradually become accustomed to civil- 7 
ized life. Even in this retreat how- 
ever Lopez was unhappy and longed 
for his island. 

The brief stay in Europe proved to 
be anything but happy. Lopez was 
not only unhappy in the society of his 
fellow men but suffered from remorse 
for his life in the far east. 

His curious story, meanwhile, had 
reached the ears of the Pope at Rome, 
who expressed a great curiosity to 
meet him. Lopez thereupon journeyed 
to Rome, a prodigious journey in those days. 

He was granted an audience with the Pope, was re- 
ceived kindly and spent hours in relating his strange 
adventures. In the course of this long conversation Lopez 
confided to the Pope his remorse for his sins committed 
years before, and the Pope, it is said, granted him 
absolution. At the close of the interview the Pope asked 
if there was any one thing he greatly desired. Lopez 
promptly replied that he wished only to be allowed to 
return to St. Helena and continue to live there alone 
and undisturbed. 


HE Pope was so affected by the reply that he 
addressed a letter to the King of Portugal asking 
him to grant this extraordinary request. So in due time 
Lopez was transported to St. Helena and left there once 
more to his own devices. His story was still fresh in 
the minds of Europeans and he continued for the rest of 
his life to be a great object of curiosity. As before ships 
which found themselves in the vicinity of St. Helena would 
put in to visit him. In this way Lopez at long intervals 
learned what was happening in the outside world and 
Europe in turn was informed that the exile was still alive. 
The world has always marvelled at the life of Selkirk. 
Most men, it has been pointed out would have gone insane 
under such conditions. But the life of Lopez is far more 
remarkable. Selkirk was a plain sailor used to rough 
living. The Portuguese nobleman, on the other hand, was 
fresh from life at court, which was especially attractive 
during the sixteenth century. He had tastes and needs 
to be satisfied far beyond those of the rough English 
sailor. Yet he continued to live alone for more than 
twenty years. During this long period he had many 
invitations to return to Europe. Had he done so he 
could have counted on the friendship and interest of 
both the King of Portugal and the Pope. 

It is not strange that the picture of this nobleman 
living so simple a life in this remote speck of an island 
could have held the interest of Europe. Long after his 
lonely death in 1546 the story was still told. The world, 
which was then Europe, marvelled that a man should 
find life in peace and contentment under such extraor- 
dinary conditions. It remained for the great English 
novelist, Defoe, nearly two centuries later, to make this 
exile seem real to us. 

And because of the unusual nature of the tale and the 
realistic way in which it was chroni- 
cled it was quite natural that all 
Europe should become keenly inter- 
ested regarding its truth. Indeed, so 
soon as the novel began to gain its 
broad popularity speculation was rife 
as to who could be the real hero. 
That Robinson Crusoe was not en- 
tirely the creature of Defoe’s brain 
was very evident. The tale contained 
far too many realistic incidents to 
be in every way a fanciful creation. 
There could be little doubt but that . 
it was founded at least on the adven- NN em “SY 
tures of some real person. 
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He carried ashore a rooster intended for food, which, 
however, he made a pet 


HETHER Defoe ever divulged the source of his 
information is not definitely known. Just who 
assumed that the rough old sailor Alexander Selkirk, was 
its hero is also in doubt, but since Selkirk’s adventures 
were very familiar to the English reading public it was 
quite natural that they should conclude that his journal 
was the source of Defoe’s information, or at least the 
author’s inspiration. 

But as time went on and the novel passed into the hands 
of generations more removed from the period of Selkirk, 
men and women began to dig into the past to make 
certain as to the real character of Crusoe. And with 
this research work under way a curiosity developed as to 
the location of the island upon which the adventurer lived. 
There was more latitude for speculation in this last ques- 
tion than in the former, for most people were willing to 
believe that Defoe’s hero was Selkirk, but since Defoe 
had given only the most meager information as to the 
possible location of the island, a variety of opinions were 
held as to just which island could have been the one on 
which Crusoe was marooned. 

There were some who insisted that Juan Fernandez, 
an island off the coast of Chili in South America, was 
the one on which Selkirk spent his years of solitude. 
This was assumed entirely because of the few figures 
concerning the island’s location that were given in Defoe’s 
book and not because of its geographical location, or 
its formation. 

There were many who insisted that this was entirely an 
error. In the first place Defoe refers to the savage 
natives, who visited Crusoe’s island, as black men and 
there were not really black natives in the vicinity of Juan 
Fernandez. ‘Travelers who have visited the islands from 
time to time report that its geographical formation does 
not at all correspond with that given by Defoe. 

There were others who insisted that the now popular and 
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very prosperous island of Trinidad, 
off the northeast coast of South 
America, was Crusoe’s island, and there 
seemed to be far more reason to 
believe this theory than the first, for 
geographically the formation of Trini- 
dad, especially the coast line and the 
mountains, corresponds more accurately 
with Defoe’s descriptions than any 
other, save possibly St. Helena. To 
be sure there were no black natives on 
the island or on the mainland in that 


vicinity. In the days of Selkirk the 
island was probably populated with 
Indians, who were very likely of the 


same type as the red men whom Colum- 
bus first encountered more than two 
hundred years previous, when he landed 
on one of the islands far to the north. 

The island: of Tabago, in the Carib- 
bean Sea, has also been suggested as 
the possible refuge of Selkirk, and 
rather satisfactory identifications have 
been furnished by many who have been 
interested in the subject. But here too 
there were no black men, the natives 
being of the same race as those in- 
habiting Trinidad. 

This general mix-up as to the loca- 
tion of the island of course develops 
from the lack of skill of the original 
adventurer in taking his bearing, all of 
which confirms the fact that Selkirk 
was after all only an uneducated sailor, 
with little knowledge of mathematics 
and other subjects. Taking this into 
consideration, and at the same time making a carefw 
analysis of Defoe’s Crusoe it will be found that the hero 
of the book was really quite an intelligent person with a 
love for good reading and with a mental development 
that would give him the proper educational background 
for the preparation of an excellent account of his exile. 
Lopez had such a training and was moreover a gentleman 
by birth, all of which in a measure confirms the more 
recent theory that the Portuguese adventurer, and not 
Selkirk, was the real Crusoe. 

There are few tales that have stood the test of time 
as has this tremendously interesting work of Defoe. 


‘Indeed there are few of the present generation who have 


not read the tale of the lonesome adventurer, and reveled 
in its thrilling situation and tense moments. The novel 
too has been an inspiration for many another tale of a 
similar nature. It has sounded the call of adventure to 
hundreds of men. 


| grees: the most interesting tale that has ever been 
inspired by this book relates the fascinating adven- 
tures of a man who insisted that he was a direct descend- 
ant of Crusoe. He deliberately planned to live again the 
adventures of Crusoe and worked out the details very 
elaborately, going so far as to attempt to wreck the ship 
on which he traveled as a passenger off the coast of an 
island he believed to be the one on which Crusoe lived. 
Wreck the ship he did and refusing to be rescued he 
waited until the crew and officers had left. He then con- 
structed a raft and loaded it with everything that Crusoe 
had taken with him. He reached the island in safety and 
there proceeded to construct a stockade and erect his 
dwelling. Although he was provided with clothing, and 
could have obtained miore from the; wreck he preferred to 
make his garments of goat skin. This amateur Crusoe, 
it seems, was put to it to find a servant, a real Man 
Friday. Fortune was with him though for it happened 
that a single survivor of the wreck had come ashore on 
the island instead of going on to the mainland in the 
ship’s boats. The would-be Crusoe discovered him and 
at the point of his musket made him promise to enact the 
role of Friday. So insistent was the Crusoe as to details 
that he even forced the poor sailor to black his face and 
body with charcoal and go about in goat skin clothes. 
There was little for the sailor to do but 
to obey, because the would-be Crusoe 
always strutted about fully armed 
with musket and huge broad sword. 

Of course it was evident that the 
man was not in his right senses, and 
from day to day he seemed to grow 
more insane and finally he became 
very ill. It was then that the make- 
believe Man Friday proved his worth. 
He took care of the sick man, and 
finally after days of signal smokes he 
attracted the attention of a passing 
steamer. They were taken off the 
island and the sick man was given the 
attention he needed. 
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66 H, boys!” cried Bobby Lee. “ What a pippy 
car!” He stared eagerly after the luxu- 
rious limousine purring smoothly past over 


the hard-packed snow. “I believe it’s a 


Rolls Royce,” he added with even greater interest. 


“But I thought they had a 
Pierce-Arrow,” objected plump 
Harry Kippert. “You cut that 
out, Pewee! I’ve got enough 


snow down my neck already.” 
“They have,” answered Bobby, 
who was a specialist in motor cars. 
“Also a Cadillac Eight and two 
This one must be 


other cars. 
new.” 

Several of the boys in khaki 
sighed enviously as they resumed 


their way toward the troop head- 
quarters. Bill Conquest, _ big, 
broad and black-haired, raised his 
He had recently come 
west and 


evebrows. 
to Riverton 
was not as well up on local con- 


from the 


ditions as the others. 

“Who does he mean by ‘they *?” 
he asked. 

Bruce Hatfield laughed. “ He 
doesn’t. He's talking about the 
little Hendrey boy who lives in 
that big stone house on King 
You know the place, Con- 
orphan and 


street. 
nie. He's an 
there alone except for a raft of 


lives 


servants and a guardian or some- 
thing who comes down from New 
York for a day or so 
month.” 
The big chap nodded. “ Sure, 
I remember now. Poor kid,” he 
added. 
“Poor!” shriiled Kippert, star- 
ing at him. “ Why, he’s got two 
million!” 
Conquest shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “An that’s about all, isn’t it?” 
“All?” gasped Hicks. “ You're 


once a 


Bill. 


” 


Pewee 


crazy, 
Why, he’s got three or four cars and a pony and 

“They say he can’t spend half his allowance,” cut in 
Roxbury McKenna hastily. 





Butch Shorling. “He can buy any- 
Think of it! But the poor 
might. Why, if I was in his 


“Yes,” growled 
thing on earth he wants. 
prune don’t do half he 
place — 

Conquest smiled faintly. “I wonder how many of you 
fellows would be willing to change places with him?” 
he asked quietly. 

A sudden silence fell upon the group. 
scowled. Hicks scuffed the snow up with his feet. 
McKenna flushed a little. 

“TI guess you've got ’em, Connie,” smiled Hatfield. “I 


Shorling 
Rocks 


” 


wonder how many of us would? 

“Oh, well, if you put it that way, I s’pose you're 
right,” sniffed Kippert. “Still, his father and mother 
have been dead an awful long time; he must have got — 
er — used to it by now.” 


ONQUEST made no answer but nevertheless he did 
not look convinced. The thin, white face with its 
drooping mouth and wistful eyes staring at them throtigh 
the glass of the limousine did not strike him as the face of 
one who had “gotten used to it.” It was a rather 
haunting face, and it stuck in his mind after they had 
left their staves, haversacks and the other paraphernalia 
of an all-day hike in the troop headquarters and separated 
for the night. Speeding briskly homeward through the 
frosty air, he wondered how it would feel to have no 
one who really cared—to be quite alone in the world 
save for a “raft of servants” and a guardian who ap- 
peared once a month. Reaching his dorner, he yielded to 
sudden impulse and walking two blocks farther, turned 
into King street where the Hendrey mansion stood. 

It was a great pile of gray stone set in the midst of 
ample grounds which took up nearly the whole square. 
But though smoke curled up from many chimneys, 
though already lights twinkled here and there through 


plate glass windows muffled in fine lace, Conquest 
shivered a bit as he surveyed the cold, gray, regular 
facade. 


“It doesn’t look like a home,” he muttered, shaking 
his head. “It’s more like an institution. _I’d hate “4 
He broke off abruptly and a bright flush stained his 
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“ But I'd rather be a scout than anything else in the world” 


For there beside one of the great stone gate posts 
He was 


face. 
not a dozen feet away stood the Hendrey boy. 
devouring Conquest with his eyes — great, dark, wistful 
eyes which seemed much too large for the thin face that 
framed them, and Connie, after staring back for a 
moment, broke into an embarrassed grin. 

“Hello!” he said. “I was looking at your house.” 

“Were you?” said the strange boy listlessly. Then 
his eyes brightened suddenly. ‘“ They’ve made you assist- 
ant patrol leader, haven’t they?” 

Connie’s jaw dropped. “How the dickens did you 
know that?” he demanded, taking a step nearer. 

“The stripe,’ explained Hendrey, a shadowy smile 
brightening his face a little. “I thought they'd give it 
to you before long.” 

The big fellow stared at him in speechless amazement. 
“ But — but what do you know about stripes, and — and 
about me?” he stammered at length. “You're not a 
scout, are you?” 

“No; they wouldn’t let me be one. I’m not sure the 
fellows would want me, either.” His voice was dull and 
bitter. Then suddenly his eyes flashed and a touch of 
color crept into his pale face. “But I'd rather be a 
scout than anything else in the world,” he went on with 
an odd, half-suppressed passion. “I’ve learned a lot of 
the tests. I’ve watched the fellows here for over a year. 
I know their names and their rank in the troop. And 
sometimes if I try hard I can almost make myself believe 
that I belong “s 

He broke off abruptly, the color flaming into his cheeks 
like fire. His lids drooped, veiling the momentary 
sparkle in his eyes; he made an odd apologetic gesture 
with his hands. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” gasped Conquest. “ But why 
shouldn’t you be a scout if you want to so much?” 

The boy shot an embarrassed glance at him. “Mr. 
Warrington, my guardian, won’t let He doesn’t 
understand. He thinks the fellows are—are rough —— 
It’s that beastly Mrs. Richardson. He believes everything 
she tells him.” 

“Who's she?” asked Connie. 

“The housekeeper. She never lets me go anywhere 
or‘do anything I want to. She’s afraid if I make friends 
with fellows and have them around it'll be too much 
trouble for her, or something.” 

“ But don’t you ever see anybody at all?” 

“Oh, there are two or three from up on the hill she 
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lets come in,” Hendrey answered. “ But they’re just silly 
kids. They can’t do anything. They’re afraid of my 
pony and they throw a ball like a girl. They might as 
well be girls for all the good they are. I guess that’s why 
She likes them.” 
IS tone of intense scorn might 
have been amusing had he 
not been so desperately in earnest. 
Certainly Conquest felt no in- 
clination to laugh. On the con- 
trary he was conscious of a grow- 
ing feeling of sympathy for the 
bey who was proving so very dif- 
ferent from anything he had 
imagined. The occasional com- 
ments of the other scouts had led 
. him to believe that young Hendrey 
was pretty much of a sissy, either 
too proud or timid to associate 
with the other boys in the town. 
Apparently he was far from that, 
and Connie’s interest in the situa- 
tion grew with every passing 
moment. 

“Couldn't you—er—break 
away now and then?” he sug- 
gested. “She can’t expect to 
keep you tied up forever.” 

Hendrey flushed. “I—I might, 
but what good would it do — now? 
The fellows here wouldn’t bother 
with me. They —they think I’m 
a regular ninny, and I don’t much 
blame them. If—if I were only 
a scout it might be different after 
a while. 


Conquest smiled. He had a 
rather nice smile, friendly and 
infectious. “You can’t expect to 


make friends all at once with a 
bunch who don’t know you,” he 
said. ‘“Everyone’s got to make 
a start. Of course they’re a pile 
of others in the troop you'd like 
better, but if you want to begin with me e 

“ With *” repeated Hendrey breathlessly. 
you mean that—honestly? Why, I’d rather 
always thought that you ye 

He paused, an expression of adoration in his eyes 
which embarrassed Conquest. , 

“Sure, I mean it,” returned the latter quickly. “ Why 
not? If you like, I'll come around once in a while and 
we'll see if we can’t get rid of Mrs. Richardson’s preju- 
dice against - Well, against real fellows. What's 
your other name, anyway? I don’t believe I’ve heard.” 

“Stan,” said Hendrey, his face glowing. “The fel- 
lows call you Connie, don’t they?” 

Conquest smiled. “Or Bill. You can take your pick. 
Well, when would you like me to come? I suppose you'll 
be pretty busy the next few days getting ready for 
Christmas.” 





“ Do 
I’ve 


you? 








H* was astonished at the sudden transformation of 
Hendrey’s face. The glow died out of it like a 
snuffed candle. The sparkle vanished from the gray eyes; 
his lips dropped sullenly. 

“Christmas!” he repeated sharply. 
mean by getting ready?” 

Connie stared. “ Why—er—don’t you 
kind of a celebration? and—a 


“What do you 


have some 
get presents, and— 
er— give them to your friends?” he stammered. 

“T haven’t any friends,” retorted the boy bitterly. 
““There’s nobody to give me presents but Mr. Warrington. 
The only celebration we have is a big dinner, but what’s 
the fun of eating it with just Mrs. Richardson? I hate 
Christmas !” 

“Don’t your guardian ——’ 
Connie. 

“ He’s never here then. He has some kind of a celebra- 
tion at his club on Christmas. He’ll be out Tuesday, but 
he'll be going back the next afternoon.” 

For once Conquest was nonplussed. He was trying 
hard to think of something cheerful to say when the 
massive front door sprung open and a tall, stately figure 
clad in black silk stood in the opening. 

“Stanton!” she called in a full-throated, slightly im- 
perious voice. “Please come in. You'll catch cold 
standing there.” 

Hendrey caught the other’s arm. “That’s her,” he 
whispered. “Come on and I'll introduce you; then it'll 
be easier next time.” 
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Connie hesitated an instant and_ then 
shoulders. After all what was there to be afraid of? 
“She can’t eat me,” he thought whimsically. A moment 
later he was on the piazza, hat in hand, and Hendrey was 
saying: 

“This is William Conquest, Mrs. Richardson. 
scout, and he’s coming to see me sometimes.” 


squared his 


He’s a 


HE introduction was acknowledged by a cool in- 
clination of the head and without any motion to 
shake hands. In fact the housekeeper seemed anxious 
to cut short the interview, but she could have been no 
more so than Connie himself. He escaped as quickly 
as he could, and as he sped down the walk and into the 
snow-banked street, he shook his head regretfully. 

“Poor kid,” he murmured. “ Think of sitting down 
to Christmas dinner with only her for company! She’s 
about as cheerful as a_ hearse.” 

Connie arrived early at the headquarters of the Riverton 
scout troop on Monday night. It promised to be a busy 
meeting, for the last details of the troop’s ‘Christmas 
celebration had to be arranged, and the boy had a little 
matter of his own to attend to first; he had been doing 
a lot of thinking in the past forty-eight hours. 

“See here, fellows,” he began directly, having corralled 
most +. his patrol in a corner, “I want to invite Stan 
He..drey to our Christmas blow-out.” 

A bombshell exploding could scarcely have produced 


more effect. For a moment there was dead silence. 
Then everyone began to exclaim at once. 

“Stan Hendrey!” 

“That sissy! Why he’d spoil the party.” 

“Turn over, Bill; you’re dreaming.” 

“Yes, stand away from ‘the horse’s head. He might 


bite you.” 

Conquest waited calmly until the uproar had died 
away. Then he turned to Hatfield, the patrol leader, 
who alone had made no comment. 

“What do you say, Bruce?” he asked. 

Hatfield hesitated an instant. “If you're in earnest, 
Bill,” he replied at length, “all I can say is that only 
members of the troop and candidates for election are 
expected.” 

“Supposing Hendrey were a candidate for election?” 
asked Connie quietly. 

“G-o-o-d night!” groaned Kippert rolling his eyes. 
“Why, that simp wouldn’t make a scout in a thousand 
years.” 

“Don’t you kid yourself, Fat,” retorted Conquest. 
“He’s got the makings of a dandy scout, believe me! 
I met him Saturday and went around again to see him 
this afternoon. He can tie knots pretty near as fast 
as Rocks, and you ought to see the firemaking set he’s 
rigged up.” 


H®* had caught the attention of the fellows now, and, 
seizing his advantage, he swiftly outlined some 
of the impressions he had brought away from his two 
visits to the hitherto inaccessible Hendrey house. He 
was no orator. His phrases were simple, almost blunt, 
but into the narrative he insensibly breathed the 
breath of life. Somehow he made his hearers see the 
cold gorgeousness of the great mansion, with its absent 
guardian, the chill, austere housekeeper, the retinue of 
hired servants and that lonely boy around whom all this 
luxury revolved —a boy smothered in wealth, with every 
earthly possession which money could buy, who yet was 








The thin white face with its wistful eyes staring at’ them from the 


actually starving for companions and friendliness. The 
climax came when he told how young Hendrey, sickened 
of tapestries and velvet hangings and the carved, gilded 
furniture with which the house was crowded, had fitted 
up his own room in the plainest sort of manner, with scout 
pictures on the walls, scout books on the shelves, scout 


_ paraphernalia everywhere, in a. pitiful attempt to create 


a semblance of the reality he craved. 

When he finished a long silence followed, broken only 
by the talk and laughter of other scouts skylarking at 
the further end of the big room. 

“Gee!” murmured Rocks McKenna at 
never thought he was like that.” 

“Me, neither,” agreed good natured Harry Kippert. 
“We need another fellow in the patrol, too, now that 
Jack Gilson’s left.” 

“Aw, say!” protested Butch Shorling, who seldom 
agreed to anything without argument. “If we got him 
in he’d be wanting to run the whole show just because 
he’d got dough.” 

“Not a chance,” retorted Conquest decidedly. 
not that sort.” 

“And if he was,” smiled Hatfield, “ we’ve handled that 
kind before. It takes more than money to run a scout 
troop. I move we give the kid a show.” 

“Second the motion,” promptly spoke up Bobby Lee. 
“But look here, Bill; I thought you said his guardian 
wouldn’t let him be a scout. How are you going to get 
around that?” 

“Put it up to Mr. Warrington straight,” answered 
Connie quietly. “ He’s coming to Riverton to-morrow, 
and I’m going to have a talk with him.” 

He spoke calmly, but down in his heart he knew that 
such an interview would not be easy, and he dreaded it 
more than anything he had ever undertaken. But there 
was a streak of stubborn determination in the boy’s 
makeup which had carried him through more difficult 
places than this. With the fellows won over — for each 
patrol had the right of nominating their own members — 
one big point was gained, and on the following afternoon 
Connie prepared, as he expressed it, to “beard the lion 
in his den.” 


length. “I 


“ He’s 


tae “den” in this case was the Riverton Trust Com- 
pany. Conquest had learned from Stan Hendrey, 
whom he wished to keep in the dark until everything had 
been arranged, that his guardian would be there for most 
of the afternoon. Dressed with more than usual care, 
the boy made his way hither about three o’clock and 
after considerable delay he was ushered into the Directors’ 
Room, where a tall, white-haired, distinguished looking 
man sat writing at one end of the long table. 

For a long moment —to the boy it seemed eternity — 
Connie stood before him flushed and tongue-tied. Then he 
pulled himself together and briefly proffered his request. 

“A scout!” repeated Mr. Warrington curtly. “ Humph! 
He’s spoken about that before, but Mrs. Richardson - 
By the way, how did you come to know my ward? I 
don’t recall you as one of his friends.” 

When Conquest had 
explained, Mr. Warring- 


ton sat eyeing him for 
a moment or two in 
silence. Then he shook 


his head. 
“T don’t think it would 
do,” he 


said. “I know 


a 


limousine stuck in his mind 
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almost nothing myself of the Boy Scout organization, 
but Mrs. Richardson tells me that the —er— troop here 
is made up of all sorts and kinds of boys, many of them — 
a — not especially desirable. Stantonis not strong. These 
long walks and camping parties and rough and tumble 
doings wouJd be very bad for him.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t like that, sir,” protested Connie 
eagerly. “I beg your pardon, but there’s so much more 
to scouting than just hikes and camps. And when we 
are on a hike there’s such a lot to see and do that we 
haven’t much time for — for roughhouse. I do wish you’d 
consider it, sir. Stan is so awfully — lonely.” 

“Lonely!” repeated the man sharply. “ Mrs. Richard- 
son tells me he has plenty of boy friends.” 

Connie flushed. “There are a few boys who come 
around to see him,” he stammered, “but —but they’re 
little boys, and— You see, a fellow doesn’t want to 
just stay at home and see the few who come there. He 
wants to go out and—and be part of the bunch, and do 
things they do with them, and—and get to be a little 
better at some stunts than the next chap. That’s one of 
the best things about scouting. You’re always on the 
jump learning something new and interesting. Stan would 
make a dandy if he only got the chance. Why, already he 
knows the scout oath, and the laws and a lot of knots —” 

“The scout oath? What is that?” 

Connie’s head went up and his broad shoulders squared 
unconsciously as he repeated the simple lines. When he 
had finished there was an odd expression on the man’s face. 

“Tell me something more,” he said abruptly. 

Ragerly the boy obeyed, and as he outlined some of the 
more important aims and objects of scouting, and told of 
the work and play, the tasks and duties and competitions 
and amusements of the Riverton troop, the man’s keen 
eyes never left his face. The recital over, Mr. Warring- 
ton arose abruptly and took a turn or two across the 
room, pausing finally at a window to stare thoughtfully 
out on the snowy landscape. 

“Why are you so anxious for Stanton to become a 
scout?” he asked at length, turning back to Conquest. 

The boy flushed, and then he smiled. ‘“ I—TI guess it’s 
because I —like him,” he answered simply. 

There was a faint, answering smile on Mr. Warrington’s 
face. “I’m rather glad you do,” he said slowly. “ I’ve 
an idea he’ll profit by that liking.” 

“Then it’s all right?” asked Connie eagerly. 
let him —” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s bully! He'll be simply tickled to death. 
you ever so much, sir.” ; 
Mr. Warrington’s smile deepened and he suddenly held 
out his hand. “On the contrary,” he said in a pleasant, 
friendly voice which held an undercurrent of earnestness, 

“it is I who am obliged to you.” 


“You'll 


Thank 


HEN Connie left the building ten minutes later he 
felt much as one does on escaping from the 


dentist. 


He had dreaded the interview so much, and for 
(Continued on Page 72) 














Startled, Sport dropped 
his glass 


HE puck slithered across the ice, missing the 

Clown’s hockey stick by a scant inch. Carom- 

ing from the side boards to the clutches of an 

eager Plata Date forward, it was whirled back 
toward the Clan’s goal, as the referee’s whistle shrilled 
the end of the match. 

“You poor ham!” growled Slippery Elm five minutes 
later as the mortified Clown was tugging off his hockey 
shoes in the skating house. “If you hadn’t missed that 
pass we'd have tied the score, and beaten them in the 
overtime period. Now the Plata Dates cop the club 
league. They were chesty enough before. There'll be no 
living with ’em now. What’s the matter with vou any- 
how, Clown? You've been in a trance for a week.” 

“I'm sorry, Slippery,” replied the crestfallen Clown, 
“but really ” — 

“ House partyitis, not trance,” interrupted Skeeter Rob- 
inson, hopping around on one foot, while he rummaged in 
his locker for his street clothes. 

“Ever since he had that invitation to the Christmas 
house party at General Lowell’s, he’s been worse than 
useless. Missed three shots at goals this afternoon; and 
he’s taken to studying nights. It’s gone to his head.” 

“The trouble with some people around here,” retorted 
the Clown angrily, as he turned up thé collar of his 
ulster, “is they are sore, because they weren’t invited. 
My brother says” 

“Stop him!” yelled the Owl from a bench in front of 
the fire place, “if he gets started on what his brother says 
we'll all. need gas masks.” 

“What is it your brother says?” 
with sweet malice. 

“If it hadn’t been for General Lowell the Germans 
would have captured Paris,” chanted the Clan the 
Clown went out slamming the door behind him. 


asked Antidote Jones 


as 


HE next afternoon, after recitations, the Clown, with 
the knowledge of his poor playing of the day 
before still rankling in mind, walked out to the end of 
the village, where he stood on the stone bridge which 
spanned the river by the Bemis Knitting Mill. But 
even the fascinating sport of throwing snowballs at an 
empty oil can which had lodged against a cake of ice 
could hold his interest’ for a few minutes only. Then, 
feeling hungry, he remembered he was in the vicinity of 
Nannie’s cottage, and that, most wonderful of all, he 
had money in his pocket, so he betook himself thither as 
fast as his long legs would carry him, the thought of 
rich chocolate and layer cake spurring him on. 

After three cups of steaming chocolate, piled high 
with whipped cream, and four huge slabs of layer cake, 
he so far forgot his woes that he told Nannie of his 
impending visit. 

She listened he 


patiently, exclaiming when finished : 





“The saints bless him 
fur stoppin’ thim mur- 
therin’ divils. And tu 


think ye are to stay wit 
th’ great man!  Foine! 


Foine! Master Stone, it’s 
great tales ye'll be tell- 
ing old Nannie next 
turm.” 

The Clown paid her. 
“Merry Christmas and 


Happy New Year, Nan- 


nie,” he said. “ Tim’ll 
be home, I suppose?” 

Nannie’s bright old 
eyes began to blink 
suspiciously, and her 
gnarled fingers tugged 
at the corner of her 
apron. “He'll not, Mas- 
ter Stone. Tim was 


hurted bad last week in 


th’ factory where he wurks. He’s in th’ 
’orspital in Boston now.” 
“Why, Nannie, what a shame! You'll be 


going down to see him? He’s getting along 
all right, isn’t he? Anything I can do?” 

“Thank ye, no, Master Stone. Yis, praise 
th’ Saints, he’s out o’ danger; but I can’t go tu him. 
Trade’s been poor this winter, an’ travelin’s awful dear 
nowadays ” 

“ Gee, that’s a crime, at Christmas, too!” exclaimed 
the Clown, his red face lined with concern, for he was 
very fond of the old Irish woman. 

“ Say, Nannie,’ he continued as a brilliant idea 
flashed through his brain. “Maybe if I speak to the 
fellers we can raise enough to send you.” 

“Ye'll do naught o’ th’ kind, Master Stone, for Lor’ 
love ye, I'll not take charity even to see me bye. 
Merry Christmas, me lad and gude luck to ye.” 

Her old voice broke, and to prevent the sound of her 
grief from reaching his ears, she slammed the door as 
icicles ‘that 


he stood kicking at a little edging of 
fringed her top step. 
Reluctantly, he walked down her path and turned 


toward the village, kicking viciously at lumps of ice 
in the road to express his indignation at the misfor- 


tune that had befallen his old friend. 

AS he walked, he thought of how Nannie had come 
to Sweetwater in the fall of his “prep” year 

and how he had been the first to discover her one 


afternoon after football practice standing on the steps 
of Morgan Hall, a covered basket filled with fruit and 
small packages of candy upon her arm and a smile 
upon her honest Irish face that went straight to the 
heart of the homesick boy. 

Since that day, so many 


ages ago it seemed to the 
Clown, now in the upper 
form, Nannie’s popularity 


had waned great at Sweet- 
water. Her wit and sunny 
good humor soon endeared 
her to the whole school; 
and undying fame had been 
won by her when, in a close 
game with Hull, an elusive 
enemy half-back had a clear 
field, she danced up and 
down upon the side lines, 
screaming at Slippery Elm 
who was in hot pursuit: 
“Stop that spalpeen or Ill 
no darn yer socks any 
more!” 
* What almighty ass 
I was to have blurted that 
out about getting the fel- 
lows to chip in,” he thought. 
“She won’t take charity, 
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Nannie’s too game, and it would have been a cinch to 
have raised it.” 

Then he stopped short and stealthily drew out his 
pocketbook, looking at the check for fifty dollars his 
grandfather had sent him for his expenses to the General’s 
house party. Quickly he stuffed the wallet back in an 
inside pocket and walked on in the fast settling dusk. 
Then his steps grew slower and slower, finally he stopped. 

“Darn it!” he exclaimed. “I’ve got to. Didn’t she 
pull me through typhoid when we had the epidemic, and 
every trained nurse in the county had a case she couldn’t 
leave? Sat up night after night and Doc Meggs told 
me afterwards, if it hadn’t been for her I'd ’er croaked 
sure. I got to, that’s all. It’s blamed hard but I got to.” 

That evening the Clown called upon Father Kelly. 

“Tell her the Lord sent it. Nannie’s as religious as 
can be,” he said, terribly embarrassed as he arose to go. 

The old priest chuckled, as he went to the door with 
his visitor. “I think,” he said shaking hands, “ I’d not 
be far wrong if I did. You’ve done a good turn tonight 
my son, and old Nannie will bless you unknowingly until 
her dying day. By the way, if ever your Latin gets a 
bit hard, I'll be glad to give you a lift. Good night.” 

For the next few days the Clown maintained a dis- 
creet silence about the house party, but one afternoon 
a week before vacation, while the Clan was inhaling 
milk shakes at Gus’s, Sport Scully asked him when he 
started. 

“Not going after all” replied the Clown in a poor 
attempt to seem unconcerned, 


TARTLED, Sport dropped his glass upon the floor, 
for which mishap Gus promptly assessed him an 
extra fifteen cents. 

“Good night!” he roared, when he had recovered his 
power of speech. “ Not going! Why you and the Gen. 
eral are great pals, aren’t you? He made a speech in 
New York not long ago in which he said if you'd been 
in France with him —” 

“Shut up!” cried the miserable Clown. 

“Are you sick?” inquired the Owl sweetly from a 
bench where he lay sprawled. “ Why, you’ve been blow- 
ing about this house party for a month.” 

“He’s got bubbles in his think tank,” interrupted 
Antidote Jones. “I’m going for Doctor Meggs.” 

“Go to thunder,” replied the Clown as he stalked 



















After three cups of chocolate and four huge slabs of layer cake he 
forgot his woes 
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majestically out, leaving the Clan gaping after him in 
open mouthed astonishment. 

The next few days were agony to the Clown, for the 
Clan singly and ensemble never missed a chance to 
inquire about his chum the General, until he began to 
hate the very name of General Lowell; and to wish that 
in some miraculous manner he might be transported to 
his home in Virginia. 

Slippery Elm, the ’varsity half back and his room- 
mate, tried his best to pump him; but all he got for his 
pains was the reply, “I chucked it ’cause I’m way be- 
hind in Latin. I’m going to stay at school and study.” 

The simple expedient of telling his clubmates what 
he had done the Clown never considered for a minute. 
He was bashful of his own generosity and afraid his 
schoolmates would think he was playing to the grand- 
stand, 


FTER the other boys left, he prowled about the 
deserted school as a cat haunts an empty house in 
which it has known days of happiness. When he walked 
through the corridors of the dormitory, the sound of 
his footsteps on the bare floors reechoed mournfully in 
his ears as though in mockery of the days when the 
building was a humming hive of banging doors, whistles 
and the rapid patter of hurrying feet. 

And as the days dragged tediously by, homesickness 
descended upon him and wrapped him in its pall of 
malignity. ‘Time after time he found himself thinking 
of his home in Virginia. 

On the morning of the third day before Christmas 
the Clown was huddled close to his fireplace reading 
the daily paper but, not being interested in the inter- 
nal politics of the Lithuanians or home rule for the 
Ukranians, whom he secretly suspected of having invented 
the ukalele, he was not enjoying himself. He yawned, 
letting paper slip to the floor and, for a few minutes 
sat staring into the wood fire. 

Then his glance roved to the paper lying at his feet 
and the picture of a negro caught his eye. Above the 
smeary cut was the caption “ Discovered trying to fire 
the school farm.” The Clown picked up the paper and 
read the half-column story of how the night before a 
watchman had, in his rounds of the Academy buildings, 
come upon a negro, a former janitor who had been dis- 
charged by the faculty for selling the football team’s 
signals to a rival school, skulking about the barn at 
the school farm with a huge can full of oil which he 
dropped as he fled at the watchman’s approach. 

When the Clown finished, he tossed the paper in the 
general direction of the waste basket and sauntered over 
to a window against which the snow was driving. 

“Cheerful day,” he muttered. “If Jim escaped, as 
the paper says, he showed poor judgment. A jail would 
be lots better in this weather, and,” he. added, with a 
glance of disgust around the room, “it couldn’t be worse 
than this, there’s company there anyway.” 

In the middle of the afternoon it stopped snowing 
and, restless for something to do, he started off on a 
hike through Baxter’s Woods. By the spring half way 
up Bald Top, he found the fresh track of a fox. For 
an hour, he tramped steadily along, following it in the 
dustlike snow until he reached the trail that led up to 
a small cabin the Clan had built the year before where, 
with one of the masters, they sometimes spent week-ends. 

The fox tracks followed this trail a short distance and 
then twisted down the side of the hill into a rocky gorge 
where the Clown decided it was not worth while to follow. 

He looked at his watch and decided to push on to the 
cabin. 

As he topped the rise that lay between him and the 
little building, he was surprised to see a wisp of smoke 
curling up from its mud chimney. Thinking some tramp 
had made the cabin a place of refuge, he turned off into 
the woods on his right so as to approach it from a clump 
of spruce that grew close to its rear wall, intending to 
get a glimpse of the intruder through a rear window 
which was only a few feet beyond some especially thick 
growing young trees. 


C AREFULLY he crept along, blessing his scout train- 

ing that enabled him to pick his steps without 
danger of making a noise. He wormed into the clump of 
spruce and worked his way through it to within a few 
feet of the open space between the trees and the rear of 
the cabin. Reaching forth his hand he parted the branches 
enough so he could peep through. As he did so, a face 
appeared at the window not ten feet away; the face of 
the negro whose picture he had seen in the paper that 
very morning. 

The man glanced up at the sky and, from the expression 
in his eyes, the Clown knew he had not seen him. So he 
let the branches slip into place and backed his way out 
of the thicket. 

He started toward the village at a swinging lope, deter- 


mined to report his dis- 
covery to the sheriff; but 
before he had gone two hun- 
dred yards his pace slack- 
ened until it dropped to a 
walk. Then he came to a 
dead stop. He was going 
to capture the negro and 


deliver him over to. the 
sheriff without any outside 
help. 


He had no idea of how he 
was going to accomplish his 
task, but he remembered a 
cave two hundred yards up 
the hillside that he and Slip- 
pery Elm had found the 
summer before; so he de- 
cided to go there and per- 
fect a plan of campaign. 

Ten feet from the en- 
trance he found the cave dry 
as a bone, with a thick, 
ankle deep carpet of dead 
leaves spread on its floor 
and a bundle of dry wood in 
a corner. 

Soon he had a fire blazing and, burrowing 
into the leaves, he lay beside it, grateful for 
its warmth, thinking, thinking of how he could 
accomplish his wild design. Was there any- 
thing in his pockets he could use? He chuckled 
aloud as his hands struck a big wad of sulphur 
matches for he remembered a trick he had 
played on Pompey, his grandfather’s old 
colored butler. Then he burrowed deeply into 
the leaves again, for the wind had changed and 
was now blowing directly into the mouth of 
the cave. 

He looked at his watch. It was only eight o’clock, 
three hours he must wait before he dared make his raid 
upon the cabin. 

It grew colder and colder, and the Clown’s buoyant 
spirits began to droop. 

“Tm a fool,” he thought, “to try to capture that 
fellow. He may slip a knife into me.” 


_" he possessed a good sized streak of obstinacy 

and once he tried to do a thing, he hated to leave 
it unfinished. An hour of his vigil dragged by, then a 
second passed slower even than the first. He lay curled 
up in his bed of leaves, hating the mess into which his 
obstinancy was driving him and yet determined to see 
it through. Finally, he pillowed his head on the soft 
leaves, the heat from the fire making him drowsier and 
drowsier. 

He woke with a start, shivering; the fire had died 
down to a red bed of embers and his arms and legs were 
stiff and cramped with the cold. He glanced at his 
watch. It was half-past eleven. 

Scrambling to his feet, he shook off the leaves and 
stamped about to get warm. 

Quickly he stripped the sulphur heads from his matches 
and mixed them into a soft paste by adding melted snow, 
holding the mixture in the palm of one hand while he 
stirred it with his fingers, until it attained the right 
consistency. 

Then he gave his face a liberal coating, being careful 
not to get any in his eyes. He daubed his hands; then, 
removing his cap, he ran his fingers through his hair. 
Next he put out the last remnants of his fire and glided 
out into the darkness. As he sped through the night, 
he revolved in his mind his plan of action, going over 
and over again the details he had determined to follow 
in seeking to gain an entrance to the cabin without arous- 
ing its occupant. 

The cabin was built with a large living and sleeping 
room; in the rear of which was a smaller room or shed 
used for cooking and, at one end, for storage. There 
was a door between the two rooms which had no lock 
and the Clown had in his pocket a key to the outer door 
of the smaller room which opened toward the clump of 
spruce. Furthermore, he knew Mr. Ferris had left an 
old shot gun and a handful of cartridges at the bottom 
of the locker in the shed. 

If he could enter the shed, and get possession of the 
gun before the negro woke all would be well. If not, he 
preferred not to think of what might happen. 

He reached the clump of spruce and wormed his way 
through it silently as an Indian. Carefully he parted 
the branches of the trees nearest the cabin. Not a sign 
of a light showed in the little building. Keeping in 
the shadows cast by the trees, he crossed the narrow 
open space and stood close against the rear wall. 

‘For several minutes he waited, getting his nerves under 
control, then, sliding along the cabin wall, he raised his 
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“Oh laws, laws a massy!” the black groaned. 


eyes stealthily above the sill of one of the living room 
windows and peered within. 

At first, all he could distinguish was the fireplace, 
where the embers of an almost extinct fire gave off a 
faint glow. Gradually, as his eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness, he picked out various familiar articles of 
rude furniture, and at last he discerned a shadowy form 
sprawled underneath a heap of blankets on one of the 
bunks. 


gp erery a weird sound reached his ears and he 

ducked his head below the window sill, trembling 
with excitement. Again and again he heard the noise, 
then, realizing what it was, he almost shrieked aloud his 
laughter. The negro was snoring. Snoring with the 
regularity of a steamer’s fog horn. 

Drawing the key from his pocket the Clown crept 
around the door, inserted it in the lock and turned it. 
A horrible creak broke the stillness of the night and he 
froze in his tracks. 

Crouching on the threshold he waited. Then, as the 
sound of the negro’s regular snoring reached him, he 
pushed open the door. Two steps brought him to the 
locker. In another instant he had the shot gun and was 
feverishly unwinding its wrappings of oily rags. A dab 
with his right hand into the locker, and his fingers 
grasped some cartridges. One he plumped into the 
breech of the gun and then, tucking his cap in his pocket, 
he glided into the living room. 

He tiptoed to the corner farthest from the fireplace 
and sat down on the back of a wooden chair with his 
feet in its seat. He drew a long breath and then let 
forth a blood curdling screech, at the same time knocking 
a tin pan off the table. 

The negro bounded from his bunk, then fell to his 
knees, as he saw, apparently floating half way between 
the floor and the ceiling, a grinning, glowing skull, from 
the top of which waved hair of streaming fire. 

“Oh laws, laws a massy!” the black groaned. 

“No, the devil!” The Clown replied in hollow tones. 
“Come from the pit to carve out your liver and eat it 
raw before your eyes.” 

“Oh, Massa Debil, Good Debiil, what ah ever done to 
you! Let me be, good Massa Debil,” the black man 
slobbered in his fright. 

“Get up!” the Clown thundered. “Open that door and 
walk straight ahead. If you turn around, I'll tear your 
flesh from your bones with my fiery fingers,” and he waved 
a glowing hand before him. 

Moaning with fright, the negro staggered to his feet and 
shuffled to the door. His hands shook so that he could 
scarcely draw the bolt; but finally he got it open and 
stepped out into the night while the Clown, with a terrific 
howl, followed. 

“To the right,” the Clown bellowed when they reached 
the path that led to the village and the negro turned as 
ordered, shuffling ahead with the Clown following. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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By J. Allan Dunn 


ED FREEMAN slipped 
out of his pajamas at 
the door of the shack 
and raced across. the 

firm white sand for a dawn-dip 
in the lagoon. He was as brown 
as a native. His father declared 
that you would have to look under 
Ted’s armpits to know that he 
was the son of a white man, but 
that was not quite true. Ted had 
two physical attributes that no 
kanaka_ shared. His hair was 
black enough but his eyes were 
gray and he had freckles. Under 
the skin it was again different. 


In Ted's veins the red blood held 
something that changed _ the 
chemistry of his mind if it did 
not affect that of his body. It 
was the heritage of the white race, 
the that him apart 
Malanesians among whom his father traded. 


the 
It was not 
that Ted treated the native lads as inferiors, it was be- 


conquering race, set from 


cause he felt himself their superior. Naturally he knew 
more, education and environment had done that for him. 
And many of the natives could outswim him, outrun 
him. Yet he was their master, instinctively they deferred 
to him. And he knew that he must live up to this 
position 

“It’s this way, Ted,” his father philosophized. “The 


natives have 
for thinking. 


got brains of a sort but they don’t use ’em 
Maybe they could be trained but it ‘ud take 
generations. smarter than the rest, 
or more cunning, but they don’t think things out, as a 
general rule. children. Their brains re- 
mind me of a cheap brand of clock. They have to be 
wound up once in a while, they ain't accurate and you 
never know what they’re goin’ to do. Might be friendly 
with and then turn on you all of a 
sudden.” 


Sometimes one is 


More or less 


you for years 


ED had looked up at the little armory kept in the 
room off the store. His father had taken pains 
to teach him how to shoot quick and straight —in case 
of trouble. But trouble seemed vague. The natives that 
brought them copra and ivory nuts, pearl shell and the 
horny casings of the hawksbill turtle, in exchange for 
tckacco and salmon and cloth and the odds and ends 
of South Sea Island trade, seemed a happy-go-lucky lot, 
living lightly, laughing easily, good-natured; passing their 
lives in singing, sleeping, dancing, with a little fishing, 
less working of crops and still less actual labor in col- 
lecting trade produce. 

Back in the bush the dark, jungly, mysterious bush 
that stretched behind the station, mounting up to the 
bare crags of extinct volcano cones, things were different. 
There they were bloodthirsty, making perpetual war 
among the tribes, carrying off women, taking heads, 
capturing victims for sacrifices and cannibal feasts. But 
the beach-people? Ted rather fancied that his father ex- 
aggerated the dangers to impress Ted with caution in 
handling the store when his father made his trips to other 
stations in his launch. He hinted as much. And _ his 
father had shaken his head. 

“ Beach or bush, they’re akin, Ted. Only a few de- 
grees removed. If anything happened out of the ordi- 
nary, you'd see. Can’t be too careful. Mr. Redfern’s 
got a hard job on his hands, though I admire his nerve 
and respect his ambition. They like singing the himinis 
he teaches Like the music, like to listen to his 
talks, anything about anybody’s God interests ‘em, but 
it’s all a sort of kindergarten play to them and a heap 
Their own superstitions are bred in ’em, 
in the bone. It’s a big job he’s got on hand. And I 
wish he’d left his wife and her sister behind him. This 
is no place for women yet awhile but I couldn’t talk 
him out of it. Or her.” 


"em. 


less instructive. 


EDFERN was the resident missionary at  Tiri. 
Tiri consisted of the Freeman’s house and store 
combined, the copra sheds and wharf, the mission house 
on the opposite horn of the crescent bay and the half- 
completed church midway, near the native settlement, a 
church built, or to be built, by convert volunteer labor, 


which accounted for its tardy finishing. The thatched 








roof and walls were done but the 
interior was still that of a shed, 
lacking benches, lacking the glazed 
windows that were to come from 
Sydney some time when a steamer 
should see fit to call at Tiri. 
Ted liked the missionary, a tall, 
stooping man with eyes that were 
earnest but could smile easily and 


he liked his wife. Of the sister 
who had come over from the big 
Mission Headquarters on Am- 
brym he had seen little. The only 
other person at Tiri or within 


fifty miles of Tiri, who was not 
a native, was Ah Chee, professing 
Christian and the general cook 
and factotum of the Redfern 
household. 

Ted had beaten the sun by a 
: few seconds. Dawn was coming 
swiftly with a rosy flush, the sound of the breeze in the 
palms and the ery of parrots as he slugged his way out 
toward the reef. Then the golden dise itself shot up 
iike thunder — out of the sea and it was broad day! 

Ted turned on his back to get the dazzle out of his 
eyes, floating luxuriantly in the warm but refreshing 
water. 

“By Jiminy,” he said aloud, “it’s Christmas morning. 
I'd almost forgetten it.” 

A school of tiny fishes, pursued by some finny pirate, 
flashed out of the water close to him, glittering as if 
they had been carved out of pearl. A flock of parrots, 


shining in vivid green and scarlet, winged their noisy 
to a little island. As he swam shoreward he saw 


way 
the natives coming down for their morning swim, bright 
bits of cloth kilting and draping them, red flowers behind 
their ears, care-free, chattering, laughing. It didn’t seem 
much like Christmas. No wonder he had «lmost forgotten 
it. Last Christmas he had been back in the States with 
his aunt. There had been snow and sledding, skating, 
fishing through the ice, roaring fires and a Christmas Tree. 

“Oh well,” there was going to be a Christmas Tree 
this year too. An ironwood had been set up in the church 
already and there was a box of decorations, candles, 
trinkets as gifts, all for the benefit of the native congre- 
gation. Mr. Redfern was going to drive home the story 
of Christmas with the giving of presents to his childlike 
converts. And Ted, who was tall for his fifteen years, 
was to be Father Christmas. Mrs. Redfern’s sister had 
made him a costume of red twill from his father’s shelves, 
with cotton batting for fur. Ted himself had made the 
beard of sun-bleached piri grass fine as hair and almost 
white. 


T had seemed funny to Ted, this appearance of Father 
Christmas in costume supposedly typical of the 
frozen northland, of which these native sons and daughters 
of the sun could know nothing, understand little. Sut 
Mr. Redfern agreed with Ted’s father about the minds 
of the kanakas. 

“Children,” he said. “They must be taught 
pictures, parables, presents, and this pageant of Christ- 
mas. There is a flock of ps for you, Ted. But they are 
very simple and, if you want to help me, you can act as 
Santa Claus, as the visible presence of the Goodwill Spirit 
of Christmas, of Peace on Earth and Goodwill toward 
Men.” 

It was going to be rather fun, Ted thought, giving out 
the presents. He knew all the village by name and he 
was going to exercise the privilege of Santa Claus and 
recite their little peccadillos, many of which had been over- 
looked for the sake of expediting trade and, so Supposed 
the natives, not seen at all, or forgotten. But Ted would 
show them different. He knew enough native to make 
himself easily understood and he would use his gruffest 
voice back of the disguising whiskers. Lots of fun! 

There was a phonograph, also, never yet played, re- 
served for Christmas. This had been a gift to Mr. Red- 
fern from a man in Sydney, who was a scientist, with a 
bent for proving certain theories concerning the origin 
of South Sea tribes. He had recorded the songs of many 
of them and, being well able to afford it, he had hit upon 
the practical method of giving a machine for recording 
and demonstration to missionaries in outlying districts. 
In exchange for the phonograph and a generous selection 


with 
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of records, they were to secure for him the music of their 
converts. ‘That was going to be fun, too, thought Ted. 
It wasn’t going to be such a bad old Christmas, after 
all. They were all to eat at the Mission-House. Plum- 
pudding and mince-meat (canned) had been provided 
by his father. Turtle would take the place of turkey, but 
there would be plenty of good things and the white folks 
would have their exchange of presents after the wonderful 
Christmas Tree and concert, scheduled for after dark, so 
that the candles would better display the trimmed tree 
and make more effective the appearance of Ted as Father 


Christmas. 


HILE he was dressing, his father, who had started 
breakfast while Ted was in the lagoon, put his 
head in at the door. 

“Mr. Redfern’s here, Ted,” he said. ‘“ He’ll have break- 
fast with us. We've got to make an early start to catch 
the tides going an’ coming back. We'll shut up shop 
today. If the natives want anything tell ’em to wait till 
get back.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Ted blankly. 

“Over to Malutu. Mr. Carlin at the Mission Station 
there is down with island fever. Word came last night. 
Nothing serious, but he’s on his back and he don’t want 
to have to cut out the Christmas services. So he sent a 
native over to ask Mr. Redfern to take ’em for him this 
forenoon. We can get there an’ back by dusk. It won't 
interfere with our celebration. Only Mrs. Redfern ain’t 
extra well this morning. That'll bring us back all the 
quicker. But Mr. Redfern thinks it’s his duty to go an’ 
that ends it.” 

“Ted,” said the missionary as the three of them ate 
breakfast, “I wish you'd help me out in this matter. 
We won't have much time after we get back, so, if you'll 
fix'up the decorations on the tree —they are all in the 
big case — get the candles ready for lighting, it'll speed 
things up. And you can get out the phonograph and the 
records but don’t play any of them—if you can help 
it—” he smiled at Ted, “that’s a pretty strong tempta- 
tion, I'll grant you, but I want to emphasize the service 
this evening with their hearing it for the first time. There 
are some special choir records in there with the rest. 
You can commandeer Ah Chee, if they don’t need him 
at my house,” he passed his hand a little wearily and 
uncertainly over his eyes, “and we'll be back as soon as 
time and tide will let us.” 

Ted promised, elated at the prospect of being given 
the responsibility, and watched the launch feel its way 
through the tortuous maze of reef to deep water where 
it picked up speed and puttered off for Malutu. He 
washed up the dishes and tidied the store and living 
apartments and spent much of the morning standing off 
disgruntled natives who wanted sticks of tobacco and 
cans of salmon for Kerissimussi peresenti (Christmas 
present). It had not taken them long to understand that 
part of the season’s significance, Ted thought. 

B* noon they had all left. Ted got his lunch. He had 

just finished when he saw Ah Chee, clad in spotless 
white, coming slowly along the beach from the Mission- 
House. Opposite the native village he stopped for a 
moment and then walked toward the huts, embowered in 
pandanus bush and palms. Closer up he halted, wheeled 
and came shuffling through the sand toward Ted at a 
fast gait, his round face gradually growing red as a full 
moon in the mist with his exertions, gleaming with 
moisture. 

“ Hi,” he said as he came up. “All those kanaka go 
*way? No one in village! I not like that velly much!” 

He was panting, sweat showed in damp blotches on his 
clothes, his usually calm face was troubled. Ted had 
never seen him before otherwise than placid, immaculate 
of costume. 


“What of it, Ah Chee? 


os 


Maybe they’ve gone in the 
bush for flowers. Or visiting. They know the Big Time 
doesn’t start until evening.” Ah Chee shook his head. 

“T not like that. Suppose they go catchee floweh, 
makee visit, they not take along evellyone. All gone, I 
tell you. Lilly kid, ol’ man, ol’ woman. Wo good that 
kind. Betteh you look out smaht.” 

“T will,” said Ted. He was not alarmed at Ah Chee’s 


fears. “You going to help me with the tree?” 
““No. I got too muchee to do. Plenty cookee. I come 
ask what time Misteh Fleeman say he be back. Misteh 
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Ledfehn, he speak sunset. He not know so well along 
Misteh Fleeman.” 


“Before dark, Ah Chee. Anything I can do?” 


“No. Only you look out smaht like I tell you. I sabe 
kanaka people too well. Some pilikia (trouble) walk 
along.” 


Ted watched him hurrying back. It was the haste of 
Ah Chee that began to impress him with the fact that 
Ah Chee himself was honest when he said he expected 
trouble. And the Chinaman did know native ways. There 
was no doubt as to that. He got out his Father Christ- 
mas clothes and beard to take over to the church and 
tried the effect of the whiskers. It was quite startling 
but he decided that he looked too young of face and made 
some effective changes with the charr rubbed from a 
burned cork. 


S he surveyed the change in the mirror he heard the 
shrill toot-toot-toot! of a launch whistle. It did 
not have the pitch of the whistle on his father’s boat and 
he took off the beard and hurried out as the sound came 
again. A white double-ender launch was coming in 
toward the beach with a white man standing up as he 
steered and a native boy waving a red fragment of cloth. 
Ted ran down to the water’s edge. The keel of the launch 
grounded and the native jumped out and held the boat 
from swinging, but the white man made no attempt to 
land. Ted’s face with its cork scoring under his eyes 
and lining-out wrinkles made the lad flush under his tan 
but the man did not seem to notice it. 

“You young Freeman?” he demanded. 
father?” 

Then Ted saw that two revolvers swung in _ holsters 
from his belt and that there were rifles in the cockpit. 
He told the visitor what had happened. 

“You here alone? I’m Scott, the trader at Taiki.” 

“Ah Chee, the cook, is with Mrs. Redfern and her 
sister. Up at the Mission-House.” 

The man scratched his head perplexedly. 

“TI can’t stay,” he said. “I’ve got to warn the rest. 
But I’ll be back as soon as I can. You got liquor in the 
shack? And guns?” 


“ Where’s your 


“Dad won't handle it. 


“No liquor,” answered Ted. 


There’s dad’s rifle and shotgun and my own, with one 
revolver. Dad took his automatic along in the launch.” 

“It’s lucky there’s no booze. The Chink armed?” 

“T don’t know. What’s wrong?” 

“Ngoko’s son’s dead. Ngoko turned Christian two 
months ago. Or pretended he did — to see what he could 
get out of it. Now he blames his boy’s death on the 
missionaries. Claims he’s got to square himself with his 
old gods. That may mean killing. No telling where he'll 
strike. How are your natives?” 

The man’s face turned grave as Ted told him they had 
disappeared. 

“That looks bad, son. Shows they’ve heard something 
about it. But Noko’s village is nearest to Heiwa. It’s 
likely they'll tackle that first. And there are women there, 
too. You'd better take your guns up to the Mission- 
House but, look here, don’t you use any of ’em until 
they start something. Kemember, you can bluff ’em six 
times out of ten. Especially as there’s no liquor here. 
Your own natives know that?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, I’ve got to go on. We'll try and get wind of 
what Ngoko is up to. It was the missionary at Heiwa 
who converted him—or thought he did. Seems like the 
trouble’ll start there. Of course it may not start at all. 
Ngoko knows he’ll have to pay for it in the end. I don’t 
like your kanakas goin’ off in the bush. Looks like they 
wanted to be out of the way. We might have got some- 
thing out of one of ’em. Don’t shoot unless you have to. 
I'll get word to your father soon’s I’ve warned Heiwa. 
Shove off, Peta.” 


ED saw the launch disappear as had his father’s 
earlier in the day. Then he went slowly up to the 
trading shack and overhauled the guns. He tried to 
decide what to do. It was hard for him to believe that 
the happy-go-lucky, friendly natives of their own village 
would turn on them or give help to enemies but he knew 
that the nature of the native could switch from one ex- 
treme to the other in the roll of an eye and they were 
all deathly afraid of Ngoko, a powerful Bush-Chief. 
Still, he reasoned, they might have had a hint of what 
was forward and quietly got out of the.way, hoping to 
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avoid all trouble. It seemed almost certain that Ngoko 
would strike, if he struck, at Heiwa. 

Meantime he was the guardian of two women with 
Ah Chee as an uncertain quantity. He did not mistrust 
the loyalty of Ah Chee so much as his fighting qualities 
and his courage. If he warned the Mission-House the news 
might scare Ah Chee into desertion. It was up to him. 

He decided to lock up the shack and to take his arms 
over to the church. The Mission-House stood away from 
the bush on rockier ground, free from cover. From the 
church he could see any hostile attempt in time enough 
for him to reach the Mission with his weapons. At the 
shack he would be too far away, too easily cut off. It 
was only four or five hours before his father and Mr. 
Redfern would be back, if they did not come earlier on 
the warning of the friendly trader. Ted knew that Heiwa 
communicated with Malutu, in plain sight ten miles away, 
by heliograph. Nothing at all might happen. He need 
not alarm the women until the last moment. And he 
could put in his time fixing up the tree. 

The afternoon hours passed peacefully, save that there 
was no sign of returning natives. Jim made the tree 
a thing of beauty, with the candles ready to light. He 
got out the phonograph and aranged the records, smother- 
ing the temptation to try one or two of them. He fairly 
itched to play some that could have nothing to do with 
any Christmas celebration. They were records of savage 
chants and dances—so the typewritten slips pasted on 
the discs told him — gathered in Guadalcanar in the Solo- 
mons, on lonely islands of the Hebrides, where the head- 
hunters and maneaters stood on the beaches with their 
trade-rifles and defied entrance to their bush-paths; ree- 
ords gathered at hardly-to-be-guessed hazards. But he 
mastered the impulse and set them aside. ‘Though the 
villagers were absent, they might come back and spoil 
the surprise that the missionary was going to use to make 
his service effective. 

He put them to one side and glanced curiously at the 
titles of the rest. They were hymns, recessionals and pro- 
cessionals, sung by the choir of Trinity Cathedral, Syd- 
ney; anthems, one or two of them. ‘Ted wondered how 
the natives would regard the mystic voice-box. 

(Continued on Page 7%) 
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(Synopsis of Part I appears on Page 74.) 
PART II. 


66 RACK!” a small, snappy report shattered 

the tense stillness. Papa Loi became limp; 

the knife dropped from his hand and he 

slowly sank down across the form that lay 

on the litter. Phil leaped across the council place and 

swiftly cut the rope that bound Bud, while the two boys 

following him menaced the crowd of blacks with their 

automatics. There was a shriek of helpless rage from 

Maman Loi. The mob wavered. It swayed to and fro. 

Yells in French and Spanish burst from it as bubbles 
burst on the surface of swamp water. 

“Thanks, Phil,” called Bud, a little shakily as he 
stood up. 

“What now?” The boy faced a mob of savage star- 
ing faces, each face open-mouthed and hideous with 
hate and fear. 

“Gee, I want to get away from here!” he whispered 

There was a menacing movement among the blacks. 
Phil saw that a group of them had quietly blocked the 
gate. He saw the gleam of weapons—long curved 
knives glittering in the firelight. Heavy revolvers were 
drawn furtively in the center of the mob. The, priestess 
began to speak to her followers in high hysterical tones. 

“She is telling them to kill us. They are going to 
fight.” 

“Do as I do,” cried Phil quickly. 

The crowd of blacks, growling, sinuous, like some huge 
beast poised to spring, shifted to and fro. It had been 
taken by surprise. But by now every man in the mob 
had some sort of weapon out. Antique navy revolvers, 
old army carbines, Winchesters, shot guns — the cast-off 
but still deadly products of all the arms factories in the 
world were there. 

Phil swiftly backed off into the darkness. 
boys followed. 

“ Bang!” 

Someone in the crowd had fired a huge navy revolver. 

“Wow!” yelled Randall. “That was some gun!” 

Instantly the air was split with explosive noises. 

“ Duck,” yelled Phil, throwing himself flat and worm- 
ing away into the darkness beyond the fire. Bullets of 
all calibres whined overhead and plopped against blocks 
of fallen stone on the further side of the court. 


The three 


HE four whites, crouching low, ran among the great 

blocks of stone, where an inner buttress of the tem- 

ple wall had fallen. There was a swift pattering of bare 

feet behind them. Randall, turning, had barely time 

to fire at a huge fellow only a yard behind him. A yell 
of pain split the air. Twice more he fired. 

“Guess we've whipped ’em!” he called exultingly. 

“You're wrong,” said Phil, as they paused for breath, 
“nothing will satisfy them now except our blood. They 
are in a murderous frenzy. Listen.” 

All about them as they stood grouped in the shelter 
of a mighty wall they could hear the screams, curses 
and yells of the infuriated blacks. 

“There’s just one chance,” said Phil. “Many of 
these old temples have underground apartments. We 
must search for stairs, going down.” 

He had hardly spoken when a leaden slug whistled 
by his head and went “plop” against a block of stone. 


A procession of blacks, gripping guns and 
knives, was coming up through the gloom 













whispered. 
“Don’t go too 


“ Quick — to the right — low,” he 
They felt among the broken blocks. 
fast, boys,” said Jim quietly, “I’m hit.” 

“Bad?” asked Phil. “Want me to carry you?” 

“No, not at all,” answered Jim, “a scratch, I think, 
but my right shoe is filling up with warm stuff.” 

They heard the noise of a large party drawing near, 
shouting and screaming out how they would eat the lungs, 
heart and liver of the whites. Swiftly Phil led the boys 
away, along the wall toward the farthest corner of the 
court, 


AS they rounded a great block of stone a negro rose 
from behind it and fired a carbine. 

“ Down,” yelled Phil. 

The bullet whistled past. He fired and the 
fellow ran off through the darkness howling. 

They felt along the wall. Sounds of another ferocious 
searching party drew near. 

“ Boys, if it’s the end, keep the last shot for your- 
self,” called Phil. 

Suddenly Bud disappeared from. sight. 
startled yell and was gone. 

“He’s fallen in a hole,” cried Randall. 

A load of buckshot whistled by a few yards away 
even as he spoke. 

“ Quick, - fellows, this way.” They heard Bud calling 
faintly from somewhere below. “ My head is_ broke. 
My shins are broke —but I’ve fallen down a flight of 
stairs!” A dark moving mass of men could be just 
faintly discerned a few -yards away. Quickly and 
eagerly the three searched for the stairs. After a tense 
moment they found them. 

When they reached the foot of the flight a flash of 
the glow-light revealed Bud, sore and dusty. 


black 


He gave a 


FLASH of light up and down the corridor showed 

it to be a stone passageway of enormous size. In 
parts it was broken down but it led away from the stairs 
into blackness. They moved swiftly through it, sometimes 
over smooth stone flooring and sometimes through piles 
of broken blocks. Ever far back they could hear the 
loud cries of the blacks. 

“Hurry, hurry!” called Bud 
torches coming.” 

“Why not turn and fight? 

“Many reasons,” answered Phil as he hurried on. “All 
these people are fully armed. If we fight we’re going 
to have more wounds. That means they capture our 
camp and horses before we get there. Besides all that, 
there would be international complications if we start a 
big fight. Our government would be placed at a disad- 
vantage by us in dealing with the already delicate situa- 
tion on this island m 

“Stop,” yelled Phil, interrupting his own discourse. 

His warning came none too soon. At their feet 
yawned an immense void. The stone corridor ended 
in nothing. To right and left stretched the damp 
walls of what seemed to be an enormous underground 
well or stone room. Phil flashed his light right and left. 

“Listen,” whispered Bud. Down the corridor 
through which they had just come echoed 
the heavy sound of voices. There was the soft 
pad-pad of running feet. 

“Look, boys,” said Phil pointing, “the 
upper wall doesn’t come out quite level with 
the lower one. That leaves a sort of footpath 
about a foot wide that seems to lead some- 
where.” 

The voices were nearer. They could see 
torches in the hands of the foremost black. 
They came like a ferocious human tide rush- 
ing down the corridor. Pa 

“To the right,” snapped Phil. Le 


nervously. “I see 


” asked Randall aggressively. 
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HEY stepped out cautiously, moving in single file 
along: the narrow wall. Each of the adventurers 
held his lit glow-light in the left hand while the nervous 
outstretched fingers of the right moved along the rough 
stone ever seeking for a handhold. With infinite pre- 
caution they moved, for a single misstep, one little failure 
of muscle to co-ordinate with brain, would send one 
down into the black abyss on the left. 

For a hundred yards they went on slowly in single 
file. Then Phil stopped. Randall, who was_ behind, 
craned his neck but could see no obstacle. 

“Please keep going, won’t you,” pleaded Bud in a 
loud whisper. “Oh, look! they’re coming!” 

Each of the boys and Phil turned around with in- 
finite caution on the narrow ledge. Far down through 
the gloom they saw a flaring light. The pursuing party 
with torches had reached the end of the corridor. 

“Listen, fellows,” said Phil earnestly. “I stopped 
because there is a break in the wall that we are walking 
on. The break is only about a yard wide but you 
have to give a little jump to get over. If you miss or 
stumble it’s all up with you. For mercy sake be care- 
ful. Randall, throw your light on the gap while I hop 
over.” 

“Be careful, Phil,” cautioned Randall. 

Phil gave a spring and was over. 

“Very neat,” commended Randall coolly. 
over while Phil held the light on. 

“Hurry, hurry,” cried Bud, “they’re coming.” 

Jim leaped over when Randall’s glow showed the way. 
As he landed he struck the edge of the broken wall and 
staggered. Desperately he tried to right himself but 
the impact of his shoulder against the stone was too 
much. Only the sudden arm of Randall, which shot out 
in the very edge of disaster, saved him from the plunge. 

“Thanks, old boy,” he cried in a somewhat shaky 
voice. He flashed his glow on the broken wall and Bud 
sprang over without difficulty. A procession of blacks, 
some holding flaming torches and others gripping guns 
and knives, was coming up through the gloom. 

“Come on,” whispered Phil. “Here’s a corner here, 
watch out.” 


He leaped 


HEN they turned the corner the voices of the 
blacks sank to an indistinct growling. After 
twenty yards or so, Phil stopped again. 

“The wall has a_ twelve-foot break here, but the 
blocks are piled up against the side where they fell. 
Earthquake tremor long ago is my guess. Turn your 
light on, Randall, I'll try climbing down.” 

The bright, sharp light showed a huge pile of broken 
stone resting on the shadowy floor far below on top 
of the pile against the wall at a slight slant lay one 
great stone. There was a ten-foot drop. Phil let himself 
















A huge negro rose from behind a great block 
of stone and fired a carbine 
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over, stretched down and hung. 
He landed neatly on all fours 
like a cat. 

“Don’t know if I can do it,” 
called Jim. “My right foot is 
almost numb.” 

“Cheer-O, old chap,” cried 
Phil from below. “ We'll man- 
age it somehow.” He moved off 
to the edge of the great stone. 
“Ready” he called to Randall. 
“Your light here, Jim.” 

Randall dropped. As he hit, 
Phil gripped and steadied him. 

“T hear ’em!” called Bud. 
“They're coming!” 

“Right-O Buddy. Your light 
now,” called Phil. “Jim, you 
drop when I give the word. 
Hold up your right leg and land 
on the left. We'll break the 
fall.” 

Jim, hung from the ledge a 
moment and then dropped. He 
was caught in the upstretched 
arms of Phil and Randall. They 
eased him down. “ Keep on go- 
ing, old chap,” said Phil. 
“You'll need a little start.” 

“Gosh! Here they are!” 
cried Bud as he dropped in all 
haste. He fell forward and al- 
most went off before Phil and 
Randall grabbed. him. 


ROUND the corner which 
they had just turned, and 
moving with the agility of a 
monkey, came a muscular black. 
He seemed truly gigantic under 
the flare of a big torch. He ap- 
peared suddenly like the Genie 
in the Arabian Nights tale. He 
spotted the little circle of light 
and before Phil had time to 
switch it off, a yell of savage 
exultation burst from his lips. 
He split the air with a second 
yell as a bullet from Phil's auto- 
matic whacked the torch from 
his hand. It fell flaring into 
the darkness and lay on _ the 
stones far below. The negro 
popped back behind the corner. 

“Down,” whispered Phil. 

Down they crawled over the 
jagged, cold, dusty stones which 
seemed high as a small moun- 
tain. Scratched and bruised by 
the haste of descent, they stood 
at length on a wide empty stone 
floor. The broken torch sput- 
tered out into darkness and they hesitated for a few 
seconds, silenced by a sense of vastness, space, infinite age 
and old, old loneliness. 

Suddenly they realized how cold it was. 

In silence Phil led them off at right angles to the wall 
they had left. “We must search for what you might 
call the cellar entrance,” he whispered. 

“What if there is none?” asked Randall. 


HIL was silent. He hadn’t the heart to fool them 
with cheery words. If they could not find the exit it 
meant slow death in that stone moat, or perhaps 
a sudden rush for freedom ending almost surely 
in wounds and torture and death to make meat for a can- 
nibal feast. Always, in the background of consciousness, 
there was the thought of that last bullet, with which the 
still unweakened right hand can bring a desperate man to 
the threshold of The Dark Door. 

“There they are!” whispered Bud. “ Look!” 

Far above them through the dusty gloom they saw an 
eerie sight. A row of wavering torches moved along the 
wall they had just left. They seemed ghostly silhouettes 
moving through space poised on nothing. From them, 
through the vast silent blackness of this underground 
moat drifted the sound of negro voices. The torches 
closed up; they clustered together and came to a stop. 

“They’ve come to the gap,” whispered Phil, who had 
turned off his light as he watched. “We must hurry 
now !” 

He turned and once more led the way across the wide 
and solitary floor. 

“Some place!” exclaimed Randall. 





One of the negroes suddenly discovered them as Phil had almost worked his 
the slippery human chain 


“Whoever built this Temple built for all time,” 
answered Phil. ° 

“The lights are going down,” called Bud. 

“Here’s the opposite wall,” said Phil. ‘“ Flash your 
lights on it. Look for a break of some kind.” 

The* wall blocked their way, high, hopeless and stony. 
In vain the lights flashed up and down, seeking for an 
opening. From across the lonely floor came the hum of 
excited voices. A cluster of lights held in a steady glow 
by the gap. One was already lower than the others. 

“They are certainly out for our blood!” said Bud. 

Trapped! A sense of hopelessness came over them as 
they searched the wall with their lights. To be hunted 
down in the gloom and shot or carved up, fighting like 
desperate rats, and finally to be dragged out, perhaps 
half alive to the feast... 

“Let’s keep moving, anyhow,” said Phil, in a slow, quiet 
voice. 

“Which way?” asked Jim. 

“To the left. There may be some sort of corridor 
opposite the one we came through.” 

They moved toward the left, hopelessly. In vain their 
lights searched the stony surface of the wall. There was 
no break. High above, it joined the massive stone roof. 
They came to a corner and turned again toward the left. 


A JUBILANT shout rang out from far down the moat. 
It brought down a flock of echoes which for a 
moment rang and leaped and danced all about them. 

“We might as well stand here as anywhere,” began 
Randall. 


“T wonder...” said Phil, pointing with his lamp. 
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They looked at the spot which 
was held in the steady glow of 
his light. Above them was a 
break in the wall. A sort of 
colossal doorway was visible .. . 
leading to . . . where? The lower 
sill of the doorway was fully ten 
feet above the stone floor. 

“We've got to do it,” said 
Phil. “Jim, you're first.” Phil 
leaned over and put his hands 
against the wall. “Bud, you 
stand on my back. Jim, climb 
over both of us.” 

Bud went up with surprising 


agility. “An old scout stunt!” 
said he from above. “Come on, 
Jim.” 


Jim, with Randall’s help, made 
the climb rather shakily, but with 
immense grit. He got on Bud, 
stood up and clutched the sill 
overhead. From above, after 
much scrambling, came his call, 
“Pm up.” 

“What do you find?” asked 
Phil. 

Silence for a few seconds. 
Then came Jim’s call. “A stone 
passageway with a bit of a 
slant going up.” 

“We'll take it,” answered 
Phil, “its either a way out or a 
fort to defend.— Up, Randall.” 

Randall, agile as a cat, wormed 
his way up to the higher level. 
“Now, pull Bud up,” called 
Phil. 

Bud was drawn up after a 
struggle. 

“Jim and Bud, you two brace 
Randall. Let him hang over the 
edge, arms down to grip me 
when I jump. Ready?” 

“All right,” came from Ran- 
dall as he hung, face down. 

“Our legs are braced around 
a block of stone,” called Bud, 
“but, by golly, not any too well 
braced. So have a heart, Phil.” 

“Wait!” called Phil in a sharp 
whisper. He switched off the 
light. A dead silence fell and 
held for a second. Then it was 
suddenly broken as a light fell 
on the floor a hundred yards 
away. <A band of blacks burst 
around the corner. They were 
all running, and the torches held 
in their hands leaped and swung 
way to the top of in wide swoops through the 

gloom of the moat. 

Phil ran out a little distance on the floor. ‘Three times 
the sharp clamor of his automatic brought down the 
flying echoes. Instantly the torches scattered. One fell 
to the floor. “Bang! Bang! Bang!” came the thunder 
of heavy rifles and shotguns. Over Phil’s head as he lay 
flat whistled bullets, slugs and buckshot. He leaped up. 

“Give me a light. I’m coming!” he called. 

“Come on. We're busting,” yelled Bud. 
What a racket!” 


“ Wow! 


HIL ran till he came within five or six feet of the 
wall. Then he rose from the ground and clung to 
Randall. Randall grabbed him, and Phil began to climb. 
At the moment when the strain came Bud felt his feet 
dragged from their hold around the stone. Slowly but 
inexorably he was being drawn over. Every moment that 
he held was intense agony. His mind reeled from the 
strain as he tried desperately to hold ... to hold. He 
was slipping . . . slipping. At last only his rigid heels 
bent back held them from disaster. At that almost fatal 
moment, to add to his horror, he realized that they were 
no longer in darkness. Bud could suddenly see the rough 
sides of the tunnel and the stone roof. One of the negroes, 
blood-drunken and more filled with devilish recklessness 
than the others, had come leaping down through the bar- 
rage of his more cautious companions, and sweeping his 
torch around to find the hated whites had suddenly dis- 
covered them in their most helpless moment, just as Phil 
had almost worked his way to the top of the slipping 

human chain. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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CHAPTER II 
PLANS 


HE cabin at The Jug 
had three rooms. There 
was a square living 
room, entered through 
an enclosed porch on its west- 


ern grade. At the end of the 


living room opposite the en- 
trance were two doors, one 


leading to Margaret’s room, the 
other to the room occupied by 
the boys. Thomas himself slept 
in a bunk, resembling a ship's 
bunk, built against the north 
wall. 

The furnishings of the living 
room consisted of a home-made 
table, a big three 
home-made some 


stove, 


and 


box 
chairs 
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my hand to, and I has no time 
to feel lonesome. And I never 
could live where I didn’t have 
room enough to stretch, what- 
ever.” 

“That’s it!” Doctor Joe 
spoke decisively. “ Room 
enough to stretch mind as well 
as body. Why, Thomas, I’ve 
often heard men say that they 
had to ‘kill time,’ and didn't 
know what to do with them- 
selves for hours together!” 

“°Tis wicked and against the 
Lard’s will,” and Thomas shook 


his head. “The Lard never 
wants folks to be idle or kill 
time. He fixes it so there’s 


a-plenty of useful things for 

everybody to do all the time, 

and they wants to do un.” 
“°Tis the measure of a man’s 


chests, which served the double worth,” remarked Doctor Joe. 
purpose of storage places for “The worth while man _ never 
clothing and seats. .A dish Gulls and terns swarmed and circled overhead, occasionally dipping to the water has an hour to kill. The day 
closet was built against the to capture a morsel of food hasn’t hours enough for him. 

It’s the other kind that kill 


wall at the left of the entrance, 
and between two windows on the south side of the room, 
which looked out upon The Jug, was a shelf upon which 
Thomas kept his Bible and Margaret her sewing basket 
a little basket which she had woven herself from native 
grasses. Behind the stove was a bench, upon which stood 
a bucket of water and the family wash basin, and over 
the basin hung a towel for general family use. 

Pasted upon the walls were cuts from old newspapers 


and magazines. There were no other decorations than 
these cuts and snowy muslin curtains at the windows, 


but the floor, table, chairs—all the woodwork, indeed — 
were scoured to immaculate whiteness with sand and soap, 
and everything was spotlessly clean and tidy, and despite 
the austere simplicity of the room and its furnishings it 
possessed an indescribable atmosphere of cozy comfort. 

Doctor Joe’s bed was spread upon the floor. It was 
still candlelight when he was awakened by Thomas build- 
ing a fire in the stove, for in this land of stern living 
there is no lolling in bed of mornings. 

“Good morning, Thomas,” Doctor Joe greeted with a 
yawn and a stretch as he sat up. 

“ Marnin’,” said Thomas. 

“How's the morning, Thomas, fair for our trip to 
Fort Pelican?” 

“Ave, "tis a fine marnin’,’ announced Thomas, “ but I 
were thinkin’ *twould be better to wait over till tomorrow 
for the trip. After your long voyage ’twould be a bit 
trying for you to turn back today to Fort Pelican with- 
out restin’ up, and I’m not doubtin’ a day whatever'll do 
no harm to the potaters and things.” 

“T believe you're right, Thomas,” and Doctor Joe spoke 
with evident relief. “I thought you’d be getting ready 
for the trapping and would like to get the Fort Pelican 
trip out of the way. We'll put the trip off till tomorow.” 


OCTOR JOE dressed hurriedly, and went out to 
enjoy the cool, crisp morning. Everything was 
white with hoar frost. The air was charged with the per- 
fume of balsam and spruce and other sweet odors of the 
forest. Doctor Joe took long, deep, delicious breaths as 
he looked about him. 

The last stars were fading in the growing light. A 
low mist hung over The Jug, and beyond the haze lay the 
dark, heaving waters of Eskimo Bay. In the distance 
beyond the Bay the high peaks of the Mealy Mountains 
rose out of the gloom, white with snow and looming above 
the dark forest at their base in cold and silent majesty. 
Behind the cabin stretched the vast, mysterious, unbounded 
wilderness which held, hidden in its unmeasured depths, 


rivers and lakes and mountains that no man, save the 
wandering Indian, had ever looked upon — great solitudes 
whose silence had remained unbroken through the ages. 


“If some of those Boy Scouts could only see this!” 
exclaimed Doctor Joe. 

“*Twere fashioned by the Almighty for comfortable 
livin’,” Thomas, who had called Margaret and the 
boys and come out unobserved by Doctor Joe. “ The’s 
no better shelter on the coast, and no better place for 
seals and salmon, with neighbors handy when we wants 


said 


to see un, and plenty o° room to stretch. °Tis the finest 
I ever saw, whatever.” 

“Yes, ‘tis all of that,” agreed Doctor Joe. “But I 
wasn’t thinking now of The Jug alone. I was thinking 
of the majestic grandeur of the whole scene. I was enjoy- 
ing the freedom from ,the noise and scramble, the dirt 
and smoke and smudge of the city, with its piles upon 
piles of ugly buildings, and never a breath of such pure 
air as this to be breathed. I was thinking of these fine 
young chaps, the Boy Scouts I saw there, who are trying 
to study God’s big out-of-doors and must content them- 
selves with stingy little parks. It’s the love of nature 
that takes them to the parks, and compared with this they 
have a poor substitute. This is the world as God made 
it, with all its primordial beauty. We're fortunate that 
circumstances placed us here, Thomas, and we should be 
forever thankful.” 

“I’m wonderin’ now,” observed Thomas as he and 
Doctor Joe paced up and down the gravelly beach, “ why 
folks ever lives in such places as you tells about. The’s 
planty o’ room down here on The Labrador, and plenty 
o’ other places, I’m not doubtin’, where they'd be free 
from the crowds and dirt, and have plenty o’ room to 
stretch, and live fine like we lives.” 


“W E’RE a thousand miles from a railroad,” said 

Doctor Joe. “ Most of the people in the cities 
wouldn’t live a thousand paces from a railroad if they 
could help themselves. They take a car and ride if they’ve 
only half a mile to go. They ride so much they’ve almost 
forgotten how to walk. They like crowds. ‘They'd be 
lonesome if they were away from them.” 

“Tis strange, wond’ erful strange, how 
some folks lives,” re marked Thomas, 
quite astonished that any could prefer 
the city to his own big, free Labrador. 
“When folks has en ough to keep un 
busy they never gets lonesome, and bein’ 










idle is like wastin’ a part of life. A 
man could never be lonesome where 
there’s plenty o’ water and woods about. 


I always finds jobs a-plenty to turn 








silhouette of a canoe containing the 
figure of an Indian 


They could see the 
lone 


time —the sort that are not, and never will be, of much 
account in the world.” 


HEY walked a little in silence, each busy with his 
own thoughts, when Thomas remarked: 

“The Lard has been wonderful good to me Doctor Joe, 
givin’ me three as fine lads and as fine a lass as He ever 
gave a man. Then He saves the little lad’s eyes, when 
they were goin’ blind, by sendin’ you to cure un. And 
when I were breakin’ my leg and couldn’t work He sends 
along Indian Jake to go to the trails to hunt with David 
and Andy, and they makes a fine hunt and keeps us out o’ 
debt. And this summer we has as fine a catch of salmon 
as ever we has, and we're through with un a fortnight 
ahead of ever before, with all the gear stowed, and the 
salt salmon traded in at the Post, and plenty o’ flour and 
pork and molasses and tea t’ see us through the winter, 
whatever.” 

“Last year at this time things looked pretty blue for 
us,” said Doctor Joe, “but everything worked out well 
in the end, Thomas.” 

“Aye,” agreed Thomas, “wonderful well. I’m thinkin’ 
that if we does our best t’ help ourselves when troubles 
come the Lard is like t’ step in and give us a hand. He 
wants us to do the best we can t’ help ourselves and when 
He sees we’re doin’ it He lifts the troubles.” 

“ That’s true,” agreed Doctor Joe, “and if a man takes 
advantage of every opportunity that comes to him, and 
don’t waste his time, he’s pretty sure to succeed.” 

“Aye, that he is,” said Thomas. ‘“ Now I were thinkin’ 
that the lads worked so wonderful hard at the salmon 
th’ summer, I'd let un go with you to Fort Pelican t’ 
manage the boat, and I'll be staying home to make ready 
for the trail. The’s a-plenty to be done yet to make 
ready without hurry, and a trip to Fort Pelican will be 
a rare treat for the lads. But I'll go if you wants. I 
were just askin’ if *twould be suitin’ you if I stays home 
and lets they go?” 

“Why, of course! 
exclaimed Doctor Joe. 
Will Jamie go too?” 
' “Aye, Jamie’s been workin’ like a man, and he'll be 
keen for the trip,” said Thomas. “And last night I were 
thinkin’ after I goes to bed how fine "tis that you're to 
be doctor to the coast. Indian Jake’s to be my trappin’ 
pardner th’ winter, and the lad’s’ll ’bide home. You'll 
be needin’ dogs and komatik (sledge) to take you about. 
There'll be little enough for the dogs to do, and you'll 
be welcome to un. The lads can do the drivin’ for you 
and whatever you wants un to do. Use un all you needs. 
I wants to do my share to help you do the doctorin’.” 

“ Thank Thank you, Thomas!” Doctor Joe 
accepted gratefully. ‘“ This will make it possible for me 
to see a good many people that I otherwise would not be 
able to see, and make it easier for me also.” 

“Aye,” said Thomas, “I were thinkin’ that too, and the 
lads will be glad enough to help you.” 


That’s great! Simply great!” 
“The boys will make a fine crew! 
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T was broad daylight. While Thomas and Doctor Joe 
talked on the beach, the boys had been busily engaged 
in carrying the day’s supply of water from Roaring Brook 
to a water barrel in the porch. Now Jamie appeared to 
announce breakfast. While they ate the boys were able 
to talk of little else than the scout books, and the fact 
they were to do as boys did in other parts of the 
world. And they were delighted beyond measure when 
they learned that they were to make the voyage to 
Fort Pelican with Doctor Joe. It was an event of vast 
importance. 

“There'll be plenty o’ time in the boat to study the 
scout book things,’ Andy suggested. “Maybe now we 
could learn to be scouts before we gets back home.” 

“T’ve no doubt you can pass all the tenderfoot tests 
while we’re away,” said Doctor Joe. “And since you're 
to take me about with dogs and komatik this winter 
when I go to visit sick people, 
there’ll be no end of chances to 
show what good scouts you are.” 

“To take you about?” asked 
Andy excitedly. 

Then Thomas must needs ex- 
plain that they must do their share 
in looking after the sick folk, and 
that David and Andy were to be 
Doctor Joe’s dog drivers when 
winter came. 

“°Twill be fine to manage the 
dogs for you, sir!” exclaimed 
David, turning to Doctor Joe. 

“Wonderful fine!” echoed 
Andy. 

“And will you be goin’ outside 
the Bay?” asked David. 

“Aye, outside the Bay and in it, 
wherever there’s need to go,” said 
Doctor Joe. 

“*Twill be tryin’ and hard work 
sometimes,” suggested Thomas, 
“travelin’ when the weather's 
nasty, but I’m not doubtin’ the 
lads’ll be able t? manage un.” 

“We'll manage un!” David de- 
clared with pride in the confidence 
placed in him and Andy. 


O drive dogs on these sub- 


arctic trails in fair weather 
and foul calls for courage and 
grit, and the lads felt justly 


proud of the responsibility that 
had been laid upon them. There 
would be many a shift to make 
on the ice, they knew. There 
would be blinding blizzards and 
withering arctic winds to face, 
and no end of hard work. But 
these lads of The Labrador loved 
to stand upon their feet like men 
and face and conquer the elements 
like hardy men of courage. This 
is the way of boys the world over 
—eager for the time when they 
may assume the responsibility of 
manhood. Such a time comes 
earlier to the lads of The Lab- 
rador than with us. In that stern 
land there is no idling and there 
are no holidays, and every one, 
the lad as well as his father, must 
always do his part, which is his 
best. 

Fort Pelican, the nearest port 
at which the mail boat called, 
was seventy miles eastward from 
The Jug. With the uncertainty 
of wind and tide the boat jour- 
ney to Fort Pelican usually con- 
sumed three days, and with equal time required for 
return, the voyage could seldom be accomplished in less 
than six days. Lem Horn and his family lived at Horn’s 
Bight, thirty miles from The Jug, and fifteen miles 
beyond, at Caribou Arm, was Jerry Snook’s cabin. 
Save an Eskimo settlement of half a dozen huts near 
Fort Pelican and the families of Lem Horn and Jerry 
Snook the country lying between The Jug and Fort 
Pelican was uninhabited. It was unlikely that evening 
would find the travelers in the vicinity of either Horn’s 
or Snook’s cabins, and therefore it was to be a camp- 
ing trip, which was quite to the liking of the boys. 


HE boys washed the old fishing boat and packed 
the equipment and provisions for the voyage. 
Margaret baked three big loaves of white bread, and as 
a special treat a loaf of plum bread. The remaining 


provisions consisted of tea, a bottle of molasses for sweet- 
ening, flour, baking powder, fat salt pork, lard, oleomar- 
garine, salt and pepper. The culinary equipment included 
a frying pan, a basin for mixing dough, a tin kettle fur tea, a 
larger kettle to be used in cooking, one large cooking spoon, 
four teaspoons and some tin plates. Each of the boys as well 
as Doctor Joe was provided with a sheath knife carried on 
the belt. The sheath knife serves the professional hunter as a 
cooking knife, as well as for eating and general purposes. 

For camping use there was a cotton wedge tent, a small 
sheetiron tent stove, three camp axes, some candles and 
matches, a file for sharpening the axes and a sleeping bag 
for each. Men in that land do not travel without arms, and 


it was decided that David should take a .44-40 carbine and 
Andy and Doctor Joe each a double barrel shotgun, for 
there might be an opportunity to shoot a fat goose or duck. 

Thomas’s big boat had two light masts rigged with 





on 


Stretched upon the floor lay Lem Horn, his face and hair smeared 


leg-o-mutton sails. Just forward of the foremast David 
and Andy placed some flat stones, and covering them 
with two or three inches of gravel set the tent stove 
upon the gravel. Here they could cook their meals at 
midday, and the gravel would protect the bottum of 
the boat from heat. A _ sufficient quantity of firewood 
was taken aboard, and the provisions and other equip- 
ment stowed under a short deck forward where the things 
would be protected from storm and all would be in 
readiness for an early start in the morning. 


CHAPTER III 


“le Guost or InpIAN JoHN” 


HE morning was clear and crisp. Breakfast was 
eaten by candle light, and before sunrise Doctor 
Joe and the boys, with the tide to help them, worked 


THE 
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the big boat down through The Jug and past the point 
into Eskimo Bay. In the shelter of The Jug, which 
lay in the lee of the hills, the sails flapped idly and it 
was necessary to bring the long oars into service. But 
beyond the sheltered harbor a light northwest breeze 
caught and filled the sails, the oars were stowed, the 
rudder shipped, and with David at the tiller Doctor 
Joe lighted his pipe and settled himself for a quiet 
smoke while Andy and Jamie turned their attention to 
their scout Handbooks. 

It was an inspiring morning. The sky was cloudless. 
The air was charged with scent of spruce and balsam 
fir, wafted down by the breeze from the forest, lying 
in dark and solemn silence and spreading away from 
the nearby shore until it melted into the blue haze of 
rolling hills far to the northward. The huge black 
back of a grampus rose a hundred feet from the boat 
and with a noise like the loud 
exhaust of steam sank again be- 
neath the surface of the Bay. 
Now and again a seal raised its 
head and looked curiously at the 
travelers and then hastily dived. 
Gulls and terns soared and 
circled overhead, occasionally 
dipping to the water to capture 
a choice morsel of food. A flock 
of wild geese, honking in flight, 
turned into a bight and alighted 
where a _ brook coursed down 
through a marsh to join the sea. 

“There’s some geese,” remarked 
David, breaking the silence. 
“They’re comin’ up south now. 
We'll have a hunt when we gets 
home. They always feeds in that 
mesh when they’re bidin’ about 
the Bay.” 

Presently Andy exclaimed: 

“JT can tie un all! I can tie 
every knot in the book!” 


“T can tie un, too!” said 
Jamie. 
“Yes! Yes! There are the 


scout tests!” broke in Doctor Joe. 
“Suppose we all tie the knots and 
pass the tests.” 


— and Jamie tied them 
easily enough, and then Doc- 
tor Joe tied them himself to keep 
pace with the boys, and Andy re- 
lieved David at the tiller that he 
might try his hand at them; David 
not only tied all the knots illus- 
trated in the Handbook, but for 
good measure added a bowline on 
a bight, a double carrick bend, a 
marlin hitch and a halliard hitch. 
| “'That’s wonderful easy to do,” 
David declared as he laid the rope 
down. “’Tis .strange they calls 
that a test, ’tis so easy done.” 
| “Easy for us,” admitted Doc- 
tor Joe, “but for boys who have 
never had much to do with boats 
or ropes it’s a hard test, and an 
important one. You chaps knew how 
to tie them, so in doing it you 
haven’t learned anything new. Let 
us make up our minds as scouts 
to learn something new every day 
—something we never knew be- 
fore, no matter how small or un- 
important it may seem. Think 
what a lot we'll know next year 
that we do not know now, every- 
thing we learn, too, is sure to be 
of use to us sometime in our lives. 

“As we go along we'll find there is a great deal to 
learn in this Handbook, and all of it is worth know- 
ing. We don’t look far ahead. Suppose we begin with 
the scout law. With your good memories you'll learn it 
before we go ashore tonight. I want you to learn the 
twelve points of the law in order as they appear in the 
book, so that you can repeat them and tell me in your 
own words what each point means.” 

Doctor Joe turned to the scout law and explained each 
point in detail. When he told them that “A Scout is 
kind,” meant that they must not only be kind to people, 
but that they must protect and not kill harmless birds 
and animals, David protested: 

“If we promises that, sir, ’twould stop us huntin’ seals 
and deer and pa’tridges and plenty o’ things.” 

“Oh, no!” explained Doctor Joe. “It does not mean 

(Continud on Page 56) 
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CHAPTER VI 


Tue Framine Deatu 


OMENT after moment passed in silence as the 
three huddled in the doorway stared dazedly 
at those ghastly evidences of a catastrophe 
which seemed beyond all human imagining. 

Here was the answer to that problem which had so puzzled 
them — the problem of those empty dwellings abandoned 
in their orderly array without a sign of cause or motive. 
Assembled here for the purpose of worship, perhaps, they 
had been overwhelmed by a cataclysm so sudden and so 
far reaching that scarcely a single soul could have escaped. 
But what could have been the nature of that catastrophe? 
What earthly agency had torn the rocks apart like card- 
board bringing death and destruction to so many? Above 
all, whence came that strange yellow stain which had 
penetrated to every crack and crevice of the cave, even 
covering the stone platform and the stairs outside? 

Curly moistened his lips and glanced suddenly side- 
wise at his sister. Out of a turmoil of speculations there 
had come to him all at once the realization that this was 
no sight for a girl. If only he’d had the sense to come 
in ahead he might have kept her back. He cleared his 
throat tentatively, but it was Dorothy who spoke first. 

“ Are — are those — real?” she asked in a low tone. 

Curly nodded. “I think so.” 

Her face was pale and the eyes she turned on him were 
full of horrified questioning. “ What — what happened?” 
She asked briefly. 

“I don’t know. I thought 
find out something if we looked around. 
better go outside? ” 

She shook her head. “No,” she said firmly. “ Not — 
out there in the dark. I—couldn’t. I'll just stand over 
here and turn my back until you're finished.” 

With head high and eyes averted, she left the doorway 
and walked over to the edge of the bubbling spring, 
avoiding widely a heap of yellow bones as she passed. 
Curly was struck by swift compunction. 

“Wait, Jack,” he called, “We won't stay; we'll go at once.” 

“No, you must find out what you can,” she answered 
without glancing around, “or we'd never be satisfied. 
Don’t worry about me; I'll be all right.” 

The boy did not pause to argue. It would, indeed, 
have been almost intolerable to go away now without 
making some sort of investigations. 

“Come ahead, kid; let’s take a look at that hole. I 
wonder if it could have been some kind of volcanic erup- 
tion that did all this damage?” 


perhaps we—we might 
Er — hadn’t you 
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“You've got me,” shrugged Homer. “ Whatever it 
was it came mighty sudden. This bunch must have been 
caught like rats in a trap.” 


TEPPING carefully to avoid disturbing any of the 

many heaps of bones, they crossed the uneven floor 

to the edge of the pit. Curly had expected a fathomless 

opening extending to unknown depths. To his surprise the 

hole went down scarcely fifteen feet and ended in a rough, 
uneven but perfectly solid bottom. 

“Wouldn’t that get you?” he murmured. 

Puzzled, he surveyed the opening overhead. It was 
directly above the shallow pit and of approximately the 
same size. The edges of the rock had a curious smooth- 
ness like something which has been subject to great heat, 
whereas the sides of the hole in the cavern floor were 
shattered, splintered and in places crumbled to powder. 
Presently the conviction was forced upon him that the 
tremendous force which had done this damage had come, 
not out of the bowels of the earth, but from above! 

He gave an incredulous exclamation and stared intently 
into the pit. The bottom was yellow-smeared like the 
rocks around it, but in spite of that it seemed, in the 
light of the amazing thought which had just flashed into 
his mind, to be of a different texture from the rest. It 
was rougher, and there were odd hollows and concavities 
in its surface which made one feel that it might be porous. 
He turned abruptly to his companion. 

“Unsling that rope of yours, will you?” he 
“T’m going down.” 

Homer’s eyebrows elevated but he made no comment. 
Quickly uncoiling the rope from his shoulder — Curly’s 
had been left down on the terrace — he dropped one end 
into the pit, twisted the other about his arm, and sitting 
down, braced both feet against a crevice near the edge 
of the opening. 

Curly went down hand over hand, dropped on his knees 
and passed his hands carefully over the surface of the 
rock. Almost instantly he discovered that there was 
indeed a difference between this and the rock about him 

-it was different, in fact, from almost anything of the 
sort he had ever seen. There were no sharp points or 
edges; the whole exposed surface was smooth and rounded 
and full of holes, big and little, which seemed to extend 
through the entire mass. He rubbed off some of the 
yellow smear and found beneath it a black substance 
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tinged with dull, dark red which was more like metal 
than any stone he knew of. But when he finally climbed 
back to the surface his expression was still doubtful. The 
solution that had come to him seemed almost too incred- 
ible to be possible. 
“Well?” questioned Homer, coiling his rope mechanically. 
“Do you remember that trip we made to the Museum 
of Natural History in New York?” Curly asked briefly. 
“Yes, but what in thunder —” 
“Do you remember those things they had sitting around 
on pedestals just inside the door — those meteorites?” 
“Sure! You mean those chunks of rock that fell 
from —” Homer broke off abruptly, his jaw sagging. 
“*Gee-whiz, man! You don’t mean to tell me that this —” 
“It’s exactly the same looking substance underneath 
that yellow,” affirmed Curly. 
“But look at the size of it! 
pebbles compared to this.” 
“What of it? As near as I can make out they’re sup- 
posed to fall from stars millions of miles away. ‘Now 
something certainly hit the roof of this cave with a 
velocity greater than any gun known could produce. It 
was something red hot and fiery from the looks of the 
rock up there, and it had enough force left to bury 
itself fifteen feet deep in the solid floor. If you can 
think of anything else but a meteorite that would do 
this, I’m quite open to conviction.” 


Those others were just 


OMER gazed open mouthed at the hole above and 
then down into the pit. Finally he shook his head. 
“Your trick, I reckon,” he said. “Darned if I can 
match up with it. What about this yellow stuff? Did 
that come along with it?” 

“It might have. It looks like sulphur, but of course 
sulphur would burn up with all that heat. I don’t sup- 
pose anyone really knows what’s in those meteorites. 
There might be an unknown substance altogether, some- 
thing deadly poison, perhaps, that was let out in a gas 
when the thing struck.” 

“Do you s’pose they were killed by that and not by 
the heat?’ 

“Both, perhaps. Gee, kid! I’m not a chemistry pro 
fessor. Whatever it was it must have stayed in the air 
the dickens of a while to cover these bones and drift out 
through that narrow door and everything. There’s one 
thing,” he went on more gravely; “it acted mighty sud- 
den. The way the poor devils fell in their tracks, they 
couldn’t have had time to suffer much. Think of it! 
The whole bunch wiped out in a few seconds and _ not 
one left to tell the tale. No wonder that place down 
there struck us as weird.” 
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Homer nodded absently. He was trying to picture the 
cave crowded with people, filled with a sense of absolute 
security, on whom that flaming death crashed through 
without a second’s warning. There must have been a 
stupendous crash, a thunderous roaring, a flash of blind- 
ing flame, withering, searing heat, the choking poison 
gas perhaps — then swift oblivion. 

They left the pit to explore further into the cave, and 
presently they made a discovery which greatly lessened 
their pity for the destroyed nation. Beyond the opening 
the piles of yellow bones were strewn so thickly that it 
was hard to move about without disturbing them. Here 
avidently the greater bulk of people had gathered. 

A few steps further they came upon an almost life 
sized stone image placed against the rear wall of the 
cave. It was seated on a sphere-shaped stone supported 
by a coiled serpent with open jaws. The head was sur- 
mounted by a towering arrangement representing feathers, 
and pendant from its thick neck was a human skull. 
But it was the face of the seated image which riveted 
attention. A malignant, cruel face it was, with cold 
narrowed eyes, pendulous cheeks and a_loose-lipped 
mouth, from whose corners protruded teeth which were 
almost tusks. It was as though the evil of centuries was 
concentrated in that stone face, and the boys stared at it 
with open-mouthed astonishment. 


CHAPTER VII 
Gop 


6“é H boy!” breathed Homer at last. ‘“ You’re cer- 
tainly some beaut, all right.” 

-“ You've said it!” agreed Curly emphatically. 
of worshipping a thing like that. Ugh!” 

Nevertheless, he continued to eye it intently. There was a 
sort of horrid fascination about the image, and something in 
the workmanship or details stirred a vague chord of memory. 

“TI know what it reminds me of,” 
he exclaimed suddenly. “It’s like 
pictures of those Aztec idols I’ve 
seen — things they’ve discovered in 
Mexico, you know. How in thunder 
do you suppose it ever got up 
here? ” 

“Couldn’t these people have made 
it?” asked Homer. 

“The workmanship’s too good. 
Besides, what would they be doing 


* Think 


with an Aztec idol, unless — un- 
less —” 

His voice trailed away into 
silence. Homer waited a moment 
or two. “Unless what?” he then 


inquired impatiently. 

“It’s a fool idea. I was just 
wondering if they could possibly 
have been an Aztec tribe settled up 
here for some reason or other. But 
I guess there’s nothing to it. Look 
at that chap there. I'll bet he was 
the high priest, or something.” 

Against the knees of the image 
was huddled a single skeleton so 
perfect as to suggest the carefully 
articulated specimen of the medical 
clinic. It was not a pleasant thing 
to look upon, yet Homer, after a 
single grunt of disgust, reached 
suddenly forward and plucked a 
round, disk-like object from where 
it lay against the bony ribs. 

“What do you know about this?” 
he exclaimed, holding it up. 


It was a circular metal plate, 
three inches or more in diameter 
and fairly thick. Upon it was 


carved with surprising skill a ser- 
pent coiled around a sun. From a 
hole in the top dangled a bit of 
withered thong which hinted at its 
former use as a pendant. The yel- 
low smear which covered it mad: 
it difficult to see more, and the two 
boys turned to carry it to the light 
when they made another discovery. 


OME ten feet in front of the 


idol there stood a single great 4 malignant, cruel 


slab of rock, much like an altar in face it was with 
Shape and size save that the sides cold narrowed 
and ends ghad been carefully eyes, pendulous 


rounded off. In their eagerness to 
spect the idol they had not noticed 


this before, and now they wondered which 





























cheeks, 
loose-lipped mouth from 
whose corners protruded teeth 
were almost tusks 


how such an omission had been possible. For upon a 
rock, face upward, there lay another skeleton. Thongs 
tied about wrists and ankles and fastened to metal pegs 


. driven into the lower part of the rock kept it in place. 


And thrust between two yellow ribs, where once a heart 
had beat, was a long knife about whose slim, straight 
handle there coiled a tiny metal serpent. 

As they realized the meaning of it all, the faces of 
both boys darkened. 

“The beasts!” exclaimed Curly. “So that’s what they 
were up to. Huh! I’m not a bit sorry for them. now.” 

“No,” agreed Homer emphatically. “They got what 
was coming to them all right, tying a poor guy down 
and sticking him like a pig. Let’s get out of this; I’ve 
had enough.” 

He turned away and Curly, pulling the knife from its 
place, followed. At the entrance Dorothy joined them. 

“We'll tell you about it later,” said Curly, answering 
the question in her eyes. “It’s time we were getting 
down to the camp.” 

After supper when they were settled around the camp- 
fire Dorothy was told of their discoveries, and when the 
tale was finished they were all ready for bed. In the 
morning they made an early start. Dorothy in particular 
had conceived such a distaste for the ruined city and 
its gruesome contents that she wanted to put it behind 
them as quickly as possible. So they speeded up and by 
sunrise a turn in the canyon took them out of sight of the 
stone entrances and piles of buildings high up against the 
cliff. 

It was not until past noon when they halted for dinner 
that the boys remembered the two curious relics they had 
found in that yellow charnal house, and produced them 
for a closer examination. A hard scrubbing in the 
stream removed most of the yellow stain and brought 
out even more clearly the surprising perfection of work- 
manship. The curved knife blade was made of black 
obsidion chipped and polished to a razor edge. The 
metal handle with its twist- 
ing serpent —— 


URLY examined it with 
knitted brows. Pres- 
ently he took out his pocket 
knife and tested its hard- 
ness. Finally he polished 
the whole thing vigorously 
on his shirt sleeve and 
stared at it again. 

“Do you know what this 
is?” he asked quietly, yet 
with a little undercurrent of 
excitement in his voice. 

“The handle?” questioned 
Homer looking up. “ Why, 
brass or something, same as 





this jigger. Darned good 
work on It, too, if anyone 
” 
should 
“Brass nothing!” inter- 
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terrupted Curly. “It’s gold. That’s what it is — gold!” 
he went on positively, as Homer gave a sceptical exclama- 
tion. “Did you ever see brass as soft as this? Of course 
not. Besides, those prehistoric guys didn’t know any- 
thing about it. They worked copper a little, and gold. 
The gold was mostly in Mexico and Peru. Don’t you r-- 
member that book we read last winter about the cart- 
loads that fellow Cortez found in Mexico. Let’s see that 
plate.” 

A brief inspection convinced him that the metal in the 
two pieces was identical. He had a feeling, too, that 
both had come from the same source. Though one was 
much larger than the other, there was a decided similarity 
about the workmanship of the two serpents. Certainly 
it was amazingly delicate. Each little scale was outlined 
perfectly, and on the disk the reptile’s eyes were made 
of tiny green stones that sparkled dully. No ordinary 
cliff dweller could have made these things. Was it pos- 
sible that they had been brought from distant Mexico? 
If so, when and how? Above all — why? 

“Thunder!” Homer broke in upon his meditations. 
“Why the deuce didn’t we look around more in that 
cave? There might have been oodles of this stuff if 
we'd only hunted for it. I'll bet that thing in your hand 
weighs half a pound. Think of it, old man—half a 
pound of solid gold! We’re a couple of nuts!” 

“T don’t know about that,” retorted Curly, handing 
back the disc. “If gold ornaments were as common as 
you say, we'd certainly have noticed some of them at 
least. It’s my belief these two belonged to that villainous 
old priest and were probably sacred. Anyhow, it’s too 
late now to go back and What's that?” 

He sprang up abruptly, his face suddenly keen, alert 
and questioning. The sound of a rifle shot had rung out 
through the still air with surprising distinctness. Homer 
gained his feet, and as the two stood motionless with 








straining ears, two other shots followed in quick 
succession. 
CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Ficut 1n THE GULLY 
66 OT more than half a mile away,” said Curly 


meditatively, when silence fell. ‘“ Now what do 
you suppose that means?” 

Homer shook his head. He was listening for more 
shots, and unconsciously his right hand sought the butt 
of a colt hanging at his side. Dorothy, too, had risen 
and was staring westward. 

“It's either game, or—trouble,” remarked Curley 
presently. “ And this doesn’t look to me like much of 
a country for game.” 

“But what else — 
silent. 

“That’s mighty hard to tell from this distance,” 
answered Curly, hitching up his cartridge belt a little. 
“It might be —lots of things.” His shoulders straight- 
ened and he handed the golden-hilted knife to his sister. 
“Take care of that, will you, Jack?” he asked. “I 
think I'll step over there and see if I can find out what’s 
going on. Don’t worry; I won’t take any chances,” he 
added as the girl gave an exclama- 
tion of protest. “After all, it may 
be just a hunting party after big 
horn. And if there are men around 
here, it’s up to us to find out from 
them how near we are to civiliza- 
tion and which way to go. You 


” 


began the girl, and then was 


forget we’re pretty much in the 
dark yet.” 

Stepping over to one of the 
packs he opened it quickly and 


drew out a rifle in its case, which 
he slung over his saddle horn. 

“You two had better get started,” 
he said shaking his head slightly 
in answer to Homer’s wistful look. 
“Keep by the stream and I can 
pick you up any time. Bye-bye.” 

With a wave of his hand he 
loosened the reins and headed the 
horse westward whenee the sounds 
of the shots had come. For a 
space he had to ride carefully. 
Then the ground ahead began to 
rise at a gentle incline and the 
scattered boulders becoming less 
frequent he was able to go ahead 
at a fairly rapid gait. 

Nearing the top of this long 
slope, he caught a pungent whiff of 
burnt gunpowder. Instantly he 
pulled in the horse and slid out of 
the saddle, flinging the reins over 
the roan’s head. 

(Continued on Page 79) 











CHAPTER XI 


IT'wo Acainst Twenty 


RODE about a day and a half before I reached 
my regiment and hurried to the captain's quarters. 
“What's the matter, Iogolevitch?” he asked, 
sternly. “Your furlough expired several weeks 
ago. What’s your excuse?” 

I handed him a report which had been given me by the 
officer to whom I had delivered my prisoners. 

“Great work, my boy!” he exclaimed, after he had 
read the report, getting up from his chair and kissing 
me on both cheeks, “this is fine. How badly were you 
injured?” 

“Not very much, Captain,” I answered. “The Huns 
beat me up pretty bad and then, coming back, I was shot 
in the leg but the doctor says the wound will heal in a 
couple of weeks.” 

I was ordered to one of the huts where I was to rest 
until I had entirely recovered from the effects of my 
adventure. 

There my whole squadron wheeled and formed a semi- 
circle around me. Then Captain Panunsey made a speech 
telling the men of my experiences and announced that I 
was to be presented for a second war cross of St. George. 

When the speech was over the men were dismissed and 
I was soon in their midst going over the experiences of 
my disastrous furlough. 

“If I had known those boots I made you take were 
going to bring you all this luck,” Stassie ‘repined, “I 
would never have let you even see them! You could have 
gone barefooted for the rest of your life before I would 
have offered them to you. And to think of it: you were 
going to throw them out!” 

Then he broke out to the following effect: 


“ There are those who will claim 
That honor and fame 
Of merit and pluck are the fruits 
But from all I can see 
It is quite clear to me 
There’s more in a dead man’s boots!” 

After several days Stassie told me that he had been 
ordered out for patrol work and I, feeling strong enough 
to be taken off the sick list, asked to be put on active 
work. 

So Stassie and I, with about twenty other men from 
our squadron, set off. 














In our patrol there were five other fellows besides our- 
selves. Our object was to ascertain the whereabouts 
of German patrol that we knew must be in the vicinity, 
and test their strength. 

About daybreak, we came to a clearing in the woods 
and about a quarter of a mile away we could see a hut, 
with shed adjoining, the whole surrounded by a barbed 
wire fence. 

“This looks interesting,’ exclaimed Stassie. 
thing tells me that place is occupied.” 


* Some- 


E made a wide detour through the forest, then 

leaving the five men to cover us from the shelter 

of the woods, Stassie and I dismounted and went forward 

cautiously to inspect the hut, approaching it from a side 
which had no windows. 

When we reached the blind wall, we separated, Stassie 
going around one way and I the other. 

Everything was so quiet that we fully expected to find 
that all our precautions had been for nothing. 

I turned the corner of the building rather briskly and 
wow!—my head struck the head of another man vio- 
lently. I saw a million stars and a—German uniform! 
I fired. The Hun fired back, then turned and fled. Even 
at that short distance, neither of the shots took effect. 

I jumped into the hut. My first glimpse of the interior 
convinced me that I had acted rashly. In the dim light 
shed by a lamp in the center of the room, I discerned 
the forms of no less than twenty German soldiers! Some 
were asleep on the ground, others were sitting up and 
rubbing their eyes lazily, wondering, no doubt, whether 
they had actually heard firing or had just dreamed of 
shots while one or two were hastening toward the door 
to investigate. In one corner of the room, the men’s 
rifles were stacked. 

My first impulse was to back out, but the door closed 
behind me and made retreat impossible. I leaped in 
front of the rifles and ordered the men who were advanc- 
ing toward the door to stop and throw up their hands. 
They obeyed instantly, but another man seeing that I 
had all I could do to keep them covered, made for the 
window and started to climb through. He came crashing 
back into the room — struck on the head by the butt of 
Stassie’s rifle. 

A moment later the door opened and Stassie entered. 
The incident diverted my attention just long enough to 
give some one a chance to hurl a chair at my head. I 


I leaped in front of the rifles und ordered the men to throw up their hands 
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A patrol of mounted police galloped down the street and 
fired a volley of shots into a crowd on the corner 


threw up my arm and warded off the blow, but the impact 
threw me backward into the stack of rifles, and in the 
confusion the men started toward me. 


SAW Stassie forcing his way through them. The 
room was too small and too crowded for him to use 
his rifle, but he was able to swing his powerful arms to 
good effect. Smashing and tripping, shoving and tramp- 
ling, the big fellow swept through that crowd of sleepy 
Huns like a bull in a wheat-field, and in a moment he 
was at my side, had grabbed one of my pistols and pulled 
me to my feet. 

Half a dozen of the Huns had taken advantage of the 
melee to make their escape, grabbing rifles as they went, 
and now a volley of shots came from them directed at 
the house. 

“The place is surrounded,” I shouted in German, sens- 
ing what had happened and deciding to make capital out 
of it. “It is useless for you to try to escape. Your 
men who just left have been caught by the fire from our 
men in the forest. Sure death awaits the man who leaves 
this hut. Back up against the wall—every single one 
of you, or we'll shoot you full of holes!” They obeyed 
sullenly. 

A moment later the men we had left in the woods, who 
had heard the firing, came bursting into the room. With 
their help it was a simple matter to round up our pris- 
oners. There were nine privates, three of them wounded, 
and two officers, one wounded. Four men and one officer 
we left dead in the hut. Several others had made good 
their escape. 


HEN, a day or two later, our squadron rejoined 

the regiment, we learned that with two other regi- 

ments we were to take part in a big drive against the 
Germans. 

The Huns were in possession of a forest which it was 
our task to capture. Under the protection of our light 
artillery, we advanced, on foot, on our objective, but we 
encountered a very stiff resistance. The German artillery 
seemed to have perfect range and a storm of shells 
worked havoc in our ranks. I feared that we were again 
to suffer through some treachery in our High command. 

I was stationed behind a hastily constructed barricade 
with a number of other men from our regiment. Our 
barricade offered us very little protection and shells were 
bursting all around us. The noise was terrific. In the 
midst of the din, I felt a tug at my sleeve. 

“You are wanted at headquarters at once!” the Colo- 
nel’s orderly shouted in my ear. 

“What's the idea?” I asked the orderly, as we mounted 
and started back. 

“T don’t know. Some one at headquarters wants to 
see you. Think it’s your father!” 

“My father!” I repeated. Instantly the idea that my 
military career was over came to me, my father had come 
to take me back to civil life. At the thought 1} wheeled 
around and started back for our lines. 

I had proceeded only a few yards when I heard a voice 
yell: “Back—for your life!” Paying no attention to 
the warning I continued on my way and the next moment 
a huge shell exploded close to me and everything went red 
before my eyes. I felt a choking sensation in my throat 
and nose. My horse fell and I went unconscious. 
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When I regained consciousness someone was washing 
my face with a. wet towel, someone else was making me 
inhale some kind of gas and my arms were being worked 
up and down like pump handles. It was my father and 
two sanitars. I opened my mouth to speak but the words 
wouldn’t come. 

My throat was paralyzed! 

“Don’t be scared, Pavlik!” my father counselled. “ It 
will be several days betore you will be able even to 
whisper — but your voice will come back all right. In 
the meanwhile, you'll have to use pencil and paper.” 

In that way, I was suffering from shell shock caused 
by the shell which had passed so close to me and had 
thrown me from my horse. I was not otherwise injured. 


CHAPTER XII 
I Meet tue Czar 


F my trip from the front to Petrograd, where I 
next found myself, I have but a very hazy and 
probably inaccurate recollection. 

I awoke in a hospital ward in Petrograd with my 
father and mother ‘and Boris and Raymonde, my sister, 
It was two months before I was able to speak 
normally and then I resumed my violin and general 
studies and played often for various war charities. In 
due course, my two war crosses and my decoration came 
from the War Department and I received an honorable 
discharge from my regiment. 

Then I received word from the Imperial Palace that 
I was to play before some wounded noblemen who were 
being cared for at the palace of the Czar! The Czar! 
That was an honor that I had long dreamed about. 

When I arrived at the palace a General explained to me 
exactly how I was to conduct myself in the presence of 
the Czar. 

“You will just answer the questions that are asked 
you, Iogolevitch, You will volunteer nothing!” he 
directed. 

The seats were occupied for the most part by wounded 
officers of noble family. When Princess Olga, the eldest 
daughter of the Czar, entered, I was presented to her. 
I bowed as low as I could, as I had seen the others do, 
and then the Princess asked me what I was going to 
play, and I gave her the names of a few numbers. 


HEN the Czar entered the room and everybody stood 
up. After his Majesty had made a few remarks 
I was presented. 

“We are proud to have a son like you, young man,” 
the Czar declared, “and we thank you for coming to 
play for our wounded heroes.” 

Then, at a sign from the General, I went to the plat- 
form, and the concert began. When the programme 
ended, I was called again to the Czar and invited to tell 
of my war experiences. I went through some of the 
more interesting incidents briefly, and then, realizing my 
opportunity and having gained courage as I proceeded, 


There were cries of pain, alarm and defiance 


I added that I was not the only Jew who was fighting 
for Russia. 

“There are thousands of others, your Majesty, who 
volunteered and who are willingly sacrificing their lives 
for Russia, and -—” 

The General coughed and indicated by a frown and a 
nod of his head that I had said just about enough. I 
stopped abruptly, and then was led into an adjoining 
room where tea was being served. There I was pre- 
sented to the Czarina, who gave me her hand, which I 
kissed. Then she asked me something, but before I could 
find the words to answer her she turned her back on me. 
Then she said a few words to the assembled throng 
and left. 

Just as the time came for me to go, Princess Olga 
came and thanked me for my playing. Two weeks later 


I received a letter from her in which she asked me to 
When I arrived 


come to the Winter Palace at Petrograd. 


there I was pre- 
sented with a dia- 
mond _ star, which, 
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necessary, bore particularly hard on the poor. The rich 
found ways of evading them. 

The demand “down with the lines” meant far more 
than it signified on its face. It was a demand for equality 
and freedom, a protest against privilege, an appeal for 
the levelling of classes. The fact that the populace dared 
to gather in the streets, which was strictly against the 
law, told me that a crisis had arrived. 

A moment later the mounted police arrived, and dashed 
into the crowds in an effort to disperse them. A crowd 
is always powerless against horses, and this one fled 
before the advancing officers. 

I talked the situation over with Boris, the only mem- 
ber of my family in town, the others being in Finland 
with some of our friends. We went out to watch 
developments. 

In the streets we saw government notices posted up 
on the walls, signed by the military governor of the state, 
demanding perfect order in the streets, forbidding gather- 
ings and warning the workmen to stick to their jobs in 
the government ammunition factories under penalty of 
being sent forthwith to the first line trenches: Apparently 
these notices were not taken very seriously. Everywhere 
we went crowds were assembled. 

“Tt looks as if the government was afraid to carry its 
threats into effect,” I was saying to Boris and Vassia, 
my friend, when a patrol of mounted police came gallop- 
ing down the street and fired a volley of shots point- 
blank into a crowd on the corner. 

There was a wild scramble to get out of range, but a 
dozen or more had fallen to the ground and were writhing 
in agony. There were cries of pain, alarm and defiance. 
We hurried out of the way, but wherever we went similar 
scenes were enacted. Everywhere was evident a spirit 
of resistance and open defiance to the police which was 
entirely new to Russia. 

“What does it all mean?” I asked Boris. 

“Revolution! The day has come!” he replied. 


LTHOUGH we had been loyal subjects of the Czar, 
we were not unmindful of the widespread and 
deeply-rooted grievances which the Russian people nursed 
against the monarchy. When the war broke out, of course, 
national questions were subordinated to the one pressing 
problem of defeating the enemy Hun, but no one imagined 
that the Czar’s position would be any stronger after the 
war than before. 

For the past two months, outspoken charges had been 
made in the Duma against the government. The repre- 
sentatives of the people demanded a cabinet that was 
responsible to them. That some of the men in the high 
offices were working hand in hand with the enemy was 
freely charged. These speeches had struck a most respon- 


(Continued on Page 68) 





she said, was a gift 
from the Czar. 


CHAPTER XIII 


REVOLUTION 


HAD decided 
that my military 
career was probably 
over, when on March 
11, 1917, I looked 
through the windows 
of our house and 
saw evidences of 
great excitement. 
Workmen were run- 
ning through the 
streets carrying huge 
signs bearing such 
inscriptions as: 


“WE WANT BREAD!” 
“DOWN WITH THE 
LINEs!” 


The latter demand 
referred to the an- 
noyance and suffer- 


ing caused by the 
food and clothing 
rationing system. 


Ever since the early 
days of the war, 
practically all com- 
modities had_ been 
distributed by the 
card-system. These 
restrictions, while 
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My whole squadron formed a semi-circle and Captain Panunsey made a speech 
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ALLIS ANAUTTOUTUONTALTO TOUTE INL 


Pioneer Scouts 





A ll UUUUULUAUTUOU HLH 


(Farm boys and others who live where 
they have but few boy friends or none at all 
may become Boy Scouts of America as well as 
boys who live in big towns and cities. The 
Pioneer Division was organized especially for 
them. Information and application blanks are 
sent to any address free of charge by the 
Chief Pioneer Scout, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


NE of the first things a Pioneer Scout does 

is to erect a flag staff for Old Glory. He 

cannot learn the history of the Stars and 

Stripes, as required by the tenderfoot test, 

without wanting to give our national emblem a 
prominent place at his home. 

A location is selected. A spot near the front 
door is preferable unless there is a knoll near 
by which would give the flag greater promi- 
nence. 

Then a pole is cut —a chestnut, cedar, oak 
or hickory sapling twenty to thirty feet in 
height. It is carefully trimmed, peeled and 
worked down to perfect smoothness. 

At the top a wooden or metal ball is at- 
tached. It is not less than twice nor more 
than three times the diameter of the smaller 
end of the pole. If it is attached with a screw, 
the top of the pole is securely bound with a 
metal strip or wire to prevent splitting. A 
brass or galvanized screw is better than a steel 
one, for steel rusts. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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On Nature’s Trail 
Conducted by 


Edward F. Bigelow 


The Fairyland of the Winter Brooks 

To every Scout, brooks at any time of the 
year should possess a peculiar fascination, but 
much of their attractiveness in winter is lost 
by not using the method of summer; that is, 
by wading up the course of the stream. A 
good pair of rubber boots will be found one 
of the best of appliances for winter study. 
Explorers tell us of the fascinations of dis- 
covering the unknown in the hidden recesses 
of various countries. There are foreign lands 
at home, lands, with the exception of the 
brooks, that are more accessible in the winter 
than in the summer. A Scout may go through 
a swamp in winter if the water is frozen where 
it would be next to impossible to get in the 
summer even with rubber boots, and where it 
would be dangerous to go equipped as for 
swimming. There are large areas of wild ter- 
ritory that contain thousands of interests that 
may thus readily be explored. These places 
are at times veritable fairylands. They are 
never monotonous. They change daily with 
kaleidoscopic effect. And nature never repeats. 
It is asserted by those that have made a care- 
ful study of the snowflakes that no two that 
have ever fallen upon this planet were exactly 
alike. That is as astonishing as is such a 
statement when applied to the leaves of a tree 
and the grass of the field. But a similar 


variation is applicable to scenery. No spot 
nor place is ever twice alike. It changes from 
day to day and changes rapidly. But the 


change from the middle of July to the middle 
of January would be unthinkable if we did 
not know it as it is. 

Do not limit your winter walks to the roads 
and the beaten paths. That may be necessary 
in the marshland of the summer, but when the 
freezing weather has been prolonged take to 
the swamps. But be careful. Even the coldest 
weather sometimes leaves treacherous places in 
the underbrush and in other sheltered spots. 
Sometimes the frost is only superficial even 
when ice on the open ponds is thick. A little 
good, plain common sense will discover the 
riches and avoid the danger. One never can 
see the best parts of a brook bank from the 
opposite bank. They must be seen from the 
middle of the stream. I never thoroughly 
realized that until I started out with camera 
and rubber boots so that I could safely go 
into water about a foot and a half or two 
feet in depth. The ice fringes, the ornate 
palaces, the wonderful recesses, the strings of 
jewels, the fairyland caves are all beyond our 
most vivid dreams. I cannot sufficiently em- 
phasize this, because I know that there are 
Scouts who will not believe, no matter how 
often I reiterate. I did not believe it myself 
until I tried it, and the trial was almost by 
chance. But when I discover this foreign 
fairyland, I hold it in my possession and fre- 
quently explore it. There are many puzzles 
in that icy region. One cannot even imagine 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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(General call for all radio stations) 
TULUM 


HE Navy Department has removed its re- 

strictions on amateur radio stations and 

radio has gone back to its pre-war status under 
the Department of Commerce. 

All amateur licenses expired during the war, 
but new licenses may be obtained by applying 
to the Radio Inspector of the Department of 
Commerce in the district in which the amateur 
and his station are located. Applications 
should be made by mail only. There are Radio 
Inspectors in Boston, Mass.; New York; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Baltimore, Md.; New Orleans, La.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Detroit, 
Mich.; and Chicago, Ill. 


I 





Pioneer Scout and His Pigs 

Victor Atherton, a Pioneer Scout of Livia, 
Ky., has become a successful pig raiser. He 
made eighty dollars on the first litter of pigs 
which he raised and is now raising another 
litter. From the proceeds of the two he expects 
to be able to purchase thoroughbred stock and 
increase his profits, 


Dan Beard as a Boy 
Dan Beard, the National Scout Commissioner 
of the Boy Scouts of America, tells this story 
of his childhood days, when his father was 
on the staff of the late General Lew Wallace. 
General Wallace made a fine figure on horse- 
(Concluded on page 85) 




















HE complicated 
work of mining 
is directed by the 
brain of the mining 
engineer. This de- 
partment of _ engi- 
neering offers work 
and interest to satisfy the am- 
bition of any boy. It requires 
perhaps a broader scheme of 
study than any other engineer- 
ing course. A thorough tech- 
nical education is a necessary 
preparation for the work. 
The mining engineer uses surveying and 
general engineering every day; he must 
solve problems in electrical and me- 
chanical engineering without the help of 
specialists in those lines. To be well 
equipped for his work he needs miner- 
alogy, geology, metallurgy, a knowledge 
of surveying and mapping, mine gases and ventilation, power 
transmission, the construction and operation of breakers, mills, 
and all kinds of hoisting and haulage appliances, and _ intel- 
ligence and judgment in the prospecting of mineral lands. 

There are some 45 schools in the United States which confer 
the degree of Engineer of Mines but these courses are by no 
means equally good. A good course covers at least four years 
and requires at least 15 units of preparatory school work for 
entrance. It usually includes summer work in actual mining 
experience. A unit means the study of a subject for one full 
school year with five recitation periods a week. Some schools 
admit by certificate from approved high and private schools, 
others by examination only. 

The poor boy is not necessarily barred from the best schools 
and the best schools are not always the most expensive. The 





The following is reprinted from the Merit 
Badge Pamphlet on Mining published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America 
ADVINLOUUULUUUN000000S0000000 OOOOULUVLUUUYUOAL ALO UAUEAT AL {oIIOTUQALLLULUUUOOOONE-ULLS0OSOPOASEASONEE EST 
best education is not beyond the reach of any boy who insists 
upon having it unless he is handicapped by ill health or by 
having others dependent upon him. In all schools there are 
students who earn a_part or all of their expenses without 
neglecting their studies. All schools have a limited number of 
scholarships and other means of aid for students with more 
ambition than money. 

— catalogues usually give an estimate of the average 

cost of a year’s attendance. They advise the student who 
expects to earn his own way to come with enough money to 
meet the expenses of the first half year. National Headquarters 
will be glad to help scouts with further information and advice 
concerning the selection of a school. 

A sound physique and rugged health are important quali- 
fications for the career of mining engineering. Extensive travel 
and the study of mines under a great variety of conditions 
are often necessary. One prominent engineer averaged 12,000 
miles travel a year for 12 years, by steamship, horseback, snow 
shoe, and camel back, ranging from the Arctics to the tropics. 
Even in ordinary conditions the mining engineer must stand 
the strain of irregular food and sleep, hardship, hard work, and 
frequent danger. Health, energy, concentration, keen observa- 
tion, strict honesty, and tact are qualities necessary to any 
real success, 

The financial rewards of mining engineering compare favor- 
ably with other professions. While a young doctor or lawyer 
will be fortunate to get a living out of his work during the 
first two or three years, the mining engineer is practically 
assured of a salary at least sufficient for his support from the 
start. There is a demand for capable mining engineers and 
superintendents that know both the practical and _ technical 
details of mining. There is perhaps no field that offers better 
inducements to young men of intelligence, energy, and ambition. 
There are, of course, extremes of success and failure in this as 
in any profession. One large mining corporation engaged a 
prominent engineer for ten years at $100,000 a year. 

_—. field of mining is so broad that the average man has 

no difficulty in finding congenial work in some of its 
numerous branches. The broad education of the well-trained 
mining engineer fits him to turn to the allied branches of 
chemistry, geology, metallurgy, civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering, so that he is a man of many resources. It is a 
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profession which 
broadens the mind 
and gives opportuni- \ 
ties for travel and 
profitable investment. 
The profession 
claims many men of 
world-wide reputation. Ameri- 
can mining engineers unques- 
tionably take the lead in all 
parts of the world. 

Mining is still conducted with 

serious loss of life and a 
waste of material amounting to 
$1,000,000 a day. A government estimate 
shows that of 6,000,000,000 tons of coal 
mined in one year (1914-1915), 3,000,000 
was left underground in unminable con- 
dition. It is believed that more than half 
of this loss is preventable. $50,000,000 
worth of petroleum is wasted annually 
and $75,000,000 in coking coal. In 1914, 2,454 persons were 
killed in coal mines. 
_To study and remedy such conditions the Government estab- 
lished in 1910 a Bureau of Mines with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, an experiment station at Pittsburg, and an office for the 
study of smelter problems at San Francisco. This bureau 
investigates mine explosions and safety conditions, studies min- 
ing methods with a view to preventing waste and inefficiency, 
and instructs miners in first aid and rescue work. 

At a cost of $15,000 the Bureau of Mines brought about a 
saving of $15,000,000 in natural gas—a larger sum than the 
bureau has cost since its organization. Another study has 
resulted in a much cheaper method of producing radium. 
Four hundred and twenty-six employees are engaged in this 

(Concluded on page 86) 
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Is Your Dad a Regular Fellow? 


S it 


when you suggest motion pictures? 


“too tired, son,” or “get your hat,” that he answers 


Here’s a tip on parents which you ought to try out. 


Pin Dad down to a promise that he will go some 


night that you pick out. Then pick any night the feature 
is Paramount Artcraft. 


You can find out by keeping an eye on: the theatre 
advertisements in your town paper, or by looking at the 
announcements in the lobby of the theatre. 


In that brand name you have the guarantee of Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation that both you and Dad are 
going to have a good time. 

Paramount Artcraft means a good time every time, 

—so you need never take a chance on a picture 


again ! 


ee 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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*, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director 
“NEW YORK 


: cm: : FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION ApICRAR 
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Latest Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures 


Released to December Ist 


“SaDIE Love” 

“THE INVISIBLE BOND” 
“A SPORTING CHANCE” 
“Luck in PAWN” 
“MALE AND FEMALE” 
“COUNTERFEIT” 
**TURNING THE TABLES” 
““ScaRLeT Days” 

“JOHN PETTICOATS” 
“Tue Grim GAME” 
“HEART OF YOUTH™ 
‘His OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
“THE LOTTERY MAN” 
“Tue Lire LINE” 


Billie Burke in 

Irene Castle in 

Ethel Clayton in 

Marguerite Clark in 

Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
Elsie Ferguson in 
Dorothy Gish in 

D. W. Griffith Production 
* Wn. S. Hart in 
Houdini ir 

Lila Lee in 

Vivian Martin in 

Wallace Reid in 

Maurice Tourneur’s Production 


George Loane Tucker's Production 
“THE MIRACLE MAN” 


“IN Mizzoura”™ 

“It Pays TO ADVERTISE” 
With a Star Cast 

A Cosmopolitan Production 


Robert Warwick in 
Bryant Washburn in 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” 
“The Miracle of Love” 
“The Dark Star” 

* Supervision Thomas H. Ince 


A Cosmopolitan Production 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


“Wuat Every Woman LEARNS” 
““L’APACHE” 


Enid Bennett in 
Dorothy Dalton in 


Douglas MacLean & Doris May in 
*'2344 Hours LEAvE” 


Charles Ray in “CROOKED STRAIGHT” 


Paramount Comedies 


Every Other Month 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies Two Each Month 
One Each Month 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies One Each Month 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 


Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Post Nature Pictures issued every other week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
one each week 
Paramount-Burlingham Adventure Pictures 
every other week 


Par t-Briggs C di one each week 
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By Scout Roger E. Montgomery 


HIS is not the first time I have taken a trip outside of 
Paris, as the United States drivers often take me for 
a ride on the camions to the different Military Depots. This 
time it was on a mail truck loaded with pouches for our boys 
at the front. It left from a supply depot in the lower part 
of Paris. Although it is not allowed to take civilians on 
Army trucks or automobiles, the drivers had no objection to 
taking me along as soon as they learned that I was an 
American boy. 

I had my Boy Scout suit on and therefore looked something 
like a soldier. Although practically in no danger the camion 
carried rifles and gas masks so as to be prepared. We 
stopped at a small restaurant in the outskirts of Paris, as 
the drivers had had nothing to eat since the day before. It 
was a slow camion, being loaded to the brim and covered 
only fifteen miles per hour. 

We entered the firing line at Treport, a small village 
about five miles east of Meaux, and, luckily for me, 
the French guard did not think it worth while to 


eleven o'clock and at La Ferte sous Jouarre at twelve. 
La Ferte sous Jouarre is the place where the mail and 
supplies of the American Army are sent before being 
distributed to the different divisions. The village was 


examine the occupants. We arrived at Meaux at as sa 
Bou Prin 


alive with American soldiers, nearly all the houses ——— 


serving as barracks. There was a large Y. M. C. A. 
which was filled with American soldiers reading and writing 
and buying good things to eat. 

A few days before a German aeroplane had attacked the 
city and in spite of the heavy artillery fire swooped down 
within a few yards of the railroad station and dropped two 
bombs which did considerable damage and then sped away 
in safety. 

I bought some fruit and cheese for my lunch and after hang- 
ing around the town for about half an hour I got into a truck 
filed with American soldiers bound straight for the firing line. 
They all seemed glad to see an American boy. They had 
just come over to France, having been trained in England, 
and were very anxious to do some fighting. 


Q* account of the artillery and troops going back and 
forth, the roads were crowded and our progress slow. 
Occasionally we came across a batch of weary, thin German 
prisoners coming from the front. Out about two miles from 
La Ferte sous Jouarre I began to notice large holes on both 
sides of the road, made by Geriran bombing aeroplanes before 
their retreat from the Marne iu trying to destroy the war 
material. Those that had fallen on the road made large holes 
which had been repaired. 

I heard that a bomb had dropped on the side of a road 
where a company of American soldiers were marching fool- 
ishly in close formation. It killed twenty-six of them and 
wounded one hundred. 

Now and then I saw trenches with barbed wire defenses 
hidden in some wheat field or woods, for the Allies tc fall back 
to if necessary. We came across a regiment of French artillery- 
men with some two-hundred-and-ten centimeter cannon, drawn 
by horses. The soldiers were cooking their dinner in odd kinds 
of portable stoves. As we continued, the land showed more 
and more signs of recent fighting. 

Finally, after reaching the top of a steep hill, we saw in 
the valley below, a fairly large village in complete ruin, not 
one house standing. This village, formerly between the Ameri- 
can and German positions, the Americans holding the hill to 
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I picked up several helmets, a gas mask and other things 
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Our Short Story Contest 


As announced in the November issue Boys’ Life has instituted a Short Story 
Contest, for which Rules will be found on page 87. This Contest is open to 
any reader of this magazine under / 8 years of age and the prize will be awarded 
for a Short Story, an article or an essay. 
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the West of it and the Germans holding the hill to the East. 
This was the reason for its battered condition. The only 
person we could see was an old French peasant looking at 
the remains of his house. 

A little further on, while the driver stopped to examine his 
engine, I got out with some of the soldiers to look about. As 
far as I could see the land was covered with shell holes. Shells, 
rifles, swords, hand grenades, battered machine guns and cannon 
lay all over the ground. 


O 
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Illustrated by Bob Fink 


It was the first time I had seen a German hand grenade. 
They are different from those of the Allies, somewhat resembling 
a sky rocket. They were lying all around unexploded. I was 
warned by one of the soldiers not to touch them. There were 
many small wooden crosses here and there showing the burial 
place of a soldier. All the American and French that were 
there had been buried, but some of the Germans were still 
there. I was very glad when we were on our way again. 


P RESENTLY we passed through what was once a beauti- 

ful forest, but now there was not one tree that had 
escaped shells. In fact, there were practically no trees left 
to the west of Chateau-Thierry. We soon entered the town 
itself and I noticed very few houses that were destroyed. 
There were almost no civilians there. A great many beautiful 
houses of the French residents were occupied by American 
soldiers who seemed to be thoroughly enjoying themselves. 

I continued with the camion to about five miles past 
Chateau-Thierry, and was going further when a United 
States Lieutenant told me that I was endangering my life 
if I went on. So I thanked him, said good-bye to the 
soldiers, and got out. It was not far from the Marne. The 
Germans had been here the day before, and they must have 
left in a hurry as a great quantity of their provisions was 
there. I noticed especially the bad quality of their black bread 
and I should think it impossible to digest. 

Some French soldiers were having a fine time trying on Ger- 
man coats and boots, which they seemed glad to get. I picked 
up several helmets, a gas mask and other things, but they were 
so heavy that I dropped most of them before I had gone very 
far. 


T was already four o'clock, and as I wanted to get back to 
Paris some time that day it was time to go. I got on a 
camion which took me back to Chateau-Thierry, where I found 
to my dismay that there were no camions or automobiles going 
back to Paris that night. A Lieutenant told me that the Ger- 
mans bombed Chateau-Thierry every night with gas bombs, so 
I thought I must at least get out of there. 

I managed to get a ride on an automobile to Montreuil and 
from there a French camion to La Ferte sous Jouarre. I 
then went to the railroad station, hoping there might be a train 
to Paris that evening. But there I ran into an American Army 
Secret Service Agent and naturally, as I had no papers of any 
sort, I was very closely questioned. But he came with me 
t® the Y. M. C. A. where several of the men knew me. As 
he was going to Paris the next morning he said he would take 
me with him so as to be sure that I got home safely. 

So I went with him to a French house where he lived with 
some other soldiers, had a fine supper and went to bed. He 
said that if the French had caught me they would have put me 
in jail and I would have had a hard time getting out. Only 
a week ago he had arrested a French boy of my age with 
twenty thousand francs in his pocket, given him by a German 
agent in Paris as a bribe to find out information concerning 
the size and quality of the artillery at different places. The 
boy owned up, telling all he knew, where the spy lived; thus 
causing his arrest. 

I slept well that night, in spite of the heavy artillery 
fire that could be heard plainly from the front. The 
next morning we took the six o'clock train to Paris, and 
arrived there safely with my helmets and gas masks, 


A Fourteen Year Old Artist * 


ELLOWS, let us introduce the result. Didn't he do a 
to you Bob Fink. Bob is dandy job? We'll say he did. 
fourteen years old; (just the And now he is going to do one 
right Scout age) and he is an every month for us, so you 
artist. With this number he chaps must send in some cork- 
becomes a contributor to BOYS’ ing good stories. The better 
LIFE. Here's how it all hap- the stories the better the pic- 
pened. tures Bob will be able to draw. 
Last month, you remember, And, if you want to keep him 
we decided to have a_ short really happy, leave the girls 
story contest in every issue of out of your stories or else put 
the magazine. We know that there are them in places that Bob will 
a number of you chaps who are interested not have to illustrate. 
in writing stories of your adventures or Bob likes to draw pictures of cow 
stories of imaginative adventures and we boys and pirates and “ regular fellows.” 
decided to let you submit these stories You see he is a regular fellow himself. 
to us. We intend to read them all He’s in high school, first year, and he’s 














and publish those that we consider the 
best, awarding a prize of five dollars to 
the authors of those judged good enough 
to be printed. 

We were sure you would all be inter- 
ested and we began to wonder how we 
could make the contest more exciting. 
If we only had a boy artist now, why 
everything would be just bully. If we 
could only find—. Just then Bob Fink 
bobbed up, so to speak. 

We heard about him and decided to 
find out whether he would be interested 
in illustrating the stories you chaps sub- 
mit for the contest. Was he interested? 
Well, we just guess he was. Just the 
very thing he wanted to do. Boys’ stories, 
jiminy! There wouldn't be any girls in 
‘em. You see, Bob doesn’t like to draw 
girls. 

Well, we gave Scout Robert Mont- 
gomery’s story, “A Boy Scout's Trip to 





the Front,” to Bob to illustrate. Here's 


Bob 


Fink 





an enthusiastic football rooter and base- 
ball fan, and, of courSe, he is interested 
in drawing and modeling. Bob writes 
his school essays and illustrates them. 
He paints very well too, but of course his 
best work is done in pen and ink, for 
oil paints and water colors are more 
difficult to handle. In fact men have to 
study years before they are familiar 
enough with paints to be able to produce 
pictures as fine as those we use to illus- 
trate the stories in your little old Scout 
magazine. . 

But Bob had real ability as an artist. 
Some of his work is reproduced on this 
page and we know that you agree with 
us when we say it is bully work for a 
chap Bob’s age. Indeed we think that 
he is doing work now that many a man 
would feel proud of and certainly if he 
continues to develop he will be tremend- 
ously successful when he reaches man’s ° 











estate. 
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Dubbelbilt Features: 11. Repair Kit. 12. Resists water. 











Dubbelbilt Features: 1. “‘Cravenette”’ finish. 2. Retains 
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shape. 3. Front won't break. 4. Seams won't rip. 13. Sanitary lining. 14. Double seat. 15. Double x! 
4 3  yoegeed —— we Collar ~- “ — ee Seams ae ~, 7 
5 3 7. e ets. 8. Butt A : pockets. 18. Buttons rivcted on. 19.“ G st 2 
TT 3. Guaranteed’ fabrics. 10. Pockets” doubleseson. ners’ adjust knee straps. 20. Knee rub protection,  SAAUUTATINHINTISTITITITRTITTIT 


Boys 





OYS: Hockey’s twice the fun when you don’t have 
to think about your clothes. 


You want to be able to skate or coast with the best of 


ae Make it a point to see Dubbelbilt 
Clothes. Visit the nearest store where they are 
displayed. Examine closely our all-wool, Walcloth 


Ait 


them — and go home without any rip or tear in your coat 
or trousers. 

Clothes made for real boys’ wear.don’t tear apart with 
every little pull and tug. 

Dubbelbilt Clothes are made for real.boys. They are 
guaranteed for six months, against rip, hole, or tear — or we 
repair suit free. Double thickness of cloth at knee, seat, 
elbow, every wear point, gives these clothes their extra 
wear quality. 

$14.75, $16.75, $18.75, $20.75, and upwards to $36.75, 
anywhere in the United States. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 
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fabrics. Note the good-looking grays, greens, browns, 
olive, blue serge, and mixtures. 


We believe Dubbelbilt Suit No. 7072, at $16.75, will 
interest you especially. Navy blue serge, all wool, 
cravenette finished. As smartly tailored as a grown-up 
suit, with waist-seam coat and removable belt. 


Also ask to see No. 7027, in corduroy, cravenette 
finished, at $14.75. Well tailored, with waist-seam coat. 


If you do not find a Dubbelbilt dealer in your town, 
send us your boy’s size and a money order for the amount 
of either suit, and we wi!! deliver direct.and promptly. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC., BROADWAY AT 11TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











By James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


Scouting Section of BOYS’ LIFE 
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Scouting on the East Side 
VER in the crowded East Side district of Manhattan, where 
throngs of foreign-born peoples live, a practical illustration 
of the power of Scouting for Americanization has been pro- 
vided. In 1912 the f.-st East Side troop was organized. Since 
then more than 15,000 boys have passed through the “American- 
ization mill * of the Scout Movement beside the East River, and 
come out good American citizens. There are today 25 Scout 
Troops in this one district, numbering 800 boys, all pledged to 
loyal American citizenship, the service of God and country and 
the keeping of the Scout Law. It is an interesting fact that 
every scoutmaster and assistant scoutmaster in charge of these 
iroops ex-scout. Mr. Max Swartz, the man who started 
Scouting on the East Side and who put his scout knowledge to 
practical use during the war by serving as a first class radio 
operator on the U. S. S. Arcadia, has just been made Field 
Scout Executive for the second district of Manhattan, which 
includes a large part of the East Side. 

East Side scouts have a noteworthy record 
In the sale of bonds, two of their number 
stood second and third in the number of 
bonds sold among the thousands of scouts 
who participated in the fourth campaign. 
The Bugle and Drum Corps, organized 
among the troops of the Mebrew Educa- 
tional Alliance, was called upon repeatedly 
during the war to furnish music for patri- 
otic celebrations and Americanization meet- 
ings, and patriotic bulletins and pamphlets 
were carried literally by thousands into the 
East Side homes by enthusiastic, loyal all- 
American scouts. It has been said that Boy 
Scouts were the greatest single agency oper- 
ating among the foreign-born in New York's 
East Side to interpret the war and awaken 
them to the consciousness that it was their 
war and needed their support. 

With their hikes and camps outside the 
city these boys are learning to realize that 
there is more to America than city streets 
and crowded tenements. Through Scouting 
they are learning for themselves and communicating to their 
parents laws of health and hygiene, the knowledge of which is 
of vital importance to the welfare of the district. From time 
to time they conduct a census of the district for the Health 
Department, reporting unsanitary conditions where these are 
found. One of the East Side scout leaders says: “ The East 
Side boy thinks. The uniform means nothing to him unless 
there is something behind it. These boys have found that 
Scouting is * good stuff,’ that it ‘delivers the goods.’”’ This is 
the way Scouting should strike a scout, whether he lives in a 
tenement district or anywhere else. 


of war service. 


Stories “On’’ Big Scouts 

M*: CHARLES P. NEILL of the National Executive Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America was motoring down Massa- 

chusetts Avenue in Washington after the Pershing parade was 

over, his two Boy Scout sons with him. 

In the car ahead sat a man whose appearance seemed familiar. 

“Do you know who it is, Dad?” asked one of the scouts. 

*“T think it is Mr. Livingstone, who is at the head of the Boy 
Scouts,” replied Mr. Neill. 

One of the boys who had sold Mr. Livingstone a Liberty Bond 
doubted if the man in the car ahead were he. The other 
insisted that Dad ought to know. Just then two 
other scouts were sighted walking along just a little 
ways ahead of the two cars. 

“ Well, we can settle whether that is Mr. Livingstone 
or not in a very few minutes,” said the doubter. 

“ There go two Boy Scouts. If that’s Mr. Livingstone 
he will stop and give them a lift.” 

He did and he was. 


“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon and Speaker Gillett 
Address Scouts 

CCOMPANIED by the president of the local coun- 

cil, three hundred Scouts of York County, Pa., 
travelled by automobile to Washington in October. 
Visiting the House of Representatives on the 25th, 
they were addressed by Speaker Gillett, by ex-Speaker 
Cannon and by Colin H. Livingstone, President of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Speaker Gillett said in part: 


Myron T. Herrick 


York County Boy Scouts visit Washington 


“T need not tell you of my interest in the Boy Scout Movement. 
Every intelligent man to-day is interested in you. * * * I 
have always been a firm believer in your organization and 
methods. It is this discipline and spirit to which we older men 
are looking as the hope of America in the days to come.” 
Ex-Speaker Cannon began by saying that his own life is be- 
hind him, a fact which does not cause him anxiety; but whether 
his country will be safe in the hands of the generation now 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
NNN 
Recently Elected Members 
of the Executive Board 
HN TT mm 
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coming forward, is a source of grave concern to him. Continu- 
ing he said: “In these troubled times since the Great War and 
its confusion, we are looking with anxious eyes to see things get 
back to normal. I am optimistic. The law, THE LAW, and 
the Constitution of the United States, like the Grace of God, 
spreads over every man! In it, and by that Grace of God, we 
can find solution for all these problems of our day that seem 
so frightening to our peace and happiness. In all this struggle he 
plays his part who does his duty like a man. The discipline of 
your training, like the chastening of God, will make men of you.” 

Writing to Headquarters concerning the occasion, Mr. Living- 
stone says: “I have never attended a meeting of the Boy Scouts 
in which the effect was more impressive. The attitude of the 
boys was deeply responsive to the influence of their surroundings 
and the character of the addresses delivered to them just at a 
time when the country was in an agony of suspense over attacks 
by radical influences seeking to destroy the fundamentals of our 
free government.” 


New Members of the Executive Board 

rT HE Executive Board of the National Council has three dis- 
tinguished new members — Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore 

Roosevelt, the Honorable Myron T. Herrick of Cleveland, Ohio, 

and the Honorable James J. Storrow of Boston. 


Scout Candidate Verne Joseph doing traffic duty in Omaha 


James J. Storrow 


The Colonel, you all know, not only as the son of his great 
father, but also as a gallant gentleman and soldier and good 
scout. He succeeds Mr. Robert Garrett, resigned. 

Mr. Herrick was on McKinley’s staff when he was governor of 
Ohio, and was himself later Governor of that State. From 1912 
to 1914 he was ambassador to France and was honored by the 
award of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. He succeeds 
Mr. Charles C. Jackson, resigned. 

Mr. Storrow is a Boston banker and business man. He was 
the Federal Fuel Administrator for New England during the war, 
and is Chairman of the Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety. He succeeds Dr. Ernest P. Bicknell, resigned. 


Interesting Changes in the By-Laws of the 
National Constitution 
COUTS wil! be interested to know that Hiking and Wireless 
are officially added to the list of Merit Badge Subjects listed 
in the Constitution and By-Laws. 

By another amendment attention is called to the right of 
troop committeemen to wear the scout uni- 
form and appropriate insignia of their office. 

A third change which will concern you 
all is the following amendment which will 
appear as an additional section under 
Examinations, Article XV of By-Laws. 

Educational and similar institutions and 
camps may, upon application to the Na- 
tional Council, be authorized to give the 
prescribed tests and pass scouts in second 
class and first class degrees and in merit 
badge subjects and award the appropriate 
badges within a less period of time than is 
specified in Article VI of the By-Laws and 
under different conditions than as specified 
in this Article (Article XV). 

Note that this arrangement will be par- 
ticularly suitable for merit study done under 
approved conditions in summer camps or: in 
schools doing intensive work in Scouting. 

Provision for the new Associate Member- 
ship of the Organization is now also made a part of the official 
Constitution and By-Laws, 


Scouts on the Job 
OY Scouts of Omaha have for years been called upon to 
act as special police to prevent destruction of property 
on Hallowe’en and to declare for a “ safe and sane’ observance 
of the festivity which too often slips over from fun to lawless- 
ness. This year scouts were empowered to patrol certain 
streets and were given a special button to signalize their 
authority. 


Boys Who Were “ Prepared ”’ 

HE story of Scout Candidate Verne Joseph, of Omaha, is 
worth telling. Note that he wasn’t even a Tenderfoot, 
but he was well on his way technically and as for scout spirit 
well—even an Eagle Scout couldn’t show anything much 
better. It was in the terrors of the recent riot, when the mob 
had gone mad, were burning down the court house and trying 
to hang the mayor, when law and order were conspicuous for 
their absence and the police nearly distracted by the extra 
demands made upon them. In the midst of the chaos arrives 
one Verne Joseph. At the busiest corner of the city where two 
crowded streets intersect, there was no traffic police- 
man, though the need of direction was greater even 
than usual, in the confusion of the riot. Young Joseph, 
a sub-Tenderfoot, stationed himself of his own accord 
at this point and directed traffic with dignity and 
efficiency. The embryo cop’s orders were obeyed too. 
-People understood he wasn’t just a small boy. He 
was law and order and public safety, self-appointed 
but the real thing none the less. And modest — well, 

hear what he had to say about his feat. 

“It wasn’t anything,” said the boy. “Any fellow 
could do it. I saw that something had to be done at 
that corner, because everybody was getting mixed up. 
People like to have somebody tell them which way to 
travel. They get used to having a regular cop at the 
corners, and they get scared if they don’t find one. 
So I just stepped out and started telling them when 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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TH. 1920 Columbia is, we candidly bee ss veggulad bedi psing where you want to go—see- 
lieve, the strongest, easiest-running, best- Sr heli 

looking, best-built bicycle for code fun oa 2 ing what _ you want to see—every day a holiday a ’ 
} ever placed on the market. Everything we Se %s the ore ‘ and doin > 
have learned of bicycle construction since we yE ear round Jaunt | : of Pugs fu n t in i 
built the first American-made bicycle more the wont. Da « oie < other know the Columbia —_ oad 
than forty years ago has gone into it to sus- ; . all 
| tain its reputation of Standard of the World. they know you ‘oul’ t be happy with any other net 

ny FO ar CAINS bicycle. ‘Tell us where to mail it, and we'll send them 

y describing 
eighteen 1920 models a 1920 Columbia. Catalog and make sure about that 





Christmas Columbia. 





WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Successors to Pope Manufacturing Co. 


39 Lozier Avenue —»- Weestfield, Mass. 
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Set No. 9006 


Gilbert Toy Maker 


With this set you get apparatus which 
enables you to copy all sorts of pictures 
on wood, a fine scroll saw to saw them out 







with and in the larger set, colors to color 
them. You can make great animal toys, 
fancy boxes and picture 
frames with the set, 
which includes a fine = 
book of instructions. “ 
Prices $1.50 and $2.50 
(in Canada $2.25, $3.75). 


Gilbert Phono Set 


A practical toy telephone 
outfit that really works, 
with transmitters, receivers, 
wire for connections and 
fine Manual of instructions, 
etc. You can have no end 
of fun with it, running a 
telephone line to your 
friend's house. 


Price of set $5.00 
(In Canada $7.50). 





Gilbert Soldering Set 


You can mend pots, pans and toys 
with these sets, solder small pipes 
and earn money. They contain a 
real soldering iron, heating 
furnace, solder, resin and com- 
plete book of instructions. 










Prices $1.50 and $2.50 
(In Canada $2.25 and 
$3.75). 
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When I was a boy I used to have great sport in a little town out in Idaho where I lived. I made wagons, 
coasters and double rippers that would beat anything the other boys had for speed and fun. And after I 
graduated from Yale and became a big toy manufacturer I made up my mind that I'd invent an outfit with 
which any boy could easily make all sorts of great outdoor toys. 

This year I succeeded and the Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy is, I am sure, the finest outdoor toy for boys 
ever invented. With the fine specially made steel disc wheels, axles, plates, etc., in these outfits any boy, 
with only a screw driver and a wrench for tools, can easily make strong, speedy, finely painted wagons, racers, 
gliders, coasters, trucks, wheelbarrows and lots of other things. You can build new toys all the time and have 
great fun the year ’round with one of these sets. They are crackerjacks. 

The fine $10 set ($15 in Canada) makes all the things I have mentioned and it also has gears and pinions 
and extra parts with which you can build the real geared power speedster shown at the top of this advertisement. 
Then there is the $6 set ($9 in Canada) and a big $15 set ($22.50 in Canada). This big set has extra parts to 
build bob-sleds and a small sleigh with fine steel runners. 


The two fine toys described above are only two out of more than a hundred that I make — all of them 
toys that are genuine — not just playthings. Some of the others are shown on this page and all of them are 
illustrated or described in my big catalog of Gilbert Toys which I'll send free to any boy who asks for it by 
filling in the coupon in the corner below. 

GILBERT ENGINEERING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. This Institute gives diplomas and degrees 
to the boys who build the best models with toys. You can win gold lapel buttons and become a Gilbert 
Engineer, Gilbert Expert Engineer or Gilbert Master Engineer. You can win a gold watch by getting the 
Master Engineer degree. It’s all free. 

BIG PRIZE CONTEST FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. I have just started another big prize contest, free 
to boys and girls 18 years or under, with a real buckboard automobile or shetland Pony as first prize and more 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 


CANADA: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Gilbert Machine Gun Gilbert Electrical Sets 


A. real gun, modeled after the famous Browning These are great sets. You can wire for do 
Gun. Shoots harmless wooden bullets from clips bells, rig up electric lights, do electro plating an 
perform lots of wonderful electrical experiments 
You can build your own electric motor — o 


in an air-cooled magazine, at the rate of ten shots 
a second. The gun swivels around to fire in any 
direction and can be used as an anti-aircraft gun. 






A fine Machine Gun Manual that will run things. A fine 
is included with it, telling you Manual with a lot of electrical 
how to form a machine gun information and_ instructions, 


company and drill just like a 

regular machine gun 

squad. Prices from $2.50 to $10 a set 
Price $3.75 (In Canada 

(In Canada $5.50). $3.75 to $15). 


goes with each set. 
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No toy for indoors has ever been so popular as Erector — the construction toy that makes square girders 
With it you can build miniature skyscrapers, all sorts of bridges, cranes, derricks, 
machines and elevators that run up and down by power furnished by the little electric motor that is supplied 


like real structural steel. 


with most of the sets. 


Erector is a toy that you can always build something new with — a toy that teaches you a whole lot of 
useful things while you are having the best kind of fun. 
It is a toy that will help you to become an architect, builder or engineer later on in life through the knowledge 
of construction you get from it and from the fine Manual that is included with each set, showing you how to 


build hundreds of models. 


The famous Erector set at $6 ($9 in Canada) has lots of steel parts, bright red wheels and a motor to make 
It is the set that every boy wants the minute he sees it — the most popular set I make. 
But there are lots of other fine sets from $1.50 to $25 ($2.25 to $37.50 in Canada). 


—oys that are genuine 


Mail the coupon below to me, writing your name and address plainly and 
I'll send you all the facts about the contest and the prizes. 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE. I'll also send you a free copy of my boys’ magazine, full of fine stories, tips 
about outdoor sports, the doings of the ‘‘ Mysterious Ten ’’—a boys’ secret organization, etc. 
coupon and don’t forget that all good toy dealers carry Gilbert Toys — the kind thai real boys like. 


ie 


128 BLATCHLEY AVE. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


IN ENGLAND: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1 


models that run. 


than a hundred other fine prizes. 


The Famous Gilbert Erector 
The Finest of Indoor Toys 



























You build things just as real workmen build them. 
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Gilbert Chemistry Sets 
What boy would not like to know how to make soap, 


ink, bluing, and do a lot of marvel- 





ous and mystifying chemical experi- 


ments and chemical and 









electrical magic to the 








astonishment of his friends. 








You can do these things, 









make a wet cell, etc., with 


Gilbert Chemistry sets. 












Prices of sets $2.50 to $10. 
(In Canada $3.75 to $15.) 
Form Manual with each set. 











Gilbe sto Magic 
rt Mysto Mag 
These magic sets contain some of the best tricks of 
famous magicians and enable you to give first-class magic 
entertainments, earn money giving shows at people's 
= houses, at churches, etc. Besides the 
mystifying tricks in the set a fine 
Manual tells you of lots of other magic 
tricks you can do with 
apparatus that you can 
make at home. 
Magicians wand and 
big poster with each set. 








Prices $1.50 to $10. 
(In Canada $2.25 to $15). 

























Gilbert 
Toy 
Motors 


Fine, strong, powerful little motors that 
will run toys, water wheels, wind-mills, ele- 
vators and lots of other things. You can have 
piles of fun with one of these electric motors. 

Prices $1 to $7.50 
(In Canada $3.75 to $11.25) 


Ez) Gilbert Air-Kraft 
Toys 


With these outfits you can 
build miniature aeroplanes 
which are guaranteed to fly. 
“ Strong rubber bands furnish the 
—— power. Oneis equipped with a 
small electric motor and flies 
attached to a tall upright stand. 

Prices $1.50 to $6 
(In Canada $2.25 to $9). 


Gilbert 
Tool Chests 


Sure enough tool chests—not play- 
things. Tools of fine steel, finely tem- 
pered and polished—the kind men use. 
} You can do real carpenter work with 
} them. 






Prices $2.50 to $37.00 
(In Canada $3.75 to $55.50). 








MAIL THIS COUPON 





THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
128 Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send me the facts about your big prize contest, a free 
copy of your boy’s magazine and catalog of Gilbert Toys. 
ee ay eae wee nines 7 












OYS, I am going to start something new, some- 
thing that you have never heard of before, that 
is, if you are deaf, dumb and blind you have 
not. But, seriously, you know the only way to 

fix anything in a person’s inind is to reiterate and re- 
iterate it, in other words, to say it over and over again 
and again. 

The most serious problem in the world to-day is the 
proper education and training of the boys, and the only 
sensible solution so far offered to the boy problem is 
the Boy Scout organization. Also, the second most im- 
portant and serious problem in this country is to dis- 
cover a means by which we may be made to understand 
what a great privilege it is to be an American citizen, 
and to appreciate the dignity and grandeur of being an 
American citizen. 

It is America’s 
individuality which makes the nation great. 
means personality; personality means YOU when you do 


great ideas, her unselfishness and her 
Individuality 
else; therefore, whenever 
America Old World 
dividuality, it loses its Americanism. 

You know, fellow Scouts, we Americans started to 
think with the signing of the Magna Charta; that is, 
we Americans started to be Americans when the Barons 
in the time of King John of England struck — not 
I. W. W., not as Bolsheviks, but as a self-respecting 
people who demanded that the King should respect their 
liberties and rights as human beings. 


not try to somebody 


tries to 


copy 


copy the it loses its in- 


as a 


HIS occurred away back in June, 1215. You may 

say it there any Americans. 

Yes, in one sense you are right, but the Magna Charta 

marks the dawn of that love of 

liberty which culminated in the United States 
of America. 

Staggering and blundering along the pages 
of history came another old King of England 
who spoke broken English and was _ really 
a German, but who was placed on an English 
throne and this monarch hired a lot of Ger- 
man troops and sent them over here to our 


was before were 


sensible 





A 


America to beat us up! Then it was that we Be, 
got together and signed another Magna - p> yn 
Charta, which we called the Declaration of Ivo 
Independence, and since the signing of that 4 -RP 
the world has made more progress than it did 

before for a thousand years. ° _ 


What has this got to do with Christmas? 
Why this: the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence made it possible for us to have 
something to be thankful for at Christmas 
time, and it gave us a Christmas of our own, 
an American Christmas into which we have 
crowded all of the good things we could find 
suggested anywhere else and left out all the 
evil. We have made a little saint of our own 
called Kris Kringle or Santa Claus, who is 
of the right size to climb down the old- 
fashioned chimneys. He is not the long-legged 
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giant, St. Nicholas; he does not belong to the Old World 
at all; he was born here in America; in fact he was born 
in New York city of American Knickerbocker parentage; 
he was “made in America” and we want to stick by 
him as a Yankee saint, for he was created by Dr. Clement 
Clark Moore when he wrote that charming poem known 
as “The Night Before Christmas.” 


a 
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VERY American child is, or should be, familiar with 
Dr. Clement Moore's delightful verses beginning 
“The night before Christmas, when all thru the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” 
There are some other verses by an unknown writer 
who says of Santa Claus: 
“ He comes in the night! he comes in the night! 
He softly silently comes, : 
While the little brown heads on the pillows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums.” 


Fig.6 
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“DO ALL THE GOOD YOU CAN, 
AS LIT TLE HARM AS YOU CAN, 

AND TRUST IN GOD” Danicr Boone 
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There, you see what we are driving at? It is this: 
a Scout must do his good turn daily, and on Christmas 
he must do it all day long, so it is up to you fellows 
to see that the dreams of these little brown heads come 
true. Every Scout is big enough to play Santa Claus, 
remember that, 

“ His sleigh it is long, and deep; and wide; 

It will carry a host of things, 
While dozens of drums hang over the side, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings.” 


This is the sleigh in which Santa Claus, dressed in the 
Boy Scout uniform, may now be seated in when 
“He rides to the East, and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one; 
He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 
When the dear little folks are done. 
Old Santa Claus doeth all that he can; 
This beautiful mission is his; 
Then, children, be good to the little old man 
When you find who the little man is.” 


HE real Christmas spirit is in this and also in 

Moore’s poem of “The Night Before Christmas,” 

and we do not have to go abroad for the Christmas spirit, 

any more than we have to go abroad for the Scout spirit. 

Remember that a Scout is helpful, and see what Daniel 

Boone says about that: “Do all the good you can, as 
little harm as you can, and trust in God.” 

A Scout is trustworthy; remember what old Davy 
Crockett said: 

“T leave this for others when I am dead — 
Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
And Crockett was faithful unto death. 

A Scout is reverent; remember what old 
Simon Kenton said: “If I had all the people 
in the world here I would tell them of the 
goodness and mercy of God.” 

Yes, boys, we must have an American Scout 
Christmas, because we have the Christmas 
sentiment right in our own hearts and better 
translated to our understanding than is it in 
any of the foreign literature. In our country 
we have no German devil following the tracks 
of Santa Claus and monkeying around filling 
little children’s stockings with ashes and birch 
whips. No, nothing but a cruel German mind 
could conceive of such barbarity. 

Remember that one of the requisites of the 
Scout is to be loyal, and remember that our 
greatest modern scout, Colonel Cody, had for 
a motto: “Be true to yourself and others, 
as God is true to you.” 


ND now that he may do his good turn the 

Chief will present his Christmas gift 

in the form of a lay-out for your council 

grounds, planned after the council grounds 

in his own camp in Pike county, Pennsylvania, 

which he uses as a training school and an 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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“Thats the bicycle for me, Dad!” 


so light. That's why it rides so easily—why it’s always 
“first,” whether on level ground or going uphill. 


The INDIAN most certainly is the bicycle for every healthy, 
manly American boy! There isn’t a gift in the wide world 
that will make a “regular boy” so completely happy — so 


proud to possess. 


The INDIAN has that beauty of line that reminds one of 
the true-blooded race horse. The same engineers who 
made INDIAN Motocycles famous the world ovér are 
responsible for the perfect construction of the INDIAN 
Bicycle. That’s why it is so strong and sturdy—and yet 


There are several models to choose from — so you can pick 
just exactly the bicycle you want for yourself. Some of them 
are electrically equipped—and they're the finest wheels that 
have ever been made. 


Our fine catalogue shows the complete line. Write for it 
today. We'll mail it to you FREE—but please tell us 
whether or not you ever owned a bicycle before. That will 
help us to compile some very valuable statistics. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. 28, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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“Just What I Want for 
Christmas!” 


Tell the folks that you want an Iver 
Johnson bicycle more than anything else 
this Christmas. 

Then you can take trips anywhere, 
anytime—have loads of fun without ex- 
pense, and see wonderful sights, earn 
money—the most useful and healthful 
gift a boy can have. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Correctly designed, strongly built—Iver 
Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver 
Johnson adult construction through- 
out. Seamless steel tubing, perfect 
2-point bearings, drop-forged parts, 
one-piece hubs, superb enamel and 
nicl.el finish, and the best equip- 
ment inake Iver Johnson the 
King of Bicycles—unbeatable for 
good looks, easy riding, speed, 
strength and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
37.50 to $42.50 
(No Extra Charge for Coaster Brake) 
Other Models, $50.00 and up 
Write today for Free Bicycle 
Catalog “B” 


Iver Johnson’s 


Arms & Cycle Works 
342 River St., Fitchburg,Mass. 
99 Chambers St. 

New York 


717 Market St 
San Francisco 
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U. S. Engineers Best 
in the World 
MERICA excels in 

building up rather 
than in tearing down, 

When the war came it 

found our engineering 

forces prepared as in no 








other country. Europe 





has been amazed at our 
skill and energy in con- 
structive work. In 
France a thousand miles 
of railroad were laid in record time. A single 
plant over there turned out over 400 American 
freight cars a day. Our engineers took charge 
of French railroads, different as they were 
from our own, and ran them efficiently on a 
few hours notice. Not long ago soldiers of the 
American army of occupation at Coblenz built 
a pontoon bridge almost half a mile in length 
across the Rhine in less than one hour, estab- 
lishing a world record for such work. Our 
boys excelled in forestry, canal building, road 
construction, water supply, a hundred activi- 
ties. The records of our engineers now being 
made public is a history to be proud of. 




















This giant flower of Borneo is 6 feet across 


The Airliner has Arrived 

HE passenger carrying aeroplane has 
actually arrived. Seated in a luxurious 
cabin lighted by electricity one can travel at a 
two-mile-a-minute rate over mountain and sea. 
The longest daily service is between London 
and Paris, a two and a half hour trip, which 
costs $100. Regular daily schedules are now 
flown in the United States, France, Italy and 
Germany. The largest of these air liners carry 
thirty passengers and the cabins are large 

enough to allow them to move 


! mT 


about comfortably. | NWN 


Air Fort Protects Canal 
MERICA is building the most 


FOUN ULL 


Model Aero 


- 


By Francis Arnold Colli 


natural products which was found in our own 
soil once we took the trouble to look for them. 


They Never Come Back 

XILED kings never return. Anyone who 
takes the trouble to brush up his history 
in these days will be surprised to find the 
verdict of the past. Here is an answer no 
doubt to the question often asked today as to 
whether the former Kaiser of Germany may 
return to his throne. Mr. Hohenzollern is the 
fourth German emperor to be dethroned in 
several centuries past. Like him they were 
rich and powerful, but their influence ended 
once they left the throne. A list of scores of 
dethroned monarchs shows that the chances 
of returning to power is about one in a hun- 
dred. Once the tinsel which bedecks royalty 

has been torn away its power disappears. 


’ A 200 Year Job 
T the present rate 200 years will be needed 
to finish mapping the world. Great 
areas remained unexplored and _ little’ is 
known of millions of square miles of land. By 
using the aeroplane for map making this work 
may be done’ in the next twenty years. In- 
stead of climbing mountains and _ laboriously 
measuring the land foot by foot, we shall do 
the work while flying a hundred miles an hour. 
A special camera is placed in the bottom of the 
ear and photographs are taken automatically, 
so many to the second or minute. These pho- 
tographs are then fitted together in what is 
known as a mosaic map which shows every 
house of towns or cities and every road and 
tree of the country. No such maps have ever 
been made before. The aero map is one of the 
inventions of the war which will prove in- 
valuable. 
Don’t Push 
ANY interesting things have been learned 
of late about the mechanics of great 
crowds. To look down upon a mass of people 
or to struggle through it, the group seems to 
be governed by no rules whatever. When a 
crowd is lined up along a sidewalk to watch a 
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parade, for instance, the 
greatest pressure is ex- 
erted on the third line 
behind the front. It has 
been found that the 
mass force of a crowd 
even when each man in 
it is unconscious of 
pushing, is often irre- 
sistable. Each one push- 
ing just a trifle de- 
velops a force which 
will tear down the 
heaviest timbers. The police who attempt to 
stop it are swept aside. People are crushed to 
death in this human vice. 


Wireless Amateur, Attention 

EFORE the war America had upwards of 
200,000 amateur wireless operators, for 

the most part self-taught. When wireless men 
were needed they were enlisted by tens of 
thousands ready to fill positions of respon- 
sibility. They quickly manned the great fleets 
at sea, they were rushed to the front and took 
their part on the firing line. From the ranks 
of these self-taught operators were drawn men 
for the highest positions. The wireless oper- 
ator on the N-C 4 in its famous trip across the 
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This tree insisted on growing 


Atlantic was an amateur, so was the man on 
the George Washington on President Wilson's 
trips abroad. Others became chiefs of depart- 
ments and invented mechanisms which will 
prove invaluable. The American boy may well 
be proud of the record of its wireless amateurs. 


Hessian Relics in New York 

N an open lot on upper Broadway, New 

York, a man recently picked up a curious 
tarnished button. Investigation proved that it 
had been worn by a British 
soldier in the Revolution. The 
earth of the vicinity was then 
up and = sifted, and _ thou- 
sands of such buttons were un- 
earthed, which made _ it _pos- 





formidable air fort in the 
world to protect the Panama Canal. 
A few days ago 276 aeroplanes 
were shipped to the Isthmus to 
increase its air forces. The sta- 
tion known as French Field is 
located on the Atlantic side of the 
Canal. The situation is ideal for 
both naval and military machines 
which make up the defensive 
forces. The Canal is very vulner- 
able. An enemy could approach, 
launch its seaplanes and drop 
bombs, any one of which might put 
the locks out of commission. 
Many of the most skillful flyers in 
America are stationed at the Canal 
and the defensive air fleet will be 
powerful enough to repel any 
possible attack. 


Why a Soldier Salutes 


HE military salute so familiar to every 


soldier and scout dates back to very 
early days. At first it was not intended 
in the least to show respect to superiors. 
The upraised arm with the open palm ex- 


tended was meant merely to show that the 
soldier did not carry a dagger in his hand 
and could not attack if he wanted to. An 
even more remarkable change has come in 
the meaning of the custom of retiring back- 
ward from the presence of royalty. In very 
early times men backed away from a king to 
protect themselves from being kicked. 


America’s Greatest Victory 


OME of America’s greatest victories of the 
war were won in our shops and factories. 

We were dependent upon Europe for scores of 
articles before the war, but American ingenuity 
has made it possible to manufacture our own 
supplies and even ship them abroad in the 
bargain. Most of our toys, for instance, came 
from Germany, but never again. Instead of 
buying dyes from Germany we make our own 
and send them over seas after using all we 
need. In chemistry hundreds of products are 
now made on this side of the Atlantic which 
were formerly imported. It is the same with 
many medicines and rare metals, and other 
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Boys’ Lire will publish monthly a de- 
partment devoted to the interests of 
model aeroplane enthusiasts in which 
questions will be answered and a 
variety of information published 
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N no branch of aeronautics is there more 
enthusiasm today than in model aeroplane 
building and flying. The amazing development 
of aeronautics during the war has advanced 
the science as could nothing else. In five 
years of war the conquest of the air has been 
equal to that of fifty years of ordinary growth 
in peace times. We have seen the Atlantic 
ocean flown by three types of aircraft. The 
day of commercial passenger and express 
traffic is already here. We will wake up some 
morning to see the sky full of air fleets flying 
between countless air ports all over the world. 
The model aeroplane which has been de- 
veloped entirely by the ingenuity and skill of 
boys is one of the most fascinating of all air- 
craft. It is so cheap to build and besides it 
enables every boy to take part in the growth 
of the marvellous new science. 


(Concluded on page 78) 





sible to write a new chapter of 
the history of the Revolution. 
The lot had been the site of a 
great camp of Hessian huts where 
the British and Hessian soldiers 
lived during several winters. 
Scores of old fireplaces were dug 
up and thousands of relics of the 
old camp. Among these were 
many pewter toys which belonged 
to the soldier’s children. 


Beating the “Static’’ 
OR the first time North and 
South America are to be 
linked together by regular wireless 
communication. Despite the prog- 
ress in wireless electricity the 
region of the equator has con- 
tinued to set up a barrier against 
the invisible messages. The most powerful 
currents could not penetrate the mysterious 
resistance known as “static.” Now, at last, 
this problem has been solved. Great high 
power stations in the United States can now 
communicate with similar stations in Brazil. 
At a touch of the key at New York or Wash- 
ington the invisible waves will overleap every 
barrier and be read an instant later on the 
southern continent. 


America’s Big Ship 


A — not only owns the biggest ship in 
the world but knows how to run it better 
than the men who built her. When the Ger- 
mans went to war with the United States their 
biggest ship, the Vaterland, was lying in New 
York harbor. Her owners smashed her up, 
as they supposed, beyond repair unless new 
parts were made in Germany. When America 
took over the ship and quickly mended her so 
that she was as good or better than new. Now 
the Leviathan, as she is called, had been run 
by a German captain and five assistants and an 
engineer with six aids. The United States 
navy tackled the job with one captain and 
one engineer, and ran the great ship across the 
Atlantic making a knot an hour better time 
than ever before. 
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If you only had a railroad of your own, or a fleet of power boats, 
what sport you would have! Just think of the fun being president, 
superintendent, despatcher, engineer and conductor on your own train 
or captain, mate, 





RANSPORTA TION— THE NEW SPORT FOR REAL BOYS 


driven by screw propeller and strong, long-running motor. Steered 
by a regular rudder, Ives Boats speed along at a great rate for long 
distances on a single winding. There are twelve models and sizes, 
among them being 





purser, helmsman, 
and engineer of your 
own boats. 


Ives Toys make 
this all possible. 
There are fine, big 
Ives Trains that run 
by electricity. Start 


Make Hap 








Ives Toys 





an ocean liner, U. S. 
Merchant Marine, 
patrol boat, launch, 
motor boat, freighter 
and others. 





Good toy stores 
and toy departments 
everywhere sell gen- 


ys 











the powerful electric 
locomotive by a switch; control its speed. Stop the train and reverse 
it at your will. With Ives stations, switches, sidings, semaphores, 
culverts, tunnels, bridges and other parts you can have a complete 
railroad system, as elaborate as you wish. Then there are Ives Trains 
that are pulled by mechanical locomotives with strong motors that run 
a long time on one winding. Ives builds passenger and freight cars, 
baggage cars, coal cars—all kinds of rolling stock. And they are built 
to last, just like regular cars. 


Ives Boats are the newest and finest toys out. Made of steel and 







uine Ives Toys. Be 
sure that the name “ Ives ” is on the train or boat you buy. For 4c in 


stamps we will send you either our booklet on boats or our folder on 
trains; both for 6c. The 


boat book contains rules of 
the sea, signals, dictionary of 
nautical terms and _ other 
navigation information. 
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family. 


Chicago — 618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York— 142 Duane St. 
Philadelphia — 20 N. Third St. 


\ Collegiate” 


ERTAIN as the rifle of Deerslayer. 
pep and fight as a Doughboy — 


Full of 


You know what “Big Nines” did for you last 


summer. 
are in the same family. 


Well, ‘‘Sure Foot”’ and “‘ Collegiate ”’ 


They have “ Big Nine’’ punch, comfort and good 


looks. 
a ball bounds from a bat. 


If you are going to need fast, certain “‘ pins’ 


this winter, ‘Sure Foot” your feet. 


They rebound from the smooth floor as 


, 


If you’re looking for foot strength and endur- 
ance you'll find them in “ Collegiate”’ similar to 


“Sure Foot” but lighter in construction. 


Scout for the store that sells the “‘ Big Nine”’ 


’ 


** Collegiate ’ 


Be sure it's CONVERSE. 


Ease your feet into “‘Sure Foot” or 
and show the fellows some real 
speed and give your feet a Merry Christmas. 


Converse Rubber Shoe Co. 


Factory: Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches: 
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How to Have a Scout Christmas 
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experimental _ station, 
where he tries out 
things for you scouts; 
he is publishing this 
council ground plan by 
special request of a 
number of scouts and 
scoutmasters. 

To begin with do not 
lay out your council 
grounds in the form of 
a circle; take a hint 
from the theatres and 
make it in the form 
of an ellipse. See Fig. 
1. Also take a hint 
from the dif- 
ferent secret so- 
cieties as far 
back as the 
trade unions of 
King Solomon's 
times and make 
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five or even six feet long. Western 
redwood is the best material for 
the purpose as it is free from 
knots. Do not paint the horn with 
oil colors because the oil will take 
the resonance out of the wood. 

A properly made wooden horn 
of this description will have a de- 
lightful mellow sound, a_ sound 
which used to 
entrance’ the 
settlers on the 
shores of the 
Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, 
when the old 
flatboatsmen 
would “wind 
their horns” in the 
early dawn and 
cause the deer and 
the buffalo on the 
bank to stand mo- 








four courts. 
The yellow 
court in the 
North, which in 
the Indian lan- 
guage is called 
Quie-wed-noing, 
and the totem 
for which is the whale, Fig. 2. Note that 
on this totem there is the North Star above 
the whale, the fleur-de-lis of the scout below 
the whale, and tracks pointing North belaw 
the fleur-de-lis. 

The Chief's name among the Black Feet 
Indians is Polar Bear, which means one 
who travels North, and traveling North 
with these Indians signifies the search for 
knowledge, therefore, we use the tracks to 
give significance to the North Court. The 
color of the totem should be yellow and the 
markings, preferably black, because both 
yellow and black are the Indian colors 
which signify the North. 

HE East with Christians and with the 
Indians, is considered to be the source of 
light, consequently the court is white, Wab-a- 
nong, and it is presided over by the White 
Wolf, Fig. 3. The wolf among the Indians is 
believed to be the best scout, consequently the 
wolf is the sign of the scout. This totem 
should be painted white and the decorations 
put on with light pinks or blues or greens, 
suggestive of sunrise. Below the wolf is 
the sun, and over the sun is the sign of 
dawn or sunrise, and below the sun is the 
scout sign of three fingers. This totem is 
to be erected at the East Court. 

The color of the South Court is red, Show- 
nein-nong, and its totem is the thunder-bird, 
Fig. 4, while below the thunder-bird is the 
lightning, and the wind, and below that is 
the hand with two figures representing, in 
Indian gesture language, the sign of the scout, 
and below that is the sign for good luck. 
The color of the South is red, the decorations 
may be put on with green and blue. The 
Indian names of the courts are all printed on 
the diagram; these names the Chief, secured 
from an Indian in North Canada on the border 
between Quebec and Ontario. 

The color of the West Court is blue, Ga- 
bie-a-nong, representing the Blue Pacific, the 
totem is the Buffalo skull, Fig. 5, below it 
is the setting sun. Over the setting sun is 
the sign of evening. The sun is setting in 
the ocean, below that is the powder horn, 
the universal American sign of a scout and 
below that is an elk. This is the totem for 
the West, the Blue Court of our Council. 

UT for our real American 
Council, when we stand 






QUIE-WED-NOING 


tionless with ears 
erect listening and 
the redmen to creep 
low in the bushes 
and the cane-brakes, 
seeking shelter where 
they might, in con- 
cealment, watch the 


venturesome ' white- 
man floating down 
between the forest- 


clad shores of the wilderness river. 


O* course, we want our council 
trumpet decorated and we can 
decorate the horn with water colors, 
or by burning the decorations on the 
wood, with no danger of injuring its 
tone. Do not fail to put on it the 
sign of a joyful heart, the various 
signs for wind, sound and noise, the 
thunder-bird, or the whistling elk, and 
when you have it completed keep it 
as a ceremonial horn to be used only for calling 
the scouts together at Council fire, or for use 
on Christmas Eve, when the scout’s o-dab-ban, 
loaded with Christmas presents, spreads joy 
and happiness among the children. 

You should try to learn the old wolf hunter's 
call, because you know the wolf is a scout, 
and that should be the scout call. 


This call was used in France first and 
afterwards in England, but there are no 
wolves in England now and the bugle call 


has been forgotten in both countries, there- 
fore we “paint it green and call it our own.” 
Even though William Tell and Robin Hood 
bugled the same calls before America was 
discovered, we can make it American the 
same as we have made the old French wolf 
hunter’s cry American. French was spoken 
in English Court circles, so the titled wolf 
hunters used the French cry of hab le loup or 
a’ lou loup, loup being pronounced loo, the 
cry being a la loo; the English put on the H 
and made it halloo, and we made it hell-o, 
which is an American expression, as all the 
telephone girls know. 

So the old wolf hunter’s bugle calls which 
came here with the Huguenots will also be 
American when blown through wooden flat- 
boatsmen's trumpet. 


A Boast 


Roswell Arnett sends a boast about Boulder, 
Colorado, where he _ lived until recently. 
“Boulder is situated,” he writes, “at the 
mouth of a beautiful canyon or gorge, is the 
site of the University of 
Colorado and has the sec- 


Euro argvec ‘ ¢ ¢ ra 
on Akee, the Earth, we must satis ond largest natural park 
an Fe holdings in the’ world, 


not blow assembly on the brass 
bugle, but on a horn invented 
by Americans and used only 
by Americans. This horn is the 
one used by the 
old flatboats- 
men and keel- 
boatsmen of the 
Middle West 
and it is made 
of four pieces 
of straight 
grained wood, 
Fig. 6, which 
are tacked to- 
gether in the 
form of an 





; 
‘ 
‘ 
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elongated, pyr- 
amidical _ box, 
Fig. 6. The 


mouthpiece, 
Fig. 7, is put 
into the small 
end of the box 
before the box 
is tacked  to- 
gcther, Fig. 8. 
Make this 
trumpet of 
wood not over 
a quarter of an 
inch thick, but 









/ about 1,800 square miles, 

held to insure the purity 
of its supply of melted 
snow water from _ the 
Snowy Range thirty miles 
distant. At Boulder is a 
natural rock arch forty 
feet high, a falls 
fifty feet high, 
and the gate- 
way to the 
Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 
Within a radius 
of twenty miles 
are found gold, 
silver, copper, 
lead, oil, coal 
and also tung- 
sten, of which 
75 per cent of 
the world’s sup- 
ply comes from 
this region. A 
cool summer 
and warm win- 
ter climate is 
not the least of 
Boulder’s' rea- 
sons for boast- 
ing.” 
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Build Models Just Like Real 


Tractors and Automobiles 


TRUCTO Tractors, Trucks and Automobiles are built on the same engineering principles as real 

machines. They are real machines—made for boys to build. They have parts like real cars. 

You assemble the parts, build your own Automobile, Tractor or Truck, learn the principles of 
automobile construction, and have a lot of real sport while you’re doing it. 


Structo Models have lots of speed and pulling power. They all have strong, powerful motors 
that send them over the road in record time; straight ahead or around in a circle, up-grade or on 
the level. Some have sliding gear transmission and differential just like big cars. You throw in 
the gears and away she goes; two speeds forward and reverse. Others have direct shaft drive with 
die-cast gears on rear axle. They all have many features of regular automobiles, and are hand- 
some, strong, sturdy machines just like the big cars you see every day. 


Get a Structo Auto Builder Outfit and build your own Automobile, Tractor or Truck. It’s the 
most interesting thing you ever did, because it’s just like building a real one. You'll have fine 


sport building it, and heaps of fun running it after you get it built. 
ELE ALLELE LE 
S TRUCTO T¢ BOYS 


MAKE MEN 


Structo Auto Builder Outfits give a boy an elementary education in automobile construction 
and mechanics. They keep you fascinated from the time you start until you finish building. Each 
outfit is complete with everything needed to build one Model; including a screw driver and wrench. 





Look at these dandy Models; all the newest type machines that are copies of big ones. Pick 


: the one you want now and head your 
Made Like A 


Christmas list with a Structo Auto Builder 
Real Automobile Outfit. Tell all the folks to be sure and 
Here's the rear end of Model 


get you one. 
No. 12. See the sliding gear Ask to see the Outfits in the Toy Depart- 
transmission and the “big ¢ 


car” differential gears. They’re ment, at the Hardware Store, or at any 
just like the gears on a big store that sells good toys. Ask for them by 
car! Throw in the gears; two name—Structo Auto Builder Outfits. Get 
speeds forward and _ reverse. pe 

All contedlied ty one @cat yours sure and you'll have loads of fine 
shift lever. fun. 














trailers. 


each, 


Structo Racing po 
Model No. 8 
Price $5. 00 






Model No. 14. 


Forward and reverse speeds. 


load-dumping attachment. 


West of Denver, Colo., and in 
Canada prices are a little 
higher. 


STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILL., U. S. A. 


Farm Tractor, Model No. 11 
Price $7.50 

Will pull 

wheel or 


Structo Trailers sold 
separately for $1.00 


Structo DeLuxe Auto, 
Model No. 12. Price $10.00 


Structo Bear Cat Auto, 
Model No. 10. Price $6.50 


Structo Dump Truck, 






loaded 
Steered by 
Strings. 





































Price $12.00 
Special 
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a few more days and Christmas will 


ere, 


Can you think of anything that would make 


you more happy than a handsome new bicycle? 
Tell mother and father how much such 
a gift will mean to you. 


you, 


Daily 
Exhilerating outdoor exercise that brings 


fun for years to come— 


the priceless glow of red blooded health— 
Advantageous saving of time, task and 
money. 

These are only few of the things they 

with a bicycle. 

What better gift can you 


give 


receive—what 


better can they give. 


show 


There is a bicycle dealer nearby who 


them the latest models. 


can 


A toys’ best Christmas isa bicycle Christmas. 


THE CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, 
INC. 
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APPY Christmas boys and a_ happy 
Christmas to Cld Idle Five Minutes even 
does take up a lot of our busy time. 
being the season of good will we will 
let him stay the full five minutes, but he has 
got to hurry and show us a few good jokes. 
Scout Santa Claus is the man on the job these 
times and anybody who thinks he can steal 
more than five minutes to fool around with a 
lot of old jokes has got another think coming. 

Santa Claus carries a big sackful of good 
wishes, good turns, good cheer and many other 
good things while Old Idle Five Minutes 
carries in his bag the following list which we 
will give the “‘once over.”” Remember, boys, 
five minutes is the limit. 


if he 
This 


Winners for December Think and Grin. 
Scout R. A. Lyon, California; John McCaa, 
Alabama; Aubrey Newman, South Carolina; 
Seout G. M. Gundisch, Texas; Maurice Lichty, 
Iowa; Scout Walter W. Tetzlaff, New York; 
Scout Conrad W. Hauck, New Jersey. 


Dispense. 

A pharmacist was dissatisfied with a youthful 
assistant and requested him to look for another 
job, remarking to a customer as the boy was 
leaving: “I can dispense without him.” 


First Shot. 

He sighted along the barrel, aimed at a bird 
away in the distance, and pulled the trigger. A 
loud hang and 
the sportsman 
ran_ forward. 
When he 
reached the 
neighbor- 
hood of where 
the bird had 
been he saw 
something 
hopping 
around in the 
long grass. He 
picked up a 
frog and _ re- 
marked with 
pride: ‘ Not 
such a bad shot for an amateur. I didn’t kill 
him but I certainly knocked all the feathers 
off him.” 

















Um-ah-yes. 

The office boy had made his hundredth mis- 
take. The boss sent for him. 

The boss: Have you anything to say for 
yourself? If I made mistakes like you I'd 
never be where I am. 

The boy: Yes, but if we were all like you, 
you wouldn’t be where you are either. 

(The boy is still on the job.) 


Bang! 
Father woke up very angry. Tommy had 
got up early to test father’s new gun. 


“I'm sorry dad,” said Tommy; “I didn’t 
mean to wake you. I pulled the trigger as 
easy as I could.” 


Ha-ha-ha. 

At the foot of a steep hill stood a sign board 
on which the following notice was painted: 

“ Danger.— Bicyclists and autoists are hereby 
notified that this hill is dangerous and they 
are cautioned to come down slowly.” 

Appended to 
this were the 
equally funny 
lines. 

“Any per- 
son not able 
to read _ the 
above, will 
have it read 
for them if 
they call on 
the blacksmith 
who lives 
around the 
corner.” 

A Scotch- 
man saw this 
notice and ex- 
plained to his friends that the point of the 
joke was that the blacksmith might not be at 
home. 
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The engineer blew the whistle and the boy 
blew himself. 

The locomotive was about to locomote and a 
hungry fat gentleman seated in one of the 
coaches wanted a sandwich very badly. There 
was not any sandwich seller on the train. The 


gentleman was afraid to leave the coach to 
run to. the 
little station 





restaurant, 
He called a 
boy and press- 
ing a quarter 
into his hand 
asked him to 
hurry and 
bring a_ ten 
cent sandwich 
and also to be 
sure and buy 
a second sand 
wich for him- 
self. 

The locomo- 
tive started 
to locomote, the boy came running along, the 
hungry gentleman held out his hand, the boy 
reached up and placed fifteen cents in it, say- 
ing, ‘* Your change, mister, they had only one 
sandwich and that was the one you told me to 
get for myself.” 











Of Course. 

First Class Scout: Bill do you 
thing about Napoleon? 

Bill: You bet. 

F. C. S.: Well then can 
nationality ? 

Bill: Course I can. 

F. C. S.: Corsican 
you knew so much. 


know any- 


you tell me his 


is right. I didn’t know 


Seeing Through. 

Ist Scout: Jack should be 
through his father. 

2nd Scout: He should what? 

ist Scout: Because his father is transparent. 

2nd Scont: Because what? 

ist Scout: Yes, his father is cross. 

2nd Scout: What are you getting at any- 
way? 

Ist Scout: 

2nd Scout: 


able to see 


And trans means cross. 
Wh-wh-wh-a-what ? 


Ist Scout: Then his cross father is trans- 
parent! 
2nd Scout: I see. 
Business. 


The tail-ender of the sales force who had 
been sitting around hoping that business would 
spruce up, put this question to the star 
salesman of 
his concern: 
*“ How do you 
manage to get 
so many or- 
ders, while I 
don’t seem to 
get any at 
all?” 

“Well,” said 
the other, 
dropping _ his 
voice to an 
impressive 
whisper, “I 
make it 4 
point to wear 
out the soles 
seat of my 

















of the 


instead 


shoes 


” 


of my 
trousers. 


Speed. 

An Englishman was boasting to an Irishman, 
about the fastness of English trains. 

“Why, Pat,” said the Englishman, “ we run 
our trains so fast in England that the tele- 
graph poles look like a continuous fence.” 

“Do they now?” said Pat. ‘“ Well, sir, I 
was on a train wan day in Ireland, and we 
passed first a field of turnips, then wan of 
carrots, then wan of cabbage and a _ large 
pond of water and we were going so fast that 
it looked like soup.” 


How Not To. 
Don’t never use no double negatives. 
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Get Speed-Edge Skates 
That Stay On and 
Hold Hard 


A= a speedy hockey player what he thinks of 
your skating, and see if he doesn’t immedi- 
ately glance at your skates. 

If they are just a common pair, he won’t tell you to “‘ skate 
around a bit.’’ But if you have on a pair of Barney & Berry 
hockeys, that’s just what he is apt to do. 

He knows that unless a skater has the right skates, he has 
no chance to show his skill. 

And he knows Barney & Berry skates—you bet he does! 
For fifty years, expert hockey, figure, and speed skaters 
everywhere have depended on them—done their very best 
skating with them. 

They are the skates that keep their speed edge, that stay 
on, that run fast, that hold hard on the turns and stay with 
you in the jumps. 

Ask your local dealer about the famous Barney & Berry 
skates—the kind all the best skaters want. He will be glad 
to sell you a pair, of whatever style you like best, and you will 
find the prices will fit any boy’s pocketbook. 








BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. —) 
Look for the Name Barney & Berry on the Blade 
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“Forwerd Speed Always Certain" 









































Nese Drivingkings 
on the MORROW Coaster Brake in- 
sure a swift, positive forward drive. 

Your coaster brake, to serve you perfect- 


ly, must not only ‘brake’ quickly and 


coast easily, but it must also provide 
positive forward motion. And this the MORROW 


always does! 





COASTER BRAKE 


The moment you pedal forward, the strong Morrow 
driving rings are forced into positive contact with 
the hub, turning it, with the rear wheel, forward. 
Many ball bearings in the Morrow insure smooth, 
swift motion. You can ride 


more easily when your bicycle — 
has a Morrow Coaster Brake. 7 

CasOns 
Tree 


rime 
AA Dandy Top orrow 
Boys, ask your bicycle dealer for a 


1 Braking surface 6 3-10 sq. in.~ 





MORROW Toy Top—a dandy much larger than other brakes, 
spinner for indoors or out. Lots of - ae : 

' - on? , rum’ expansion orce equal- 
fun! If he hasn Ca supy ly of these z ly by two wedges at each end, 
free tops, tell him to write us for insuring even braking distribu- 


them now, tion over entire inner hub surface, 


3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 


erthan hard steel inner sur- 
face, grip smoothly ,firmly,surely. 


For forward pedaling, the 
Morrow responds instantly 
and positively. 


5 More ball-bearings than other 
L-akes, so coasts more easily, 


6 The Morrow is strong and 
sturdy; it will stand hard wear, 


| 


7 Ninety-five inspections — fol- 
lowed bya final tect, guaran- 
teeing you perfect service, 























ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


Etmira, New Yorx . 











Tell Dad:"I want a MORROW on My Christmas Bike" 





































Dad’s Christmas Present 


Boys, what do you think of this? Have We StampDad’s Namein23kGold Free 


k gold free of charge 
Guaranteed savthing in pagereee swellasthis ~ name soeraved oy nee ~ bes _—o- 


'23=KARAT- GOLD- -NAM 2 


BNLFOLD CHECKBOOK HOLD! 
“MEMO - DIARY 


More Than i 
Money's Worth 


here is our proposi- 
tion exes us an order (it you 


JOHN HJONES<* 
CHICAGO 





money bac’ 
aaa ma Leen in business for 


we ha 
Also sold In $1.28 “Quality. Your Sunday year. Yea, will be proud fo own, one of ike 


de of black Morocco — ~~ 
pany! Madeo ben pee gb tor gos, ton, Ou 14th anna | Eatalog of Guaranteed 


U.S. Leather GoodsCo. Dent, 48-T106-8-10W.LakeSt., Chicago 
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W* are accustomed to publish in this de- 
partment information as to requests 
which we have received for correspondents. 
Usually these requests are from foreign coun- 
tries and their writers often have not seen our 
rules; hence, in view of the time required for 
communication, we waive that rule which de- 
mands that a boy who desires to become a 
member of the World Brotherhood of Boys 
shall send to us an open letter to be forwarded 
to another number. Very often we receive in 
response to these paragraphs, notes from read- 
ers of BOYS’ LIFE asking for the address of 
one or another of these members. Please re- 
alize that we cannot waive the rules of the 
Brotherhood for those who should be familiar 
with them and that we do not give out ad- 
dresses. When you see a note in this depart- 
ment about someone with whom you are 
interested to correspond, write him a letter and 
send it to us, fulfilling all the rules which we 
publish from time to time. A copy of the 
rules will be sent at any time on request. 
Occasionally we receive letters asking why 
we cannot give addresses direct to members or 


——— 
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O! Christmas! We greet you with‘ songs 
and with shouts! 
The bulliest day in the year to all Scouts! 
Your errand of mercy and joy through the land, 
We appreciate fully and quite understand. 
We're ready and willing to give you a lift 
With anything needed —a tree or a gift, 
For, though Scouting and Christmas may differ 
in name, 

In spirit they’re really one and the same! 


M ERRY Christmas! Well, here we are back 
in the old Cave. And it does seem good 
to be together —sort of a big family reunion 
at Christmas time. Hey, will a couple of you 
fellows throw some dry wood on the fire? 
Heap it up and let ’er roar! What do we care 
for expense —this is Christmas! Now, then, 
help yourselves to the apples in the barrel over 
there by that bear-skin. Ah, that’s the stuff! 
I call this solid comfort! Now we can settle 
down to a regular old-fashioned confab. 

“Say Mr. Cave Scout, what do you mean 
when you say that ‘Christmas and Scouting 
are one and the same?’ It seems to me that 
Scouting is hiking, and camping, and studying 
nature and first aid and things like that. And 
Christmas is giving and receiving gifts, singing 
songs, and eating all the candy and nuts and 
apples you can hold.” 

Well, brother scout, I guess you didn't 
“get me at all. I said the spirit of Scouting 
and Christmas are one and the same. I'll try 
to explain it for you. Have you ever heard of 
that commandment: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself?” 

““Why of course! Everybody has.” 

LS geen Christmas is the one day in the 

year when people come nearest to 
living up to that commandment. On Christmas 
folks forget their enmities, their dislikes and 
their petty jealousies, and it makes them feel 
different inside. They show this changed feel- 
ing in acts of kindness and generosity, by 
friendly words and kindly smiles. And when 
millions of people get to feeling and acting 
that way it creates a spirit that seems to fill 
the air. That is what makes Christmas seem 
so different from any other day in the year. 
It is the spirit of service—of doing good to 
others. 

Do you remember that day when you joined 
the Boy Scouts, when you held your hand at 
salute and promised, on your honor, that you 
would do your best to “help other people at 
all times?” 

Then you continued: “ To keep myself phys- 
ically strong.”” What was the idea in that? To 
keep yourself strong so you could lick some 
other boy, or take unfair advantage of him? 
Not for a minute! I know that you want to 
keep yourself strong in order that you may 
not become a burden on others on account of 
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to those who desire to become members of the 
Brotherhood. It should be sufficient that the 
rule reads otherwise: when the organization 
was formed this matter was carefully con- 
sidered and the principle now followed was 
adopted. Those who desire to take advantage 
of the wonderful opportunity which The World 
frotherhood of Boys offers should be ready to 
conform to the rules under which it is offered. 


SCOUTMASTER in India who has recently 

sent an order to National Headquarters 
for Boy Scout literature, asked us to open for 
him a correspondence with a scout 18 to 20 
years of age living in or near New York City. 
We hope we may have some good letters for 
him ere long. 


ig any readers of BOYS’ LIFE are familiar 

with the Czecho-Slovak languages we should 
be glad to receive letters from them to forward 
to Prague. Scout Spicka offers to distribute 
such letters among scouts of his city who are 
unfamiliar with English. 
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your weakness. Yes, in order that you may 
be able to resist any vicious and unprovoked 
attack, but most of all because you know that 
you must have strength in order to do your 
work in the world and to accomplish some- 
thing worth while for mankind. 

And when you promised to keep yourself 
mentally awake, you didn’t figure on using 
your mental alertness for driving a sharp bar- 
gain with some other fellow less keen than 
yourself, did you? Of course not. Your 
thought was to use what brains you possess in 
helping to make the world a better and hap- 
pier place in which to live. That's the Scout 
idea — the spirit of service —of doing good to 
others. 


“ R. CAVE SCOUT, I'd like to ask your 

advice about something that happened 
in our troop last Christmas. We had some 
money left from our camping fund and we de- 
cided to use it in buying turkeys for several 
poor families. When we went to two of the 
houses with the turkeys, the folks got madder 
than the dickens. One woman told us ‘ we are 
no objects of charity —we'’re poor but we 
haven't lost our self-respect. I wish I knew 
who put you boys up to this!’ We told her 
we didn’t mean to insult her and begged her 
pardon and went away. But it made us feel 
pretty mean and there isn’t much enthusiasm 
in the troop this year over Christmas dinners 
for the needy.” 


I AM mighty glad this point came up for I 

am sure many troops have been in the 
same kind of trouble. There are many people 
too proud to accept any kind of assistance no 
matter how badly they need belp, and with 
people of that kind some tactfu) way must be 
found to supply them with their needs. In the 
larger cities and towns there are organizations 
such as the Associated Charities, the Salvation 
Army, etc., through which scouts can render 
this sort of service. But in small towns where 
no such organizations exist it is a different 
problem. Often the ministers of the various 
churches know of cases of special need and 
these men are able, also, to suggest means for 
giving help that will not cause offense to 
people who are possessed of too much pride to 
accept charity. 

It seems to me that in every case where a 
troop desires to give assistance of this kind, 
inquiries should be made and plans so care- 
fully laid that the objects of the troop’s good 
will will not be hurt. 

I am proud of you scouts all the time, but 
never more proud of you than I am at Christ- 
mas, when your spirit of good will and service 
is so strongly evidenced. Here’s my hand to 
you Scouts—bearers of the true Christmas 
spirit — and may this Christmas be the jolliest, 
happiest, best Christmas you have ever had! 

THe Cave Scout. 
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Toy Engineering For Boys ae 
qe: 
9). 
r 9. 
For all-around fun, every day in the year, you surely want Meccano. Noth- P 
ing takes its place with live, wide-awake boys, because Meccano building is " V0.9, " 
real engineering. With it you can build wonderful towers, like this Eiffel Vo . ¢ OX i 
Tower ; also the other models on this page and hundreds besides—and they _ eee TATA Ry 
work like real machinery. PrP Vener 


MAS, with its gift-giving fun, gets closer every day. Boys, have you ) 


decided on your Meccano outfit—and talked it over with Dad? You 
ought to do that right now. 










See that Beam Engine. It’s the kind they have in big ferry boats. You 
could easily make it. And, what a time you and the fellows could have with 
the Ore-Handling Machine, running the truck back and forth and elevating 
loads of rock with its “ grab bucket”! The clock, too, is simple to make and runs and ticks like 
a real one. 





\ 


Each outfit complete—no study is necessary; you don’t have to know a thing about engineering 

to build engineering models with Meccano. You get a big, illustrated Manual of Instructions 

which makes it all clear and easy; your fun begins the moment you open your Meccano outfit. 
$1,000 Prize Competition 


For All Meccano Boys 
First Prize $250 Cash 
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425 Damdy Models—These are only four of the fascinating models you can build with Meccano. Along with 
= all Meccano Outfits from No. 1 upwards, you get illustrated instructions for building 325 models; then comes 
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The Meccano Motors 
give you still more fun. 
They are the most power- 
ful toy motors made. 
Build right into your 
models and make them 
run like real machinery. 


Railroad Cars Monoplanes Ore Crushers 
Slei Bridges thes 

Swings Drilling Machines Beam Scales 
Windmills Potter's Wheels Machine Guns 
Cable Railways Torpedo Boats Dri!l Pressesand 
Jib Cranes Merry-go-rounds scores of ot.ers 


= Book No. 2 with 100 Prize Models, and more are steadily being added to the system. Always something new! NADY 
= XK! 
= NiNH GN 
= Pe 

=| 7; ” 4)? 
= GET THIS SUPERB “WONDER BOOK” FREE DAY 
= ; a ol XS 
= The story of Meccano has been told by the inventor himself in a fascinating, illustrated book, Aa a 2 
= which we will mail you without charge on receipt of your name and address. nz = 
= It is called Meccano-land and is an absorbing story of a boy’s adventures in a country ag = 
= where all boys are happy and have lots of fun. Write for yours right away. Xmas A: 
= will be here before you know it! . ar - 
- Ye 
= : <4 
= MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. Send forthis 0 
= PRICES OF MECCANO i Tey bP< 
= OUTFITS wnaieage BIG $4 50 1 4) 
= MOB 5. sccscda $1.00 71 West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. “ xX) 
=i 0 a tetok Lae 1.50 - XMAS SET 

== ” See e EE Postpaid if not 

= ” eee ee 6.00 at your dealer's 

= x Reema <a With It You 

= nO ee 12.00 ——— | Can Build 

==] Amd ep te......c6 40.00 
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= MOTORS 

= Electric, Reversing. .$4.00 

— Electric, Non-Re- 

— | Oe ee 2.00 

— Clockwork Motor.... 3.00 NaN 

= Transformer ....... 2.00 ae 

= Outfits and Motors Beam WW 

—- sent prepaid upon. re af > q; i " 
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“Here's the best Razor for you-So you won't have to use mine” 


When a man uses a regular razor of the GENCO type that’s what he says to his son. 
It saves time and money. Its perfect shaving edge can be 


own. 
stropped back so quickly. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 
A GENCO is built to strop. 
its blade is concave ground; it’s ground with a slight bevel 
These features make a GENCO meet the strop 


It’s fun. 


behind the edge. 
at the correct angle. 

Go to the hardware store and 
They're on all Genco Razors, 
because —‘*‘ Genco Razors must 
make good or we will.’’ 

If your dealer can’t supply you 
—write to us. Get a GENCO 
Razor as your Christmas present 
to yourself. 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation 
51 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High- 
Grade Razors in the World 





It’s the sort every barber uses. 
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Note how GENco Razors 
meet the strop in just the 
Proper way to assure a per- 
fect shaving edge. The bevel 
lends backbone to the edge 
and guides it on the strop. 


It has a broad back ; 


look for those three features. 







Reg U S Par Of 





There's a surprise in 
every package of Cracker 
Jack for all the folks from 
baby to grandma. Amer- 
ica’s Famous Food Con- 
fection is the old favorite 
of two generations— the 
greatest kind of a treat 
at holiday joy times. 


“The More You Eat— 
The More You Want” 


A*@Cracker Jack”Christmas 
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mean that. It means that you must kill 
nothing needlessly. Here in Labrador we must 
kill seals and deer and partridges and other 
game for food and for their skins. That is 
the way we make our living. In the same way 
they have to kill cows and sheep and goats 
and pigs in the country I came from to get 
skins for boots and gloves. We are permitted 
to do that. But we're not to kill anything 
that’s harmless unless we need it for some 
purpose. The Indians and other people about 
here shoot at loons for sport. I've seen them 
chase the loons in canoes and keep shooting 
at them every time they came up after a dive 
until the loons were too tired to dive quickly 
enough to get out of the way of the shot, and 
then the poor things were killed. The flesh 
isn’t fit to eat and they're always thrown away. 
That is cruel.” 

“TI never thought of un that way. Ive 
killed loons too,” David confessed, “but I'll 
never shoot at a loon again. ‘Tis the same 
with gulls and other things we never uses 
when we kills, and just shoot at for fun.” 

“ That’s the idea,” said Doctor Joe enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘Now what do you think about 
killing hen partridges in summer?” 

“We can kill pa‘tridges, can’t we?” asked 
David. ‘*‘We always eats un, and you said 
we could kill un.” 

“ But we've got to use our heads about it,” 
Doctor Joe explained. “I'm talking now about 
hen partridges in summer. They always have 
broods of little partridges then. If you kill 
the mother all the little ones die, for they’re 
too small to take care of themselves. Do you 
think that’s right?” 

“TI never thought of un before,” said David. 
“°Tis wicked to kill un! I'll never kill a hen 
pa'tridge in summer again! Not me!” 

“We'll have to be tellin’ everybody in the 
Bay about that!” declared Andy. ‘ Nobody 
has ever thought about the poor little uns 
starvin’ and dyin’! ” 

“ That'll be doing good scout work,”’ Doctor 
Joe commended. ‘“ That’s one way you'll be 
useful as scouts here in Labrador. Not only 
will you be showing kindness to the mother 
and little partridges, but if the mother is per- 
mitted to live and raise her brood all the little 
birds will be full grown by winter, and it will 
make that many more partridges that can be 
used for food when food is needed.” 


HEN presently Jamie announced that it 
was “'‘most noon” and he was “ fair 
starvin’,” and the others suddenly discovered 
that they were hungry too, a fire was lighted 
in the stove and a cozy lunch of hot tea 
sweetened with molassas, fried pork and bread 
was eaten with an appetite and relish such as 
only those can enjoy who live in the open. 
Then, with growing interest, the lads returned 
to their scout books, and camping time came 
almost before they were aware. 

The sun was dropping low in the west when 
David, indicating a low, wooded point, sug- 
gested: 

“That's Flat P’int. The’s good water there, 
and ‘tis a fine camping place.” 

‘Then we'll camp there,”’ Doctor Joe agreed. 

** Look! Look!" exclaimed Andy, as the boat 
approached the shore. ‘“ There’s a porcupine!” 

Following the direction in which Andy 
pointed a fat porcupine was discovered high 
up in a spruce tree feeding upon the tender 
branches and bark. 

“Shall we have un for supper?’ Andy asked 
excitedly. 

“Aye,” said David, “ let’s 
supper. Fresh meat’ll go fine.” 

A shot from the rifle, when they had landed, 
brought the unfortunate porcupine tumbling to 
the ground, and Andy proceeded at once to 
skin and dress his game for supper. 

“T'll be cook and Andy cookee,” Doctor Joe 
announced. ‘“ We'll get wood for the fire, 
David, and you and Jamie pitch the tent and 
get it ready.” 


HE point was well wooded, and the floor 
of the forest thickly carpeted with gray 


have un for 


caribou moss. David selected a level spot 
between two trees on a little rise near the 
shore. The ridge rope was quickly stretched 


between the trees and the tent securely pegged 
down. Then David and Jamie broke a quan- 
tity of low-hanging spruce boughs, which they 
snapped from the trees with a dexterous up- 
ward bend of the wrist. When a liberal pile 
of these hid been accumulated at the entrance 
of the tent, David proceeded to lay the bed. 

The rear of the tent was to be the head. 
Here he laid a row of the boughs, three deep, 
with the convex side uppermost, then he began 
“ shingling * the boughs in rows towards the 
foot. This was done by placing the butt end 
of the bough firmly against the ground with 
half the bough, the convex side uppermost, 
overlapping the bough above it, as shingles are 
lapped on a roof. Thus continuing until the 
floor of the tent was covered he had a soft, 
fragrant springy bed, quite as soft and com- 
fortable as a mattress, and upon this he and 
Jamie spread the sleeping bags. 

In the meantime Doctor Joe and Andy had 
collected an ample supply of dry wood for the 
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evening, and when, presently, David and Jamie 
joined them a cheerful fire was blazing and 
already an appetizing odor was rising from 
the stew kettle. 

When the stew and some tender dumplings 
were done Doctor Joe lifted the kettle from 
the fire, and while he filled each plate with a 
‘iberal portion, and Andy poured tea, David 
put fresh wood upon the fire, for the evening 
had grown cold and frosty with the setting 
sun. The blazing fire was cheerful indeed as 
they settled themselves upon the seat of boughs 
and proceeded to enjoy their supper. 

“Um-m-m!" exclaimed Andy. ‘“ You knows 
how to cook wonderful fine, Uncle!” 

“°Tis wonderful fine stew!” seconded David. 

“Not half bad,’ admitted Doctor Joe, “ but 
Andy had as much to do with it as I, and the 
porcupine had a good deal to do with it. It 
was young and fat, and it’s tender.” 


hour for the 
the evening 


HERE is no_ pleasanter 
camper or voyageur than 
hour by a blazing camp fire. There is no 
sweeter odor than that of the damp forest 
mingled with the smell of burning wood. 
Beyond the narrow circle of light a black wall 
rises, and behind the wall lies the wilderness 
with its unfathomed mysteries. Out in the 
darkness wild creatures move, silent, stealthy 
and unseen, behind a veil that human eyes 
cannot penetrate. But we know they are there 
going about the strange business of their life, 
and our imagination is awakened and our 
sensibilities quickened. 

The camp fire is a shrine of comradeship and 
friendship. Here it was that the primordial 
ancestors of every living man and woman and 
child gathered at night with their families, in 
those far-off dark ages before history was 
written. The fire was their home. Here they 
found rest and comfort and protection from 
the savage wild beasts that roamed the forests. 
It was a place of veneration. The primitive 
instinct, perchance inherited from those far- 
off ancestors of ours, slumbering in our souls, 
is sometimes awakened, and then we are dalled 
to the woods and the wild places that God 
made beautiful for us, and at night we gather 
around our camp fire as our ancient ancestors 
gathered around theirs, and we love it as they 
loved it. 

And so it was with the little camp fire on 
Flat Point and with Doctor Joe and the boys. 
With darkness the uncanny light of the Aurora 
Borealis flashed up in the north, its long, weird 
fingers of changing colors moving restlessly 
across the heavens. The forest and the wide, 
dark waters of Eskimo Bay sank behind a 
black wall. 

There was absolute silence, save for the 
ripple of waves upon the shore, each busy with 
his own thoughts, until presently Jamie asked: 

“Did you ever see a ghost, uncle?” 

“A ghost? No, lad, and I fancy no one else 
ever saw one except in imagination. What 
made you think of ghosts?” 

“Tis so—still—and dark out there,” said 
Jamie pointing toward the darkness beyond 
the fire-glow. ‘“‘And—I were thinkin’ I heard 
something.” 

“But they is ghosts, sir, plenty of un,” broke 
in Andy. “ Pop’s seen ghosts and so has Zeke 
Hodge and Uncle Billy and plenty of folks. 
They says the ghost of Long John, the old 
Injun that used to be at the Post and was 
drowned, goes paddlin’ and paddlin’ about in 
a canoe o’ nights.”’ 

“Yes,” said David, “ I'm thinkin’ I saw Long 
John’s ghost myself one evenin’. I weren't 
certain of un, but it must have been he.” 

“Nonsense!” Doctor Joe had no patience 
with the belief popular among Labradormen 
that ghosts of men who have been drowned 
or killed return to haunt the scene of their 
death. ‘“‘ There’s no sach thing as a ghost.” 

“What's that now?” Jamie held up his 
hand for silence, and spoke in a subdued voice. 


UT out of the darkness came the rhythmic 
dipping of a paddle. They all heard it 


now. Doctor Joe arose, and closely followed 
by the boys, stepped down beyond the fire 
glow. In dim outline they could see the sil- 


houette of a canoe containing the lone figure 
of a man paddling with the short, quick stroke 
of the Indian. 

“Tis the ghost of Long John!” 
Jamie. ‘“’Tis sure he!” 


breathed 


CHAPTER IV. 
SHOT FROM BEHIND. 
HE canoe was coming directly toward 
them. In a moment it touched the shore, 
and as its occupant stepped lightly out the 
boys with one accord exclaimed: 

“Injun Jake! ‘Tis Injun Jake!” 

And so it proved. The greeting he received 
was hearty enough to leave no doubt in his 
mind that he was a welcome visitor. Per- 
haps it was the heartier because of the relief 
the boys experienced in the discovery that the 
lone canoeman was not, after all, the wraith 
of Long John, but was their friend Indian 
Jake in flesh and blood. 

When his packs had been removed, Indian 
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Battle Plane 


A scale-model, 3 ft. size, of the War- 
Famous Battle Plane used by the Ameri- 
can Aces over the battlefields of France. 
Shown in picture above. Com- 

plete Construction Outfit ° 


For Christmas—Get An 
Ideal Model Aeroplane 


Build and Fly an Accurate Model of a War-Famous Aeroplane 


Building and Flying Ideal Model Aeroplanes is the finest fun you ever had because Ideal Models are accurate, scale-deduction duplicates 
of real Aeroplanes. They look like real ones; have rubber-tired disc wheels, adjustable planes and rudders, hand-carved propellers, ball- 
bearing propeller shaft, and other parts and fittings like actual machines. And they are faithful copies of actual aeroplanes. 





Build and Fly an Ideal Model Aeroplane and you will learn a lot about real Write “Ideal Model Aeroplane’ on your Christmas list right now! Be Sure 
planes; their construction, operation and control. You will have great sport you get one.of the dandy Aeroplanes. Ideal Model Aeroplane Construction 
building and assembling your Model, and when you get it finished you can make Outfits make building easy. They contain all parts, fittings and materials to 
flights because Ideal Model Aeroplanes are all guaranteed to rise from the ground construct the complete Model, with clear, detailed Plans, and full Building and 
or water by their own power and fly in the air. Bean ~ Flying Instructions. You make the parts and assemble 
Amateur Aviator—build and fly your own Model them yourself. You can get a Complete Construction 


Outfit to build any of these wonderful Model Aero- 
planes from Ideal Dealers in your city or state, or direct 
from us where we have no dealer. Just look at these 
fine Models—which one are you going to build? 


Aeroplane! ' 
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a N C-4 (Naval-Curtiss Seaplane) Curtiss Military Tractor 


An nent, scale-reduction pias. 3 ft. one. eli lis » 

of the first Aeropiane to fly across the perfect duplicate of the famous Seaplane that was the first to fly across the At- : ¥ ‘. 

English Channel. Complete Con- $6 00 lantic Ocean; 434 ft. size across the planes. Complete Construction Outfit] $10.00 > a Regan pee Soames denies 

struction Outfit ° West of Denver, Colo., all Prices are a Little Higher] service in Europe. Complete Con- $7 50 
struction Outfit . 


Coun Fear Mame IDEAL Racing Aeroplanes and Nieuport Monoplane 


A Racing-type Aeroplane (not a Model of 
a real Aeroplane) that will fly more than One of the leading French Scout ‘Planes. 


e 
1000 feet. Official record holder, 1691 ft., Fl yl J A G F This 3 ft. Model has all the features of the 
for Amateur flights. Complete $4 50 ng oys re reat un original hi Complet $7 00 
Construction Outfit r Ideal Racing Aeroplanes (Not Models of real Aeroplanes) are record breakers; they fly far and Construction Outfit ‘ 
fast; with, against or across the wind. Ideal Flying Toys, too are fine fun-makers that provide 
healthy out-door sport for all boys. Various different models and styles to pick from, all well 
made and reasonably priced. Some sold in knock-down form ready to put together; others complete 
ready to fly. See them at your Toy Store. 


Where to Get Ideal Model Aeroplanes 


Ideal Model Aeroplanes, Ideal Racing Aeroplanes and Ideal Flying Toys are sold by Selected Toy, 
Sporting Goods and Department Stores. Ask for them at your store. Be SURE you get IDEAL 

odel Aeroplanes because they are the best and the only ones that are actual copies of the real, 
famous —— If you cannot obtain them in your city we will fill orders direct upon receipt 
of prices listed. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY “gi 


Making Model Aeroplanes Since 1911 
Cor. Wooster and Houston Sts., New York City 
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Jake lifted his canoe from the water, turned 
it upon its side and followed the boys to the 
fire where Doctor Joe awaited him. 

“ Just in. time!"’ welcomed Doctor Joe, as he 
shook Indian Jake’s hand. “ We've finished 
eating, but there’s plenty of stew in the kettle. 
Andy, pour Jake some tea.” 

Indian Jake, grunting his thanks, silently 
picked up David’s empty plate and heaped it 
with stew and dumpling from the kettle with- 
out the ceremony of waiting to be served. 

He was a tall, lithe, muscular half-breed, 
with small, restless, hawk-like eyes and a 
beaked nose that was not unlike the beak of a 
hawk. He had the copper-hued skin and 
straight black hair of the Indian, but otherwise 
his features might have been those of a white 
man. Indian Jake had been the trapping com- 
panion of David and Andy the previous winter, 
and, as previously stated, was this year to be 
Thomas Angus’s trapping partner on the fur 
trails. 

The boys were vastly fond of Indian Jake, 
and Thomas and Doctor Joe shared their con- 
fidence, but the Bay folk generally looked upon 
him with distrust and suspicion. Several years 
before, he had come to the Bay a penniless 
stranger. He soon earned the reputation of 
being one of the best trappers in the region. 











Then, suddenly, he disappeared owing the 

Hudson’s Bay Company a considerable sum for 

equipment and Poe 

aes sola him “ MMMM 
credit. It was well 


known that in the win- 
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own thoughts. Presently he rose and pro- 
ceeded to unroll his bed. 

“Plenty of room in the tent,” Doctor Joe 
invited. ‘ Better come in with us, Jake.” 

“ Goin’ early. Sleep here,” he declined, as 
he spread a caribou skin upon the ground to 
protect himself from the damp earth. Then 
he produced a Hudson’s Bay Company blanket, 
once white but now of uncertain shade, and 
rolling himself in the blanket, with his feet 
toward the fire, was soon snoring peacefully. 

“We won't trouble to douse the fire,” 
Doctor Joe suggested presently. ‘*‘ He wants to 
sleep by it and he'll look after it. Let’s turn 
in.’ 

And with the front of the tent open that 
they might enjoy the air and profit by the 
fire light, they were soon snug in their sleep- 
ing bags and as sound asleep as Indian Jake. 


IGH-O!” 

The three boys sat up. It was broad 
daylight, and Doctor Joe, on his hands and 
knees, was looking out of the tent. 

“Our visitor has gone, and there's little 
wonder for we've been sleeping like bears and 
it’s broad daylight. Hurry lads or the sun’ll 
be well up before we get away.” 

The boys sprang up and were soon dressed. 
The fire had burred low, indicating that 
mn Indian Jake had been 

= gone for a_ consider- 
able time. A fat goose 
was hanging from the 
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COMPLETE RADIO OUTFITS 


Learn wireless telegraphy with real 
messages up to 1000 miles and send them from three to five miles. 
Complete sending sets contain spark coils, condensers, spark gap 
and oscillation transformer. Radio receiving sets composed of loose 
coupler, Radio or Audion detector, telephone receivers, insulator 


Gives the wireless code and tells you how to rig up your 
These are radio outfits of the most approved type. 
today for complete catalog. 


Sending and Receiving Outfits 


One of our complete sending and receiving sets is shown at the left. 
It has a very sensitive receiving outfit of the most modern type and 








radio outfits that receive 


Authoritative book on wireless and instructions 


Write 


a sending set, with aerial switch and key, 
that conforms to Government regulations 
in every way. We'll send yousets direct 
if your dealer hasn’t them. Price $5 to 


$65 (Canada $7.50 to $97.50.) 
THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 


315 Blatchley Avenue 
In Canada: The A.C. Gilbert-Menzies Comp 


Toronto 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Company, 125 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1 


New Haven, Conn. 





y, Limited, 


























port during the trap- 
ping season in the in- 
terior. It was ‘at this 
time that Thomas An- 
gus broke his leg, and 
it became necessary 
for David and Andy 
to take his place on 
the trails. They were 


of his profession. 


ing, 


never make more than a bare iivi 
trapping, had decided to return to the 
United States and resume the practice 
Hence, 
of the family at his return. 

After a cordial and affectionate greet- 
Doctor Joe explains that 
arrival he learned 
ments made years before and regarded 


you a handsome Felt Pennant 
showing these wagons in detail ' ter preceding his dis- limb of a tree. Fast- 
ite us or 1 show the f wh 99 bs ° _ 

caret eeamoomae oe a appearance Indian Labrador ened to it was a piece 
HE BUFFALO SLED COMPANY Jake had had a most Synopsis of First Installment of birch bark, and 
131 Schenck successful hunting sea- it scribbled upon the 
Street AM, In Canada: son and was in pos- The story opens in the home of birch bark with a 
Tose *, Preston, Ont session of ample means Thomas Angus on The Jug,” a small piece of charcoal from 
4 NY. ’ . to pay his debts. His arm of Eskimo Bay in The Labrador. the fire, these words: 
wanda, \. ¥. failure to apply his Here, in a simple two-room cabin, live “cerprize fur the 
means to this purpose Thomas Angus, his daughter, Maigaret, lads bekos they . likes 

was looked upon as who keeps the house, and his three sons, Goos.” 
highly dishonest—akin, David, Andy and Jamie. There is a cry Another _ surprise 
indeed, to theft. of delight as they see a boat approach- awaited them. When 
ing bearing Doctor Joe, a man who had they lifted the lid of 
WO years later he come to The Labrador, broken in health, the large cooking 
reappeared, again some years before, had been befriended keetle they found it 
penniless. The Com- by Thomas and had finally performed nearly full of boiled 

pany refused him fur- an operation that restored the fast- goose. 
ther credit, and he fading sight of young Jamie. The “That's the way o’ 
had no means of pur- Doctor, realizing that the skiii which Indian Jake!” Andy 
chasing the supplies had made him a famous surgeon had exclaimed. “ He’s al- 
necessary for his sup- not deserted him and that he could ways plannin’ _ fine 


ng at surprises for folks.” 
surely a_ fine 
surprise,”’ said Doctor 
Joe. “ Breakfast all 
ready but the tea, and 
a goose for tonight.” 
Every one hurried, 
and the sun was just 
rising when they put 


“It's 


the surprise 


on his 


that some invest- 





too young to endure by him as worthless had in his absence out the fire and 
the long months of yielded him a modest competence ; hoisted _ sail. There 
isolation without an therefore, he had determined to return was little wind, how- 
older and experienced and practice among the scattered fami- ever, and the light 
companion. There was lies of The Labrador. _ He tells his breeze soon dropped to 

friends of various experiences in New a dead calm. Doctor 






none but Indian Jake 
to go with them, and 


York, among others of seeing some Boy 
Scouts working over a man injured in 







Joe unshipped the rud- 





he was engaged to : der and began sculling, 
er citnaggh sail an accident. The three boys eagerly Pers eae ges 
athe — _—_ decide to become Boy Scouts, the page ag cg ~— 
Wik. his diane of tie nucleus of Troop One of The Labrador. i Po br ” - * ‘ 
furs captured when Then the few boxes that Doctor Joe has aoe ee 
the trapping season brought in his skiff have been unpacked, running in, and prog- 
ended, Indian Jake he tells them that there are other gifts ne 6Was 68 slow it 
discharged his old and supplies at Fort Pelican, two days’ was decided to go 
sail distant, and he and the three boys ashore and await a 


debt with the Com- 
pany. This was not 
sufficient, however, to 
re-establish confidence 
in him. There was a lurking suspicion among 
them, fostered by Uncle Ben Rudder of Tuggle 
Bight, the wiseacre and oracle of the Bay, that 
Indian Jake’s payment of the debt was not 





prompted by honesty but by some _ ulterior 
motive. 
Indian Jake emptied his plate. He refilled 


it with the last of the stew and again emptied 
it, in the interim swallowing several cups of 
hot tea. 

“Good stew,” he remarked in appreciation 
and praise when his meal was finished. 

“I reached The Jug day before yesterday,” 
said Doctor Joe. 

“Huh!” Indian Jake grunted approval, as 
he puffed industriously at his pipe. ‘* Where 
you goin’ now? To see Lem Horn?” 

“No,” Doctor Joe answered, “we're going 
to Fort Pelican to get some things I brought 
in on the mail boat.” 

“TI been goose huntin’, 
plained. ‘Not much goose yet. Too early. 
Got four. Goin’ to The Jug now to give 
Thomas a hand. Want to start for Seal Lake 
soon. Don't want to be late.” 

** Pop’s thinkin’ to start in a fortnight,” said 
David. 

“ Good!" acknowledged Indian Jake. ‘* May- 
be we start sooner. Start when we're ready. 
I want to go quick. Have plenty time get 
there before freeze-up.” 


” Indian Jake ex- 


= Jake was apparently through talk- 
ing. Doctor Joe and the boys made 
several attempts to continue the conversation, 
but only receiving responsive grunts, turned to 
a discussion of the flag and other scout prob- 
Jems while Indian Jake was absorbed in his 


plan to go after them. 
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turn of the tide or a 
breeze. 

“Lem Horn _iives 
just back o’ that island,” said David, indicat- 
ing a small wooded island. ‘* We might stop 
and bide there till a breeze comes, and see un.” 

In accordance with the suggestion Doctor Joe 
turned the boat inside the island, and there, 
on the mainland in the edge of a little clear- 
ing and not a hundred yards distant, stood 
Lem Horn’s cabin. It was a secluded and 
peculiarly lonely spot, hidden by the island 
from the few boats that plied the Bay. Here 
lived Lem Horn and his wife and two sons, 
Eli, a young man of twenty-one years, and 
Mark, nineteen years of age. 

*“The’s no smoke,” observed Jamie. 

“Maybe they’re all down to Fort Pelican 
gettin’ their winter outfit,” suggested David. 

“There seems to be no one about but the 
dogs,’ said Doctor Joe, as he stepped ashore 
with the painter and made it fast, while Lem’s 
big sledge dogs, lolling in the sun, watched 
them curiously. 

Visitors do not knock in Labrador. The 
cabins are always open to travelers whether or 
not the host is at home. Andy was in advance, 
and opening the door he stopped on the thres- 
hold with an exclamation of horror. 

Stretched upon the floor lay Lem Horn, 
his face and hair smeared with blood, and on 
the floor near him was a small pool of blood. 
A chair was overturned, and Lem’s legs were 
tangled in a fish net. 

Doctor Joe leaned over the prostrate figure. 

“Shot,” said he, “and from behind!” 

“Does you mean somebody shot he?” 
David, quite horrified. 

“Yes, and it must have happened’ yester- 
day,”’ said Doctor Joe. 


(To be Continued in January Boys’ 
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“There’s some bicycle, Bob! And I know—'cause mine is a Reading Standard and | 
wouldn't trade it with anyone. 


“And you got it for Christmas! Say, boy, it sure is a dandy—just wait till you get out for a ‘spin’ on it. Why, 
you'll hardly know you’re pedaling—they run so smooth and easy. 


‘And Bob—see that loop head? It makes the frame stronger and is a distinctive feature found only in Reading Standards. She’s 
sure built for speed and good looks! You'll want to join the Scout Troop now—and take it from me the Reading Standard’s the bicycle for ‘bike hikes.’ ”’ 








clusive bicycle manufacturers, by men who are 


among boys for years and years—because of its free, ‘ 
masters of their craft—men who have made bicycles 


for years and years. 





The Reading Standard has been known I The Reading Standard is made by the world’s largest 
ex 

easy running action—its beauty of design—and its 

sturdy reliability. 

The equipment is standard—the very best made to give comfort 


Scouts throughout the country know and ride the and enjoyment in cycling 


: Reading Standard because of the good, sound, pleas- 
urable exercise it affords with little, if any, repair or 
up-keep. And that is what every boy is looking for— 
especially in this day of ‘“‘bike hikes’ of forty to 


Go to the Reading Standard dealer in your town and see the 
new model shown above. He will be glad to let you get on and 
try it. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





MAKE THIS A 


The Department of Scout Supplies Takes This Opportunity of Extending to You 
THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 





No. 3581. BOY SCOUT’S 


The Boy Scout's Year Book 





YEAR BOOK, compiled by 
Franklin K. Mathiews. 
Full of surprises. Size 744 BY 
x 10% inches. Famous DMS 
fiction writers have contri- AR 
buted 14 stories of scouts, ; : 
of prep. school life, sea 

stories, business stories— 

ail stories you like best. 
Countless interesting  ar- ‘ 
ticles of things you should 

know, things you can do, 
and things you can make. 
Pages of handicraft  ar- 
ticles; naturalists, explor- 

ers, inventors,—leaders in FR. 
every walk of life have 
given of their best in this 
book; 16 full-page illustra- 
tions, 36 drawings in text. tow 


DUD « « bicccaaes $2.00 —~-— 









The 
Boy Scouts 
Year Book 


Always 
The Biggest Boys’ Book 
he Year 





Official Boy Scout Stationery 





Every fraternity and club man _ uses 
the seal of his organization on his sta 
tionery. You should be equally proud 
of your organization. Badge design of 
each class in gold on every sheet, in a 
handsome box containing 24 sheets 
of paper and 24 envelopes. Orders must 
be signed by Scoutmaster and Council. 
Shipping weight, 14 oz........... §0e 
No. 3182. For Tenderfoot Scouts..50¢ 
No. 3183. For Second Class Scouts. 50¢ 
No. 3184. For First Class Scouts. 50¢ 





‘The 1920 Boy Scout Diary 


The cover design on the 
1920 Diary is by Mr. 
Frank Rigney, the artist 
to the Boy Scouts, whose { 
clever work is seen every 
month in Scouting and 
Boys’ Life. There are 256 
pages and new plates were 
made for the whole book. 
The calendar pages have 
been increased, giving 
more space for each day in 
the year. Additional rec- 
ords of war work and 
names of winning Scouts 
in some of the various 
activities are included. 
Among other changes that 
have been made are a num- 
ber of new cuts and a gen- 
eral revision of the signal- 
ing and wireless material. 


71) 


No. 3012 Regular Paper Edition..... 
No. 3095 Scoutmasters Edition ...... 25c¢ 
No. 3013. Souvenir Edition, Limp Leather.. 50¢ 


BOY SCOUT 
DIARY 








FIVE ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 


A thousand good Christmas Wishes 
are marching your way. 

Iam wishing you a Merry Christ- 
mas that will last you through all 
the year. 

For the merriest Christmas that 
one Scout wished to another. 

For the happiest Christmas a boy 
ever wished. 

I’ve wished you a happy Christ- 
mas and a very happy New Year. 


SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS” TO YOUR SCOUT FRIENDS WITH THESE CARDS 


TAM SIONALING YoU 
“MERRY 
CHRISTMAS” 


. 2 for 5 cents. 







TEN 
I’ve wished you 


ness, 


ever had. 


I am 
Christmas.”’ 





MESSAGES 


the 
Christmas you ever had. 
I am only one of many Scouts who 


are wishing you Christmas happi- 
For the happiest Christmas you 


signalling you 


To have all the fun I’m wishing 
you on Christmas Day. 


happiest 


** Merry 





Boy Scout’s Pocket Testament 


No. 3500. This is a very attractive 
especially bound and arranged pocket 
size new Testament for Boy Scouts. 
Size 2144” x 3%” 14”. Bound in khaki 
cloth, red edge and bearing the Scout 
emblem in gold on front cover. First 
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pages contain the Scout oath and law 
and also a valuable list of scripture 
readings especially arranged for the 
Scout. 
lustrated with 
the Holy Land. 


tinted photographs of 
Price postpaid.. 35¢ 
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Here 


Christmas gift problem. 


day in the year. 


1920 Boy Scout Calendar 


is the article which solves the 


which makes a plea for scouting every 
Four panels compris- 


A calendar 


Testament is also profusely il- - 
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The Books Boys Like Best 


3y the Most Popular Authors 


No. 3128. SCOUTING WITH DANIEL 
BOONE 


By E. T. Tomlinson 
No. 3536. THE LAST OF THE 
CHIEFS 
By J. A. Altsheler 
No. 3534. THE LAST OF THE 
PLAINSMEN 


By Zane Grey 
7$ cents each (post paid) — Just one- 
half the usual price of books by the 
same authors. 
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No. 3131. BOY SCOUTS OF THE 
BLACK EAGLE PATROL 
By Leslie W. Quirk 
No. 3129. THE HALF-BACK 
By R. H. Barbour 
No. 3349. THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
GRIZZLY 
By Ernest Thompson Seton 
See Catalog for additional lists of 
Scout Books. 
Order by Catalog number. 
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ing the four famous Rockwell paintings 
beautifully reproduced in color. Border 
decorations by our own staff artist, Mr. 
Frank Rigney. Calendar is also packed 
for shipment in a beautifully decorated 
gift box upon the cover of which one of 
the Norman Rockwell pictures is repro- 
duced. 
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faLenpan 1922 














Price — Securely 


packed and 
paid Bi alt the 


post - 


- §0c 
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SCOUT CHRISTMAS 


The Suggestions on These Pages are Offered as a Solution 


‘CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


of YOUR 








No. 321. STERLING SILVER RING. 
Handsome and durable seal ring bear- 
ing first-class emblem. Oxidized finish. 
Be sure to state ring size........ 75c 

No. 332. GOLD FILLED RING. Same 
as preceding, but heavy 10-karat gold 
ee eee $1.00 

No. 323. SOLID GOLD RING. Same 
design as the preceding, but 10-karat 


solid gold. State size......... $5.00 





No. 1398: CAMP BLANKET. A 
necessity for the hiker and camper. 
This price is made -possible by sewing 
two mill ends together to get one 
blanket size. Average weight 4 Ibs. 
Size 66” x 72” to 66” x 84”. Same 
weight and quality in a one piece 
blanket would cost much more.  Ship- 
ping weight 5 pounds. Price.. $6.50 


These Scout Jewelry Sets Identify You with Scouting when Out of Uniform 





No. 320. SCOUT JEWELRY SET. 
Consists of sterling silver scarf pin, 
cuff links and tie clasp; oxidized finish. 
Each article die stamped with first 
NR ROMER 865:0.5 0c diawdsecccee eine $1.00 








No. 325. SCOUT JEWELRY SET. 
Same as No. 320, but each article die 
stamped with Tenderfoot badge. These 
are intended for use of all scouts below 
the first-class rank. Set consists of 
scarf pin, cuff links and tie clasp. Sterl- 
ing silver oxidized finish....... $1.00 


When ordering rings inclose ring of paper or string, exact size of ring 


desired. 
cept Set No. 325. 


None of the Above Sold to Tenderfoot or Second Class Scouts Ex- 








No. 1372. SILVER PLATED CAMP 
SET. ‘This makes an ideal three-piece 
camp set for those who prefer some- 


thing better in appearance than steel 
or other metal, with just as much wear. 
The fact that these are made by silver- 
ware manufacturers of national reputa- 
tion is sufficient assurance that both 
material and workmanship are high- 
grade. The knife is of good proportions 
for a knife of this’ character, with a 
4-inch blade and 3%-inch plain handle, 
made of solid steel in one piece, plated 
with pure silver and well finished. This, 
together with the silver plated 18% 
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Nickel Silver base, fork and spoon, com- 
plete a table set of durable ware, espe- 
cially adapted for hard camp use and, 
being rust-proof, easier to keep clean. 
Fork and tablespoon are 7 inches long. 
Each set put up in gray flannelette 
roll. Shipping weight, 10 oz... $1.00 








No. 324. STERLING LAPEL BUT- 
TON. Matches jewelry set and ring. 
mpmemee GUID oosin.0 sc cecscasss 35c 





No. 541. WATERPROOF CAMP 
BLANKET. When compelled to sleep 
in a tent or on the ground, this blanket 
is indispensable. Will keep the moist- 
ure out from above and below. Thor- 
oughly waterproof; will not tear, crack 
or become unserviceable after a limited 


use. Will always remain soft and 
pliable and _ will last indefinitely. 
Made of specially constructed finely 


woven waterproof duck; olive drab, no 
seams. A single waterproof sheet with 
brass grommets, and ball and socket 
fasteners. Size 45 x 72 inches. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 pounds........ $2.50 








No. 1072. SNARE DRUM. This is the 
usual type of street drum of regulation 


Band Supplies 





No. 1065. BOY SCOUT BUGLE. This 
is a standard United States Army 
bugle. An instrument of good quality, 
is easy to blow and has a mellow tone. 
Furnished in key of G with tuning slide 


No. 1418. EXTRA QUALITY 
BUGLE. We recommend this instru- 
ment to those who wish something 


extra fine. 
tional quality and appearance. 


An instrument of excep- 
Same 








No. 1190. PROFESSIONAL MODEL 
DRUM. Nickel-plated corrugated shell, 








sey ian Ranson cng to F. Made of brass and has two turns. as No. 1065 but heavier and finer schdanine melee ti — on gi 

heads with leather braces, and snare | Shipping weight, 7 Ibs., price.. $3.50 — Shipping weight, 7% Ibs. rest; 12 waterproof snares; two fine 

strainer. Rosewood sticks. ...$10.00 an et «Seer eee enna ee $5.00 | calfskin heads ...........-. $10.50 
No. 1355. KEY BANK. Handsomely 1 1 1 

made in oxidized finish with handle. How Far Will You Hike in-1920? 
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No. 594. SCOUT SWEATER. In re- 
sponse to many denrands an all wool 
olive drab sweater has been made avail- 
able for wear with all Scout uniforms. 
An all year round convenience for 
scouting, school and general wear. Has 
standing collar to fit under Scout coat; 


two pockets, official buttons. Shipping 
weight, 3 lbs. Boys’ sizes including 34 


CHOBE: 2 5 cscecccccccsan eases $5.00 

No. 595. SCOUT LEADER’S SWEAT- 
ER. ‘he same as No. 594, but made 
in men’s sizes, 36 to 44 inclusive. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 Ibs. 10 ozs..... $6.00 





Scout Banks 


Now is the time to begin saving. A 
Scout is Thrifty. There are many aids 
to thrift. Here are two of them. Order 
your bank to-day and keep it full. 





No. CELLULOID POCKET 


1354. , 
BANK. Appropriately lettered and has 


official emblem on the reverse side. Can 
accommodate $4.00 in dimes and opens 
with a special key which may be kept 
by the troop leader. Postpaid... .15¢ 





Size 4” wide 3” high. Opens with key 
at the bottom. Has slot on one end 
for coins of any denomination and 
aperture for bills only on the other 
end. A patented device inside prevents 
money from being shaker out through 
the slot. A considerable sum may be 
deposited in this bank. Shipping 
Ws 2 Ms oo ee Seek cea en 75c 

















No. 1192. 100-MILE PEDOMETER. 
A hike is much more fun if you know 
how far and how fast you are travel- 
ing. The pedometer registers every 
step you take. The large dial is spaced 
off in quarters of a mile up to ten 
miles, and the small dial registers up 
to 100 miles and repeats automatically. 
Hang it on your watch pocket or on 
your belt. Full directions with cach 
pedometer. Prepaid 
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WRIGLEYS 


before the war 





Cc a package 
during the war 


Cc a package 


NOW 


THE FLAVOR LASTS 
SO DOES THE PRICE! 



































This forty-page book 
of Radio Apparatus 
shows nearly all the 
latest appliances both 
for receiving and send- 
ing wireless messages. 
It is written in non- 
technical terms so that 
it can be understood just 
as easily by thé inex- 
perienced person as by 
the wireless expert. 

Prices are low when 
you consider the qual- |— 
ity of the apparatus. 
Here is @ sample of our 
prices: 

6A93 14—% K. W. 
Meteor Wireless Trans- 
former, 10,000 volt sec- 
ondary .....++. $13. 

There are many bar- 
gains just like this. 
Send for this book, 

B, today. 
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YING on a cot across the room was Reddy, 
only his red head showing above the 
blanket. Piegan glanced at him and then at 
Donnelly. “All in,” said Donnelly. ‘“* We got 
some of the frost out, but he'll likely lose a 
little skin.” 
“My wife!” said Burns, hoarsely, and Don 
nelly smiled. 
“She's as 


WAU 





uh— good as the doctor can 
expect. In there,” motioning towards the bed 
room door. Burns whirled and almost ran in- 
side. Piegan kept one eye on the three men, 
as he walked over to the cot, where Reddy 
was trying to sit up. He stared at Piegan 
Waugh, and tried to grin. 

“Christmas,” he muttered, 
Christmas . . . Piegan.” 

Jim Burns came softly out of the room, and 
walked up to Donnelly. ‘“Is—is she all 
right?” he whispered, nervously. “Ain't she 
awful sick? She —she didn’t wake up.” 

“Yes, I think she'll be all right now,” said 
Donnelly. ‘She's going to need a lot of nurs- 
ing, but I reckon the danger is past. Mighty 
close call, old timer.” 

“ What — what was 
Burns. 

“Appendicitis.” 

“Oh,” said Burns, 
I don’t sabe is this: 
being over, but there 


a, 


the matter?” stammered 


foolishly, ‘ I — I— what 
You talk of the danger 
ain’t no doctor nor —” 


“Don't fool yourself,” said Whitsell, “ I’ve 
seen a lot of —” 

“Mine is no nickname,” interrupted Don- 
nelly, “I have a right to the title. A few 


years ago I was—but no _ matter.” He 
shrugged his shoulders and looked down at 
his manacled hands, “I made a mistake —a 


bad mistake, and it cost a woman's life. 
Since then I've been — Doc Donnelly, the killer. 
I gave back a life tonight —I think, and I gave 
up my freedom in the giving. I'm satisfied.” 

Burns walked over and placed his hand on 
Donnelly’s shoulder. He opened his mouth to 
speak, but seemed unable to say anything. 

“That's all right, old timer,” said Donnelly. 
“Never thank a doctor. If you've got any 
extra thanks you might throw a hunk at that 
red-headed bunch of dynamite over fhere. 
He’s... some... kid!” 

Burns walked over and looked down at 
Reddy. Reddy looked up at him for a moment 
and tried to grin, but his frosted face refused 
to wrinkle. Burns patted him on the shoulder, 
and sat down on the cot. 

“Yes, sir, she’s Christmas, Red Feller,” said 
Piegan. “I ain't bought you a thing for a 
present. What would you like to have?” 

“Can I have anything I want, Piegan?” 

“Y° betcha you can,” said Burns quickly. 
“If he can’t get it, I can.” 


“Got any more handcuffs, Piegan?” 
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Y this time the officials of the air line on 
either side of the Atlantic knew of the 
ship’s danger. Frantic appeals were made for 
help. Several ships were picked up, but they 
were hours distant from the aeroplane. The 
engines remained dead and the giant aircraft 
sailed lower and lower towards the storm 
tossed Atlantic. 

Harry had stood but a few feet from the 
shaft when it parted and had taken charge of 
the situation. His experienced eye told him 
at once that the break was a bad one, and 
would require considerable time to mend even 


under the most favorable conditions. In the 
narrow engine room, which now pitched and 
tossed as the aeroplane was buffeted by the 


gale, Harry worked desperately. 

Time was priceless. The broken parts were 
cleared away and the repairs carried on with 
feverish haste. Every second of time counted. 
If Harry could have had an hour, even half 
of that time—the work would have been 
simple, but meanwhile the great aeroplane was 
circling lower and lower over the dark waters. 

The barometer fell to 2,000 feet, and _ still 
Harry and his men struggled over the tangled 


machinery. It crept down to 1,000 feet then 
to 500 feet. An officer stood watching the 
barometer. 


“What is it now?” Harry found time to ask. 

“Three hundred and fifty feet.” 

“Can I have five minutes more?” 

** Perhaps.” 

Already the roar of the water mounted to 
them. Two more minutes passed. 

“One hundred and fifty feet.” 

For several seconds, which seemed like hours, 
Harry struggled with the machinery. The aero- 
plane was now barely clear of the water. The 
waves leaping high in the air almost reached 
her keel, when suddenly with a roar her en- 
gines picked up. The great propellers gripped 
the air and the aeroplane shot forward, master 
of the situation. In a few minutes she had 


Three Wise Men and a Star 
(Concluded from Page 14) 


HUN 


the Storm 


(Continued from Page 12) 
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* Handcuffs?” Piegan stared at Reddy and 


shook his head, “ Why—uh—no, I ain't. 
Why?” 
“TIT want three pair of handcuffs for 


Christmas,” said Reddy, slowly, “‘and I want 
‘em right now, Piegan.” 


IEGAN stared at the three outlaws, turned 
and looked at Burns, and then nodded 
slowly. 

“Do I get ’em?” asked Reddy. “ Piegan, a 
feller can’t feel no peace on earth good will to 
men or women, when his hands are locked. 
The money is on the bunk in the old Branders 
cabin.” 

“Is that right, Donnelly?” 

“Tea.” 

The sheriff walked over and unlocked three 
pairs of handcuffs, and gave them to Reddy. 


“You boys going after that money?” he 
asked. 
“No,” replied Donnelly, “ We'll give it to 


Lemhi for Christmas, eh boys?” 

“ Shore.”” nodded Whitsell, “I never thought 
I'd be Sandy Claws to a bank, but yuh never 
ean tell about me.” 

Donnelly managed to squeeze out of his 
white covering, and put on his coat. 

“ Folks,” said he, “‘we appreciate this. It’s 
just the difference between freedom and twenty 
years in the pen. I can give you my word, and 
I think Whitsell and McMullen will give theirs, 
never to trouble the officials of Lemhi county 
again. 

“We are—no sacrilege intended — three 
wise men, and this is Christmas Eve. We wish 
you a Merry Christmas, good luck to the lady, 
and may the sun of that red-head never set. 
Adois.”’ 

From the outside came the rattle of hoofs 
on frozen earth, as the three wise men rode 
out of Lemhi county. Three pairs of hand- 
cuffs rattled to the floor, and Reddy snuggled 
under his blanket. 

“Warm enough, Red Feller?” asked Piegan. 

** No-o-0-0-0," drawled Reddy, .“I don't 
reckon I'll ever get warm enough again, but I 
never was as comfortable in my life. If I 
was you, Jim Burns, I’d ask Piegan to ride to 
Lemhi and get a couple of women to come out 
here to nurse —to help me nurse your wife. 
You might have the doctor come out as soon 
as he gets in. You fellers sure do need an 
adviser all the time.” 

Burns and Piegan 
nodded silently. 

“Three wise men,’’ murmured Burns, “ Don- 
nelly miscounted Piegan.” 

“T wasn’t no wise man,” whispered Reddy, 
“IT was the star they followed —a red-headed 
star on a pinto horse.” 





exchanged glances and 





climbed far above the storm and was sailing 
westward on her chosen course, 

Little was said in the engine room or on the 
bridge. The officers shook hands with Harry, 
but no words seemed to do justice to the situ- 
ation. The Captain, however, managed to find 
words in which to describe the situation ade- 
quately to the anxious officials at home by 
wireless telephone. 

A great crowd waited to welcome the arrival 
of the America from her first voyage over seas. 
The passengers, who were entirely care-free, 
waved as the ship descended gracefully. 
There was the usual confusion of happy greet- 
ings as the passengers came to earth. No word 
of their danger had leaked out. 

Later in the day when the crowd had disap- 
peared and the newspaper extras were an- 
nouncing the successful return trip of the 
America, Harry was summoned to a meeting 
of the directors of the line which was not 
reported for the newspapers. It did not last 
long, but when Harry left the conference, he 
was very cordially greeted by all as Captain 
Thurston, 


From the Mountains 


From Scout Paul Cable in Appalachia, Va., 
comes this boast: ‘ Perhaps you have read 
‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine’ and ‘A 
Knight of the Cumberland’ by the late John 
Fox, Jr. If so, the fact that the principal 
scenes in these books are taken from the dis- 
trict around Appalachia may be _ interesting. 
Some of the points of interest are the ‘Gap’ 
(Big Stone Gap), Imboden hill, Bee rock, Uncle 
Billy’s old mill, Little Looney, and the athletic 
field at the Gap. The last named point of 
interest is the scene of the tournament in ‘A 
Knight of the Cumberland.’ The Natural 
Tunnel is only a few miles distant. Appala- 
chia is now situated in the center of a big 
coal mining district.” 
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ESOLVE to buy American-Made Toys. 
you — to help America with every ounce of our strength during 1920. Then 
every time you Jook into the window of a real American toy store and see the sign of 
Uncle Sam and the happy children — see that it reminds you to keep your New Year’s 
resolution, to do your part in helping America, by buying American- Made Toys. Tell 
your friends about it, your sisters — bring them to see the sign. Show them that it 
stands for the loyalty and Americanism of the man who displays it and the boys and 
girls who buy their toys at his store. Show them thet American-Made Toys are the 
best toys, too, because they are carefully made by only American workmen who take 
pride in their work. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has a big job — he takes care of the wise spending of the 
Government’s dollars. But you can help in your way just as much. You can take 
care of the wise spending of your own dollars and the dollars your family spends for 
you. You can see that they’re spent for American-Made things — American-Made 
Toys. Stick to that New Year’s resolution. Make it over again every time you see 
that sign — Uncle Sam and the happy children — the sign that means ‘‘ Made in 
v7.3.4." 


Make that resolution —each one of 








Seek This Sign 


This space is contributed to 
the cause of American in- 
dustries by the Toy Manu- 
facturers of the U. S. A,, 
Flatiron Byilding, New York. 
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“Take it from me, I’ts There” 


I mean The American Boy magazine. It’s four-fisted, 
straight from the shoulder, a//-boy stuff clear from cover to 
cover, every word, every picture, every month in the year. 


“‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World”’ 


are going to give you their best in The 
American Boy next year. 


You never saw so much real, live, honest, 
right reading and pictures as: The Ameri- 
can Boy publishes just to suit your taste 
every month. More kinds of thrilling, grip- 
ping, funny stories; more kinds of interest- 
ing and practical departments on outdoor 
stuff, hunting trapping, fishing, carpentry, 
chemistry, electricity, wireless work, poultry 
and pets for fun and profit, photography— 
all by experts, everything that you could 
possibly want in your own magazine if 
you had your own say about it. 


You’re going to miss it, all right, if you 
don’t let mother or father, or someone else 
that’s equally interested, know that The 
American Boy with all its great, live, new 
stuff every month just meets your idea for 
a Christmas present that lasts a long time 
and goes the longest way. Might let them 
know that for $2.00 they can get a year’s 
subscription to The American Boy with 
enough stories and articles to fill twenty- 
five big books, worth as books at least 
$25.00. And all for $2.00, spread out so that 
you have time to read all of one big num- 
ber beforé a brand new one comes along. 


And believe me, it’s been a first rater up 
to now, but you ought to see the program for 
next year. The biggest writers, the most 
famous artists in the whole magazine field 


You’ll want the big 1919 Christmas copy 
to start off with. Be sure not to miss it! 
Tear off the coupon and get it started early! 
$2.00 a year; 20c a copy—at news-stands 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY ae 
No. 100 American Building Detroit, Mich. 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 100 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send The American Boy for one year, beginning with 
the Christmas, 1919, number, to 


Name 





Address — 
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Animal Engineers 


(Concluded from Page 15) 
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frame work of the dam, where it is worked 
into the crevices and is followed by water- 
soaked materials, much mud and wet leaves 
from the stream bottom. The dam is soon 
effective and the stream begins to rise. The 
beavers now work at the base of the dam, 
making it broader by packing it with mud and 
producing the same foundation of generous 
breadth at the bottom with an inward curve 
toward the top that we note in the most ap- 
proved feats of human engineering in retain- 
ing and raising bodies of water. 


OW we have an opportunity of observing 
and understanding the reason for the 
beaver dam. All that we have to do is to 
watch what happens to the beaver house as the 
water rises and submerges the lower portion 
of the log shelter of these aquatic engineers. 
The writer has already described the entrance 
of the house, constructed close to the original 
water level. As the dam becomes effective and 
the stream rises, this entrance of the dwelling 
in midstream becomes completely submerged 
and the beavers enter and leave the house 
without giving indications of their movements 
or location, as they dive some distance away 
from the house and approach the entrance 
under water. Moreover the general depth of 
water is so much greater that the security of 
these expert swimmers has been much - in- 
creased. Thus is the question *“* Why does the 
beaver build a dam?” is clearly ‘answered by 
the accomplishments that have taken place. 

With the arrival of Autumn, another big job 
must be accomplished. This is the storage of 
a winter’s food supply —an immense amount 
of sticks, from which the bark may be gnawed. 
The whole operation is tackled in the same 
ingenious way as all beaver jobs —with fine 
intelligence and system. 

It may happen this time that the beavers 
decide to bring down the whole supply of 
winter food-wood in one grand crash and they 
have worked steadily several days, in fact, on 
a tree a foot and a half in diameter. They 
have gnawed this in a circle, the great cutting 
sloping inward like the outlines of a stout 
hour-glass. Masses of chips, four to five inches 
deep, lie about the base of the tree and most 
of the work is done at night. Viewed by 
human eyes in daylight, the skillfully cut 
trunk and the mass of chips would appear to 
represent labor beyond the power of any 
animal. 

As the beavers progress with the task, they 
concentrate their work upon one side, usually 
that nearest the water. The hour-glass outline 
loses its contour as they enlarge and deepen 
the orifice on this side. Now we realize that 
their object is to cause the tree to fall towards 
the water. This saves steps and much pulling 
and hauling of heavier branches. 

The beavers appear to realize just when the 
crash will come. There is no peering up at the 
tree, no hesitation. They continue to gnaw 
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him over before he could free the knife. He 
rolled over and was up in an instant and on 
the defense. Ten feet away was the great 
eat, howling with rage, and crouching to 
spring. Blood dripped from an ugly wound 
in her side and stained the snow a purplish 
red, so it seemed to Dave. The big beast 
was a picture of frenzy. Her long tail lashed 
her flanks, her ears were drawn back, her 
eyes snapped a wicked fire. She was wounded 
and fighting mad. For one tense _ instant 
she looked at Dave, then hurled herself 
through the air at him, her great paws 
opened to crush him down and her wicked 
mouth ready to tear at his flesh. It was a 
fight to the death; Dave sensed that. He 
wondered vaguely to which of the two death 
would come first. 

Once more he avoided the terrific rush, and 
slashed as he dodged. Again the knife cut 
deep, but one great paw raked his head 
and face tearing off his cap and _ ripping 
three deep wounds in his scalp, and down- 
ward across his ear and cheek. The pain 
was intense and blood started immediately. 

Ignoring his wound he spun around and 
faced the panther again. A second wound 
in her flanks was bleeding badly. 

She sprang without apparently regaining 
her poise. Dave jumped aside and hooked 
the knife upward burying it to the handle in- 
to her shoulder. She shrieked with pain, 
dropped to all fours but bounced up and 
at him as if she were on steel springs. 

This leap was shorter than the rest. . Dave 
hardly had time to recover himself. Vaguely 
he realized that he was not braced for the 
shock. He tried to steady himself as _ best 
he could. He felt the great paws strike his 
chest. The cruel nails bit deep through mack- 


On the Way Home 


(Continued from Page 19) 





right up to the time that a crackling at the 
base indicates the tree is about to fall; then 
they scurry out of harm’s way —always in 
the right direction. 


HE writer has watched them after a tree 
has come crashing down. Within a few 
moments they are at work trimming off the 
upper branches. This is the operation now in 
order in providing the winter larder. The 
branches are towed to the house, masses of 
them are imbedded in the mud at the bottom, 
whence an island of brush soon rises for a 
distance of twenty feet or more. This is the 
winter larder. In mild weather, when a hole 
can be kept open in the ice, the branches on 
the surface are cleared of the bark forage. 
When the stream is solidly frozen over, the 
beavers fare equally well from masses of 
browse immediately accessible by diving from 
the underwater entrance of the house. 

There is other Autumn work besides the con- 
struction of the larder. This consists of many 
trips with mud: for the house is thoroughly 
plastered each fall and thus rendered wind 
and cold proof, 

Thus does the beaver perform marvellous 
feats without training or inducement from 
man; therefore, we may place this wonderful 
creature in a class quite by itself. 

Another beaver characteristic is well worth 
mention. Many of our animal friends while 
thriving as captives, live happily enough as 
long as their fcod is regularly supplied and 
their various wants attended to. If they es- 
cape, after a few years away from their native 
wilds, they wander aimlessly and timidly and 
are actually in danger of starving. Not so the 
beaver. The writer remembers the escape of 
several specimens from the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park. It was not many days before we 
had news of them. Much to our horror we 
discovered that these animals had jot wasted 
a single night, but, following a stream into 
the Botanical Gardens which they had discov- 
ered after covering nearly a mile of overland 
journey and crossing a broad boulevard, the, 
at once started the construction of a shelter 
by cutting some very choice trees. In the 
meantime, so as not to be without cover, they 
had taken up temporary abode in a large drain 
pipe, the entrances of which they had en- 
deavored to disguise by cuttings from some 
decorative shrubbery. 

Before closing this story of our most inter- 
esting North American animal it should be 
mentioned that while the beaver was once a 
resident of a great part of the United States, 
its existence has been greatly menaced by the 
beauty and value of its fur. It yet occurs, but 
sparingly, from the Rio Grande throughout the 
Rocky Mountain region, in the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade region, northward through Can- 
ada and eastward to northern New England. 
A few colonies, now thoroughly protected, occur 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. 
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inaw and shirt. He staggered unsteadily, 


twisted to regain his balance, then, with a 
horrible, sickening thought that it was the 
last, he went down. As he fell, he closed his 
eyes and he struck, struck blindly, madly, 
almost in a frenzy. The knife sunk into the 
beast’s flesh with a peculiar sickening sound 
that seemed to him like a sob. Then something 
collapsed against him and he _ struck the 
ground with a jarring shock and his head 
crashed against something hard. Weakly he 
wrenched at the knife handle. His grip 
slipped because of a warm slimy something 
that ran down the handle. He clutched again 
and then everything went black. 
* * * 


AVE came to to find himself weakly 
trying to push the heavy body of the 
panther off his chest. Still dazed he 

crawled out from under the tawny form 
and staggered to his feet. He was covered 
with blood; his blood and that of the panther. 
He turned and for a moment stared stupidly 
at the lifeless animal. The sight of his scout 
knife driven deep under the ugly jaw of the 
animal made him snap to in a hurry. Hastily 
he knelt over the animal and examined the 
wound. 

“Talk about luck,” he exclaimed, “clear 
through her jaw, throat and tongue and, by 
jingo, the point’s into her brain. Couldn't 
have done it with my eyes open in a thou- 
sand years—and, believe me, I don’t want 
to try. Rough work for a scout knife, I'll 
say. Sorry I killed you old girl, but it had 
to be done.” 

He wrenched the knife free and washed it 
off with snow. 

“Well, her skin's worth something. Ill 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


“Two of our Little Northern Friends 


A Wonderful Christmas 


@) , its good to be alive lads during these unusual times 
4 Mwhen ail the world is up and doing. What matters it that 
society, business and politics haven’t adjusted themselves 
to meet the exact requirements of all men everywhere; 
for isn’t 1t hope and striving which makes for progress? 
Allin all we're living in a wonderful age—with wonder- 
ful opportunities and an overflowing abundance of the 
good things of life ready and waiting for he who is worthy. 


Up here in the north where Kaynee Blouses, Youths’ Shirts, and 
W ash Suits are made, we’re all set for King Winter. “Let ’er 
snow,” Say our boys, “let the cold reach zero—we love the desolate 
prospect because it’s nature.’ To our many friends below the M & D 
line we say, “lucky scouts;” you too have loads to be thankful for. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 
The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
KAYNEE BUILDINGS 


Send for The Scout Law, In Colors, Ready For Framing, It’s Free 
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Thousands of Real Boys everywhere now 
have taeir own { rivate telephone Sets made 
Xtc 


possible by the Robbins Electric Telephone. 
You, too, should have the fun and the ex- 
perience with electricity that it will give you. 


the thing for you to work with. 
directions. 


Comes Ready To Set Up 


When you take it outof the box, Robbins 
Electric Telephone is ready to setup. Any 
boy can have his line working in a few 
minutes. Each set contains 2 Receivers, 2 
Transmitters and 100 feet of wire (use 
bell wire for long distances) all ready to 
put up wherever you want to. Guaranteed 
to work perfectly or money refunded. 


Ask for the Robbins Tele- 

Oys ® phone Set at your favorite 

® store or dealer. If. for any 

reason, he isn’t supplied, send us $2.00 and 
we will mail you the set prepaid. 

Write now for interesting facts about the 
Robbins Telephone Set—how to use it in 
the home and field, for sport and in scout 
work and for Robbins Telephone Manual— 
a very interesting, easily understood text 
book that explains the telephone thorough- 





Robbins Electric Telephone 


Robbins Electric Telephone Set will give you many hours of absorbing healthful pleasure. Just 
Included with each Telephone Set we supply full operating 


ly. Sent free upon request. A postal will do. 


THE ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1807 North Central Park Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Es rea ES et 


Flow would you like to 

be chatting right now 
with your pal over your 
own private line? You 
can do tt. It's easy, 


Christmas 
Present 


Probably you have in mind a number of wants that 
you are ~oing to make known in the right place be- 
fore Christmas. When you do make them known, 
don’t fail to include this wonderful telephone set. 

Robbins Electric Telephone Set is a complete 
perfect telephone. You can use it anywhere. String 
up your own private line wherever you want—be- 
tween different rooms, from house to barn or garage, 
or to your pal’s house. 
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ROBBINS’ TELEPHONE SET | 
A PRACTICAL AND INSTRUCTIVE TOY 





Only 


$00 















GAMES FOR XMAS 


neariy all 
home? 


to play. 
complete. 





Fun for the whole family. 
practical table game. 


cues; 36 inches long. 
with much more 
$12.00 complete. 








PLANCHETTE 


The most fascinating and mysterious game 
sold. <A revealer of the past, future and pres- 
Interesting and bewildering. 
Price 50c each. 


ent. 
that any number can play at. 


For Sale by Toy and Department Stores 
or sent postpaid by 


A game that will never grow old. 
you used to hold a block*so long and you were 


The same thrill is still there. 
better get a game and teach the youngsters how 
Price $1.00 


TA-BEL POOL 

Not a toy, but a 
3VY2x5 fet. 
set pool balls numbered, triangle frame, 4 
Compares favorably 
expensive ones. 


etc. 
Price $1.00 complete. 


PARCHEESI 


Remember how 


the way round when you were sent 
You had 


— 


EL-POOL 
Lda : 


*, 


Complete 





Price 


SPELLING BOARD 


Instruction and play at the same time for 
the 
enameled 
Letters cannot be lost or broken like blocks, 


A durable beautifully 


young ones. 
inches long. 


board, 94%x13'2 
youngsters for hours. 


Will 


amuse 


A game 








620 Broadway, 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO., "New York. 
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Official News From Headquarters. 
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to come on. Any Boy Scout can do that.” 
And when it was all over he went quietly 
back to his old job of getting ready to pass 
his Tenderfoot test. There isn’t much doubt 
as to what kind of a scout he will turn out 
to be. 

Then there was Scout McCaferty, who was 
out hunting with his father, William J. Mc- 
Caferty of the Rio Grande secret service, 
when the latter had his hand accidentally 
blown off. Was Scout McCaferty feazed by 
this emergency? Not a bit of it. He took 
command of the situation with the coolness 
of the person who knows his job. He tore a 
strip off his own underwear, improvised a 
tourniquet and succeeded in stopping the flow 
of blood from the arteries, and without doubt 
saved his father’s life by his prompt and in- 
telligent action. Scouting training pays. 


“Buffalo Jones’’ Converted to Scouting 
UFFALO JONES is dead, the man whom 
Zane Grey called “the last of the plains- 
men,” and who, Dan Beard says, belonged to 
the “ Buckskin men, the race which is now ex- 
tinct — the men who made it possible for the 
rest of us to live in this land.” But before 
he passed over the Great Divide he called his 
daughter to him and said: 

“Tell Dan Beard that I used to hoot at the 
Boy Scout Movement, but I had to be sick in 
bed two years and see my grandson training 
to be worthy of a membership in the scouts to 


boys for this service and other lads came 
swarming in from the outlying districts, look 
ing for a job—a job that meant food and 
clothing. Dirty, ragged, cold, half-starved they 
came and were engaged. 

“T found myself,” says Captain Hunter, “ in 
possession of 100 boys in uniform in the pink 
of condition, and, like our own, very mis- 
chievous. I then got up a syllabus of training 
for them which consisted of drill, physical 
drill, boxing and games, together with instruc- 
tion in Russian and English languages. 

“As time went on, it was decided that 
instead of demobilizing the boys and sending 
them back to their homes, they would have 
my unit in Kem and enlist all Kem District 
boys as well. At the present time we have our 
own camp by the side of a large river, and as 
recruiting is going on apace, I think that in 
a very short time instead of being known as 
the Kem District Boy Scouts, they will be 


known as the North Russian Boy Scouts. They 
are now employed as telegraph messengers, 


office boys, mess waiters, etc., and are very 
intelligent and keen to Icarn.”’ 


A Royal Scout 

HE Prince of Piedmont, the future King of 
Italy, the only son of Victor Emmanuel, 

is a genuine boy for all his royal upbringing. 
He likes to do things every boy would like to 
do. He has gone up in aeroplanes, down in 
submarines, steered ships of war, sailed boats, 
shot wild boars and 








President Wilson Presenting Fifth Liberty Loan Medals 
to Scouts of Salt Lake City. 


realize what Boy Scout means, and tell him I 
hope every boy in the world will come to know 
what it means.” 


Boy Scouts Honored by President 
NE of the last acts of President Wilson 
before his recent breakdown and return 
to the National Capital was to honor the Boy 
Scouts of Salt Lake City. 

With a great bundle in his hands containing 
300 Government War Service Medals, the 
President drove up to the steps of the Utah 
State Capitol, with Governor Simon Bamberger 
beside him. 

A shrill blast from a whistle held by Scout 
Executive Oscar Kirkham, and each wiry little 
figure straightened up and the full 500 pre- 
sented as clean a line as a regiment of soldiers. 
Then the 500 youngsters — the local Boy Scouts 
—sent up their lusty cheers, “‘ Hip, hip, hooray! 
Our President!” 

As a reward to the boys who worked so 
earnestly in the Fifth Liberty Loan drive, 
President Wilson handed to General R. W. 
Young 300 medals. 

“T ask you to give the boys these medals 
in my behalf,” the President said. “I regret 
very much that I cannot personally hand them 
out, but my time is limited. ‘Tell the boys I 
honor them for their work and I wish I could 
do more to show my thanks.” 


Scouting to the Rescue in Russia 
HROUGH the Intelligence Division of the 
army comes this story told by Captain 
Walter Hunter. There was work to be done 
feeding the outposts beyond Soroka. There 
were plenty of horses, harness, sleighs and 
supplies, but no one to drive the transports. 
Permission was given to employ civilians, but 
only boys were available and a few were hired 
and given trial. Word went out that the 
“ Kanadski Stab” were feeding and paying 





ridden wild horses. 

From a boy’s point 

of view he has had 

the * time of his life, 
too,” going to the 
front, which he has 
done many times 
and always with the 
utmost fearlessness 
and cooiness of de- 
meanor. He is the 
head of the Giovani 

Esploratori, or Young 

Explorers of Italy, 

an organization 

which corresponds to 
the Boy Scouts in 

England and Amer- 

ica. 

A Message From 
King Albert 
ITIZENS of a 

republic though 
we are, it pleases us 

to know that a 

Crown Prince is a 

Boy Scout and can 

speak with pride of 

the scouts in his own 
country and pause 

a moment to send 

his best wishes to 

the Boy Scouts of 

America. Knowing 

that it is Prince Leo- 

pold, son of King 

Albert of Belgium, 

that plucky monarch who went into the field 

of battle in person to help hold back the Hun 
from the Atlantic shores and America, we 
salute with genuine respect and admiration. 


“ere is his message received at National 
Headquarters: 
On board King Albert's special train. 

You have been kind enough to ask me to 
send you a statement on what the Belgian Boy 
Scouts have done during the war. 

During the first days of the invasion, our 
boys did their utmost to assist both the civil 
and military authorities, acting as messengers. 
But, as you are aware, Belgium was soon 
almost entirely occupied by the enemy and, 
from that moment, the Boy Scouts, in spite of 
their desire to serve their country, were re- 
duced to inactivity. 

Ever since the liberation of Belgian territory, 
they have again resumed their work with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity of con- 
veying to you the expression of their brotherly 
feelings towards the Boy Scouts of America, 
and to express to you my best wishes for the 
prosperity of your great organization. 

Yours faithfully, 
LEOPOLD DE BELGIQUE. 


Hawaiian Scouts Own Camp Site 


HE Governor of Hawaii has set aside a 
parcel of land containing over sixty-four 
acres for the use of the Boy Scouts of the 
Kilauea Council. The scouts are planning to 
build a log house on the property out of timber 
which they will themselves cut down. They 
are going to do all the “ improvement” them- 
selves, camping on the spot for the purpose. 
The tract offers excellent opportunity for 
nature study, tracking and trailing and other 
appropriate scuut activities. 
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LEMME SEE. I GUESS 
TLL GIVE HIM A—A— 

















A CATCHER'S MASK ? 
NO, HE. DOESN'T. wae e 
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A TELESCOPE, A PAINTBOX, 
A BASEBALL BAT ? 
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YOU SAID IT 'y, 
OLD SCOUT 
















Of Gollan He Had a Happy Christmas— 


and what’s more he had a Happy New Year, and many other happy days, for he was prepared. 
are not always clear and crisp, but weather conditions don’t matter much when a fellow is inside‘an official 








THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official uni- 

form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selec ed after most careful investi- 
gation, including thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 
‘ It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing against 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- 
ments have the official seal of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- 
factory service should be reported, with a 
written statement of the process followed 
in washing. 


EISNER 


Scout Uniform 


Winter days 


In fact, when a fellow is prepared for all weathers there is nothing that makes him feel so great as being out in all weathers. 








Send for free Scout 
Booklet —“How to 
Wash and Care for 
Your Uniform Prop- 
erly.” 














Office, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
ALL.: 

Besides Scout Uniforms and_ all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands of 
the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 








Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 



























**Mine isn’t 
just Sutter— it’s 


“Beech-Nut!” ” 
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What I Said to Mother: 


SAID to her, ‘‘Something’s the matter in the pantry— 
there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter there.’’ 


. ee ys 


So she told the grocery man to bring a jar right away. She 
always keeps some, because I like it and because she says it 
does me good. 


If there isn’t any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in your pantry, 
have your mother get a jar. But tell her to get the Beech-Nut 
kind because that hasn’t any grit in it and isn’t bitter. 


Brecu-Nut Packinc Company, CaNAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
‘*Foods of Finest Flaver’* 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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contains enough material to MAKE AND COMPLETE OVER TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT ELEC 
TRICAL APPARATUS without any other tools, except a screw driver furnished with the outfit 
The box contains the following complete instruments and apparatus, which are already assem. 
bled: 


Student's chromic plunge battery, compass-galvanometer, solenoid, telephone receiver, elec- 
tric lamp. Enough various parts, wire, etc., are furnished to make the following apparatus: 

Electromagnet, electric eannon, magnetic pictures, dancing spiral, eleetrie hammer, gal- 

ter, voli ter, hook for teleph receiver, condenser, sensitive microphone, short dis- 
tance wireless telephone, test storage battery, shocking coil, complete telegraph set, eleetrie 
riveting machine, electric buzzer, dancing fishes, singing telephone, mysterious dancing man, 
electric jumping jack, magnetic metric figures, rheostat, erratic pendulum, cleetric butterfly, 
thermo electric motor, visual telegraph, ete, ete. 

This does not by any means exhaust the list, but a great many more apparatus can be built 
actually and effectually. 

With the instruction book, which we furnish, one hundred experiments that can be made 
with this outfit are listed, nearly all of these being illustrated with superb illustrations. No other 
materials, goods or supplies are necessary to perform any of the one hundred experiments or to 
make any of the 25 apparatus. Everything can be constructed and accomplished by means of this 
outfit, two hands and a screw driver ad 

The outfit contains 114 separate pieces of material and 24 pieces of finished articles ready to 
use at once 

Among the finished materials the following parts are included: Chromic salts for battery 
lamp socket, bottle of mercury, core wire (two different lengths), a bottle of iron filings, three 
spools of wire carbons, a quantity of machine screws, flexible cord, two wood bases, glass plate, 
paraffine paper, binding posts, screw driver, etc., ete The instruction book is so clear that 
anyone can make the apparatus without trouble, and besides a section of the instruction hook is 
taken up with the fundamentals of electricity to acquaint the layman with all important facts in 
electricity in a simple manner We guarantee satisfaction. 


The size over all of the outfit is 14 x 9 x2 3-4. Shipping weight. 8 lbs. EX2002 “The Boy's $5 00 
. 


Electric Toys’’ outfit as described 





“The Livest Catolog in America’’ 


Our big, new electrical cyclopedia ‘No. 21 is waiting for you. Positively the most complete Wireless and electrical catologin prin- 
100 instruments and apparatus, etc. Big ‘“Treatsie on Wireless Telegraphy.'’ 20 FREE coul 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


today. 228 Big Pages. 600 illustrations - : a 0 
pons for our 160-page FREE Wireless Course in 20 lessons. FREE Cyclopedia No. 21 measures7x5 1-4 in. Weight 1-2 lb. Beautifu 
stiff covers. 


Electro Importing Co., 243 Fulton St., New York 
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sive chord in my breast for I had seen Rus- 
sians led to the slaughter through the 
treachery of our High Command. 

Late that afternoon, when Boris and I were 
returning home alone, disorder and confusion 
reigned everywhere. 
with soldiers and policemen. Street-cars were 
lying on their sides. Shop windows were 
smashed. Red Cross wagons and _ hospital 
ambulances were in evidence everywhere. Here 
and there, fire engines were putting out minor 
fires. Rifle and pistol shots were constantly 
heard. The police stations had been attacked 
and burned, Their records were strewn about 
the streets, 

These scenes were repeated the following 
day. We were not quite sure just what it 
all signified. Was it just a severe riot that 
would be suppressed at the cost of a few 
lives or was it something of a more vital 
character? 

The following day, however, all doubt was 
dissipated. It was indeed the REVOLUTION! 
Boris and I talked it all over in the security 
of our home and the conclusion we came to 
was that if the majority had decided to 
overthrow the Czar, we would become revo- 
lutionists. 

That day we received a telegram from our 
father, who was in command of a medical 
division in Helsingfors, Finland, telling us to 
join him there at once. 

This was difficult. The police who had 
been supplied by the government with all the 
machine-guns they needed had planted them 
at the head of most of the streets and were 
using them freely to kill and terrorize the 
population. At the front, where our soldiers 
were lined up against the common enemy, 
disaster had frequently overtaken them _ be- 
cause of the failure of the government to 
supply them with needed ammunition, but 
here, when it was a question of killing our 
own people, the goverament seemed to be 
amply supplied. 


HEN we finally arrived at the station, 

we found ourselves face to face with 

a row of machine guns which the day before, 

we learned, had spread a stream of fire across 

the square which fronted it. Rather than take 

a chance we went through an adjoining house 

and in that way got to the railway tracks, 

which we found to be in possession of revolu- 
tionary forces. 

Approaching one of the leaders, who was 
wearing a captain’s uniform, Boris explained 
that we were anxious to get to Helsingfors 
to spread the news of the happenings in 
Petrograd. 

The college student’s uniform which Boris 
wore was sufficient credentials to satisfy the 
most rabid radical, and the captain listened to 
us patiently. 

“I would ceftainly like to help you, 
tovareszch, (comrad)” he replied, “ but there 
are no trains running to the Finland boun- 
dary line just now. If you want to walk the 
twenty-five miles it will be easy to get a 
train from that point. But, let me see, how 
would a hand-car do?” 

That, we said, would suit us very well and 
it was accordingly arranged. Three soldiers 
accompanied us. The journey took us two 
hours and at several points we were fired 
on by government soldiers. 

At Bieloostrof, the border city, we got a 
train to Helsingfors where everything was 
quiet. Without any trouble we reached the 
armory, where father was stationed, a 
tremendous old building situated near the 
habor. 

Father's fellow-officers 
interested in our account 
at Petrograd. 

“Nothing will come of it, however!" said 
one captain. “In a few days it will all blow 
ever, the ring-leaders will be executed, and 
the rank and file will go back to their jobs 
and try to escape punishment for their 
participation in the affair.” 

The ethers seemed te agree with him, but 
Boris and I who had ebserved the temper of 
the people did not share their opinion. 


were very much 
of the revolution 


HAT night I went to a play. Just at the 
climax, there came the sound ef shots in 
the street. The audience rose and made for 
the doors as though the theatre had been on 
fire. There was a wild panic and I was swept 
along to the street. In the glare of the electric 
lights from illuminated signs, I saw thousands 
of people running frantically up and down. 
Soldiers mingled with the crowd but whether 
they were with the crowd or against them it 
was impossible for me to discern. 

I hurried to the armory. 

“My fathed is inside,” I explained. 

“That makes no difference. My orders are 
to allow no one to enter without a special 
pass.” But we managed to gain access. 

The officers inside were eagerly discussing 
the situation and through the windows which 
overlooked the court, we could see the soldiers 
similarly engaged. 
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Suddenly one of the men burst into our 
room to report that the mob, led by some 
sailors, was at the gate preparing to rush 
the armory. 

“Seize the officers! 
the cause of our suffering! 
officers! ” 

These cries could now be distinguished and 
confirmed the soldier’s report. Some of the 
officers in the room turned white. 

“Let us go out and mingle with the men,” 
my father counselled. “If we stay here, they 
will naturally think we are opposed to them! ” 

Another soldier made his way into our 
room, P 

“Captain Borovsky has been seized and 
lynched!” he shouted. 

The information added to our nervousness. 
Then word came through officially that the 
Czar had abdicated. The news had been held 
back for twenty-four hours because the gov- 
ernment realized that as soon as it became 
known many of the officers, no longer bound 
to the monarch they had sworn to serve, would 
join the revolutionists. 


Lynch them! They are 
We want no more 


HEN the soldiers were informed that the 

Czar had abdicated they quieted down 
somewhat, put they still insisted that certain 
of the officers should be arrested and held 
for trial. Some of the officers who had in- 
curred the men’s displeasure yielded at once 
and were carried away; others, who held back, 
were seized and deait with summarily. 

Boris and I decided to return to Petrograd 
and ally ourselves with the _ revolutionists, 
and with our father’s permission we left the 
armory. 

Walking through the streets of Helsingfors 
we noticed many agitators in civilian clothes 
and in uniform giving money to the soldiers 
and supplying them with liquor. Every effort 
was being made apparently to urge the men 
on to greater excesses and give the uprising 
the appearance of anarchy. From the accent 
of these agitators there was no mistaking 
their German affiliations. As the Finnish 
borders were then unguarded, it was easy 
enough for German agents to get into that 
country and foment the rebellion against the 
government. 

In the Russian: capital we found that the 
revolution had made great headway. A new 
form of government had been established by 
the constitutional democrats. Everyone was 
talking about Kerensky, who had assumed an 
important place in the new government. 

Scenes of violence were frequent, only now 
it was the police who were the victims, not 
the populace. They had not hesitated to shoot 
down men, women and children who demanded 
bread, and now that the people were in power, 
these officials were made to pay the penalty 
for their deeds. It was generally believed 
that supplies had been freely given to the 
enemy by traitors high up in the Russian 
councils, while the Russian people were al- 
lowed to starve, and when they protested they 
were shot down by the police. 

We found that the. city was without any 
real protection and private property was at 
the mercy of the lawless. Boris and I and a 
number of our friends decided that we could 
be most useful by acting as a sort of home 
guard and we laid our plans accordingly, 
dividing our district up into separate watches. 
Without ammunition, however, we were not 
strong enough to cope with the rowdyism that 
was getting worse every day. 

Kerensky was a friend of my father and I 
went to him and explained what the boys of 
my district wanted to do. 

“TI am glad that you boys are so willing to 
help maintain order,” he said, “ but I have 
already arranged to form a regular militia 
to take the place of the old, and perhaps you 
and your friends will be able to join that.” 


(To be concluded in January Boys’ Lire.) 





The Mysterious 


Stranger 
(Concluded from Page 6) 
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in all haste to return with the women to 
Avedon there to make their Christmas a festal 
day that would be remembered as long as 
they lived by all who should partake. 

In the confusion he had not at first missed 
old Matholch; then he called his name again 
and again without receiving any reply, then 
his mother told him that shortly before: Guil- 
ford returned she had seen Matholch stand in 
the road until a horseman came up when both 
disappeared. 

Like a flash came back to Guilford the words 
of the old man of Kirig Arthur, who once was 
king and a king to be, whose spell was strong 
from All Hallow E’en till Candlemas. 

“Perhaps,” he mused as he went about the 
Christmas preparations. ‘ Perhaps, last night 


our strange comrad was the spirit of the King.” 
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Scoutmasters—Adopted by The Chicago Council 


The Chicago Examining Board of the Boy Scouts of America has adopted 'the Sepa, Inc., 
Outfit, in woodearving. Hundreds of boys in and about Chicago are enjoying this most interest- 
ing work now and we heartily recommend it to you for consideration for your own troop’s use. 
We will be most pleased to hear from you and all letters will be given prompt and thorough 
attention. The fact that Chicago, with her large organization, has adopted our method, is your 
pore a ggmaaa of the great merit of our offering to you. Write in to us today for the inter- 
esting facts. 











INKSTAND 


Made after only two weeks 
of practice. Very handsome 
and quite valuable. f 

Stamped ready for carving. 


HANDKERCHIEF BOX 


After only a week. 
Made of finest wood 
for carving, will take 
beautiful finish. 
Design stamped on 
box ready for carving. 


PRACTICE BOARD 
This board 6 x 12 in. onngtes for your 
beginning work. After this is finished, 
you can start on boxes, stands, ete. 


CARD CASE 
Carve this after only a week’s practice. 
Holds two packs of playing cards or 
makes handsome calling card tray. 











Get Your Craftsman’s Merit Badge Through Woodcarving 


Woodcarving is cleaner, more interesting and through our scientific plan of instruction, more quickly 
learned than craftwork in Metal, Leather, Pottery, etc. We offer you now thorough, complete instruction 
which hundreds of boys have easily mastered. We expect thousands of boys to qualify in woodcarving 
this winter. You, yourself, can qualify easily. Read here how interesting and desirable, in every way, 
our offer is for you. 


EASILY CARVE THESE 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


LET US TEACH YOU WOODCARVING —THE MOST ABSORBING 
AND MOST EASILY LEARNED OF ALL THE OLD CRAFTS 
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Simple, Thorough Instructions Included In the Outfit 

Woodcarving is an old, old craft. Deep in the ruins of the oldest traces of man — ancient even beforé 
the rise of Egypt and Babylon — we find the crude attempts of primitive man in carving wood. Explorers 
in recent years have found curious carvings in wood on the canoe paddles of savage South Sea Islanders, 
to whom the white man was unknown. From the wood carvers of the middle ages in Europe and England, 
we have some magnificent treasures. The secrets of their crafts were closely guarded and were known 
to only a very few. 

Today, woodcarving is still shrouded in mystery except to those who have studied it closely. The 
surprising thing is that it is not hard to learn. It really is easy. A splendid instruction book, finally 
written by an expert in plain language, makes the whole thing so simple that with the proper tools, any 
average person can turn out beautiful hand carved pieces with just a oo evenings practice. 


The book which gives up these treasures of knowledge is now included 
as part of the outfit we are offering you. Yours com- 0 | $ | 00 
plete with necessary tools and equipment all for - n y 1 


A Fascinating Use For Your Spare Time 
As soon as you get the Sepa Woodcarving Outfit you will want to start right in. 
The cuts are so simple, the work is so fascinating and everyone, including yourself, will 
be surprised at the beautiful things you turn out. 


Steadies The Hand—Trains the Eye—Pays Well Too 

There is nothing you can do that will so quickly and accurately steady your hand 
and train your eye, without strain and in such a thorough pleasant way. And the sort of 
work turned out so far by Boy Scouts has been nothing sort of marvelous. The ink well, 
handkerchief box, card case and many more are very easy to make. They have a high 
value. Woodcarving, such as you can do in a few weeks, pays surprisingly well, with a 
ready market. Some of the pieces you can turn out may be worth hundreds of dollars, 
and just think of your own pleasure and satisfaction you can get in the response of your 
parents in receiving gifts from you of your own work, gifts they will cherish tenderly 
always, as your tokens of love and respect for them. 

And think of it — you can start on this work, fully outfitted for only a dollar. 


The Whole Outfit Complete 


SPECIAL Only $1.00 


This outfit No. 1 includes (1) A practice board, 12 x 6 in., as shown in picture, stamped with 15 basic 


designs for carving; (2) Instruction book in geometrical woodcarving which explains in detail the motion 
and angle of every cut, which tells very plainly just how to carve each of the designs and gives the very 
interesting story of woodcarving; (3) Carving tool known as Skew Chisel with which all work is done. 
This tool is made by hand of the finest crucible steel, and is guaranteed to take a razor edge. 

Now lock at the wonderful pieces you can turn out in only a few evenings. Many people ask why 
we don’t charge more for the outfit, but we prefer to introduce it to the Boy Scouts at a price every boy 


can afford. 
A Wonderful Christmas Gift 


All the boys who have their outfits ar delighted with them. While you are ordering for yourself, 
order also for your chum. Make this your Christmas present to him. You and he will have many fine 
hours working together. 

he most fascinating of all the crafts awaits you. This is your chance. Get 
your outfit at once. 

Send a dollar for each outfit wanted, with the order. Either send a bill, a 
money order or ask your father for his personal check. Doitnow. Make this 
wonderful outfit yours, today. Outfit will be mailed to you immediately. 
Make up your mind to get this set now. The best buy you have ever made. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Send the order coupon below—NOW 


Address 
SEPA, Inc., 
AREA, ILLINOIS 


WILSON RUTHERFORD, MANAGER 
ASSISTANT FIELD SCOUT EXECUTIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























































SEPA, Inc., 
Arg, ILLINOIS, 
Witson RUTHERFORD, MANAGER, 
Assistant Field Scout Executive, Chicago, 

Enclosed find $.......... for which please send me......... Sepa Wood- 
carving Outfits. It is understood that if I am not pleased in every way, I 
can return the sets and get my money back. 





Pn oa 
DOLLAR BILL 
OR CHECK to 
THIS ORDER 


















ALL ABOARD for a Merry Xmas! 


Xmas morning! Big, handsone Lionel ‘‘ Limited’’ awaiting 
‘‘orders’’. Wide-eyed, happy boy excitedly throws on the 
current. Whir-r-r! Away it bounds, just like a big train! 
Say, but it’s great to play at rea/ railroading. You can do it. 
Tell Dad you want a Lionel for Xmas. 


ELECERIC TOY 
&Maltivolt Transformers 


Lionel Trains are made of steel (not brittle cast iron); last for years. Mechanically 
and electrically correct — faithfully reproduced from real trains. Run at little cost 
from house current with a Lionel ‘‘ Multivolt’’ Transformer, or on batteries. Beauti- 
fully finished in non-chipping enamels. Specially wound high-power motors. Weight 
close to track — can’t derail. 


SEND FOR BIG FREE XMAS CATALOG IN COLORS 


Full of the dandiest pictures, showing 

Lionel Electric Trains in natural colors. 
-Complete line—freight and passenger 
trains, armored cars, stations, 
tunnels, semaphores; every- 
thing to start a regular 
railroad system. Get 
yours early! 











































LIONEL . 
J. Lionel Cowen, Pres. 
“MULTIVOLT”’ ’ 
Transformer THE LIONEL CORP. 





48-C, E. 21st St. 


Saves Batteries 
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BOYS can be as good citizens as adults. One way to prove 
it is for boys to learn that it is not fair'to annoy others unneces- 
sarily. Coughing, for instance, is both annoying and unnecessary, 
and S-B Cough Drops will relieve coughing. They taste as 
good as candy, Pure. No drugs. 


Drop that Cough N 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheensie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


AUSZCAUANNDUNGEEZ4GNNUNSSRAUOOOUUSEUOUDENEZAMNUULUVUAAULONLLLULEN EAT 
LEARN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


Fascinating and Educational Work—Bi7 Salaries—Prepare Now 
The United States Shipping Board is making heavy demands upon usfor Dodge-trained wireless oper- 
ators. Travel all over the world, secure, free, unsurpassed living accommodations and earn a bigsalary, 
We Also Teach Morse (Wire) Telegraphy and Railway Accounting _ 
School established 45 years. Endorsed by wireless, railway and telegraph officials. Low 
rates. Students can earn living expenses while attending schoo. Catalog Free. Write Today, 


Dodge’s Telegraph and Wireless Institute 3ist St. Valparaiso, Indiana 
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a rulers who collect stamps have been 
in ‘the philatelic public eye recently — 
the King of England and the Sultan of Egypt. 

For the first time since the world war began 
a section of the albums of King George was 
placed on view, in London in October. The 
Royal Philatelic Society, of which the King 
was once the president, opened its fall stamp 
season with a display of the Heligoland ad- 
hesives which the British ruler has assembled. 

How many collectors know that Heligoland 
is the only Government which has ever issued 
a stamp on which the monetary systems of two 
countries are represented? Heligoland’s postal 
labels of twenty-five years ago show in the 
inscription both “ farthing”’ and “ pfennig ”"— 
the one because Heligoland was a British 
island and the other because of a predomi- 
nating German population. Those stamps bore 
a portrait of Queen Victoria, but they were 
“made in Germany,’ engraved by German 
artists and printed at Berlin. When England 
ceded Heligoland to Germany in 1890, the Ger- 
man Government sold the plates for these 
stamps to a German dealer, and he ran off so 
many reprints ‘that to-day they are abundantly 
present in boys’ collections the world over and 
are the cause of much confusion in the minds 
of philatelists. These reprints are virtually 
without value, whereas the originals are cata- 
logued all the way from 12 cents to $30, de- 
pending on denominations, cancellations and 
condition of paper. 

The Sultan of Egypt has perhaps the finest 
collection in the world of the stamps of Egypt 
and Soudan. A Cairo philatelist who had 
specialized in these postal issues has just sold 
his collection to the Sultan for about $20,000. 
It includes complete sheets of the first adhe- 
sives which Egypt circulated in 1866. 


APPROVAL SHEETS. 
HE editor would like to say a word about 
the practice of certain dealers in sending 
approval sheets and books to collectors who 
have not asked that they be submitted. 

Under date of July 24 an eastern dealer 
sent to the editor, in care of Boys’ Life, an 
approval book containing stamps which the 
dealer valued at $1.60 net. It so happened 
that, as has often been the case in recent 
years, this particular letter went astray, and 
it did not reach the editor until late in October. 
A few days later the editor received a letter 
from the dealer, who asked that the book be 
returned, as “the loss of it would be heavy 
to us.” 

The editor did not ask the dealer to send 
these stamps forward. The dealer who did it 
was taking a risk. Had the letter been 
longer astray, the editor would have had to 
inform the dealer that no stamps had ever 
been received. The dealer might have believed 
this to be true, or he might have doubted it. 

The point is that if that dealer is accustomed 
to send stamps for examination and sale when 
they have not been solicited, sooner or later 
some of his sheets are going to reach the hands 
of persons who are dishonest. The dishonest 
person will tell the dealer that he never 
received the stamps. What can the dealer do 
about it? He cannot prove that the sheets 
ever reached their destination. 

It is a bad practice and should be dis- 
couraged. The editor’s advice to readers of 
this department is this: Whenever you receive 
stamps which you have not solicited, return 
them at once without purchasing any of the 
stamps; and not only return them immediately, 
but send them by registered mail, and tell 
your postmaster that you want the dealer to 
give the postmaster in the dealer’s town a 
receipt for your letter. And in that letter you 
should warn the dealer not to send any more 
consignments on approval, and that if he does 
so it will be at his own risk, and that you will 
not be responsible for his stamps if he dis- 
regards your instructions. This will quickly 
put an end to his methods. 

It is not fair to collectors for dealers to 
send unsolicited approval selections, and it is 
the editor’s opinion that the dealer who does 
so will, in the long run, suffer losses and 
prestige which will harm his own business. 
The editor has discussed this subject with 
several leading dealers and his opinion is con- 
firmed by what they say. 


NOTES. 
EFERENCE was made recently to Japan's 
peace set, with the statement that there 
were five values. It transpires this series com- 
prises only four denominations —1%, 3, 4 and 
10 sen. The two lower values are for domestic 
postage, and the two higher ones for use on 
letters mailed to foreign countries. These four 
are among the most beautiful adhesives ever 
issued. 
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{No advertisements for this column are accepted 
anless they meet the approval of an experiin stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.) 





Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps ef particular 
aneeee A stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 
Write us today, giving the name ef some responsible person 
= XH you several approval sheets of the stamps 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


TAMPS! 
50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1.000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free, 
i BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


“TEAM -WORK’?—very scout knows Its 


value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll teil you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
ke your eyes stick out. 
CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


STAMPS F020 S20, 
Oc 

















Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. 8. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cent List Free. J buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Me. 


oO STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
300w bargains, 2c. Aibum (500 pictures), 3c. Cats 
6tps. of world, 15c. 32 p. book, 3c. 
A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


FREE 6 unused French Colonies to Approval Applic- 

ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y. 

10 different otemee 10¢c. 200,25c. Approval 
* at big 

MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 

OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 

coins, Keep ALL old money, you may have a coin worth many 


dollars over face value. Send 10c for New IIl’s’t Coin Value 
kk, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at once. 


Clarke CoinCo., Box10, LeRoy,N. ¥. 
STAMPS FREE ti Scuntries, tres, Postage 


2c. Mention this paper. Large album, 150. If possible 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


\ 


























FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons 


Hinges, etc., to Approval Applicants, for names, ad 
= ee 2c postage. U. T.K. STAMP CO. 
tica, N. Y. 





All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different countries 
ts 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 


35 Dandy Stamps to applicants for Royal Ap- 
provals. Postage 2c. We buy stamps. Belmont 
Stamp Co., Box 178, Ocean Grove, N. J. 








LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 100; 40 
var. U. 8. 10c; 50 var. british Colonies, 12c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bidg., Phila., Pa, 


Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
fi 2s i tries, 25 vari 
25 STAMPS fie Ui Soin “iluseated’ albus 
and binges, 10¢c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE 5 big unused French Colonies to approval 
applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Columbus, Obie. 


g.26 e@ach—20 diff. Fr. Col.; 25 diff. Port. Col.; 60 diff. ‘ 
ol. ; 40 diff. U. 8. Col. F. ONKEN, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, nf 

















Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient, 
U. 8. precancels on approval at }4c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, West 
— etc., and our — which = you “How te 
m: your collection stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


BONANZA BARGA 

51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, rey nor FER 
animal stamps, large $1.00 U. S. revenue, perforation gauge, 
millimetre scale, ruler and price lists. ALL ONLY 9c. 
Finest approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large discounts 


Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg., St. L ouis, Mo. 


FREE 45 Stamps, including five from each of the five 
continents, to “pirlonnte for fine approvals. 
CRESCENT STAMPS. VEST FALLS CHURCH, VA. 














6 different Portuguese Colonies with trial approvals- 
Free Povipence Star (O., PROVIDENCE, RI 


CAN YOU DRAW? 


Chalk-talking offers a splendid opportunity to make 
money. Sample evolution. Particulars free. 


TRUMAN'S C. T. S., BOX 909, PERRYSVILLE, 0O. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 224 Stammering 


cured at home. 
Instructive booklet —. Walter McDonnell, 715 Poto- 
rtp hi D.C. 


mac Bank 
BIG MONEY oeicitn wares 


Easy to sell all you raise at good prices and costs but 
little to start. r Book BELGIAN HARE GUIDE” 
tells you how. _ Over 80,000 sold to date. in a 
class by itself. Price, 25 cents, including sample copy 
of our paper containing Rabbit De ent. Address 


inland Poultry Journal, 125 Washington St, Indianapolis, ind. 
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Run Your 


Own Railroad 


pur up your tracks, bridges, tunnels and stations. 
there'll be no accidents on your road. Then start your “American Flyer”! 


Gee Whiz! She’s off. Open the throttle—drive her fast. 


American Flyer”’ 


just like a real train. 
bridges—tearing around curves. 


The “ 


i tu |". 
| 





Put in your sidings, switches and safety signals so 
Pull the starting lever— 
Through tunnels, over 


is a fast express! Stop her when you want 


to. Your the engineer, president, switchman—everything. Talk about fun! 
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Made in America 


merican flyer 


Registered US. Patent Office 
RAILROADS 





“The Train with the Guarantee 
MINIATURE 

“American Flyers” have lots of exclusive features. Stronger 
works—go faster. Cars are larger and more realistic— 
freight, mail and passenger, just like real. Real sliding doors 
on baggage cars. Engines have piston rods, brakes, and lever 
control just like the real thing. 

The “American Flyer” line is the finest made—the train 
with the guarantee. Ask Dad for an “American Flyer” 
System. Be one of the 2,000,000 happy owners of “American 
Flyer” Railroads. 


To Wise Parents 


Nothing else so full of fun for your boy as an ee 
Flyer” Railroad. And it’s highly educational. Develops 
mental alertness and ingenuity. 


Fascinating Catalog on Request 
Send for this interesting book of “American Flyer” outfits 
—cars, tunnels, stations, bridges, switches, semaphores -— 
everything the boy loves. All made inthe U.S.A. Also 
tells the story of the first locomotive. 


Ask Your Dealer 


to show you an “American Flyer” System. 
us direct and give your dealer's name. 
can Flyer” if you want the best. 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 
2253 S. Halsted St. 


If he can’t, write 
Insist on the “Ameri- 


Chicago, Ill. 


Look for 

This Sign 
It marks an “Ameri- 
can Flyer” dealer. 
Wherever you see 
it you may know 
you can get the 
best mechanical 
railroad outfit made, 
in that store. 
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, > “The Train with 
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Makers of a Full Line of Electrical and Mechanical Trains 
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it’s some brake! 


always works perfectly. 


Christmas ? 


“That’s the 
One, Dad!” 


“ HAT’S the wheel I'd like for Christmas! 
See the Coaster Brake in the rear hub ? 
I's a New Departure, and believe me, 


“The fellows who have them say their New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brakes will stop their bikes in a jiffy, no 
matter how fast they're going. And it makes riding such 
fun because you don’t have to pedal all the time.” 

No boy or girl could have a finer Christmas gift than a 
4 bicycle equipped with a New Departure — the brake that 
never gets out of order—never slips or binds— but 


/ And for the boy who already has a bike — how 
about a New Departure Coaster Brake for 
Any dealer can attach it to 
his wheel in a few minutes. 
New Departure Mec. Co. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
U.S.A. 

































“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back** 





MAKE YOUR OWN APPARATUS 
These Modern Books Tell You How 


HOME MADE 
Electrical Apparatus 
In 2 Parts 
Each with 72 pages and 
over 60 illustrations and 
working drawings Vol 
I tells how to , 
Static Machines, Bat- 
teries, Storage Cells, Rec- 
tifiers Transformers, etc. 
Vol. II—Voltmeters, Am- 
meters, Switches, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Instruments. Shocking Coils, 

Spark Coils, ete 

Vol. 11I—Dynamos, Motors, Elec. Engines, sinia- 
ture Lighting, Wireless, Tesla Coils, Electroplating, 
etc 





LESSONS IN WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY 

In 35 lessons so clearly written 
and so well illustrated that you 
cannot fail to understand the 
principles of wireless. Everything 
from aerials to end losses and 
audions. 


veLeoueval. 











WIRELESS CONSTRUCTION 
AND INSTALLATION 
For Beginners is the most pepu- 
lar book of its kind in existence 
Tells how to build sending and 
receiving sets at lowest cost that 
work This book will save you 
money 73 pages, 66 illustra- 

tions and working drawings. 


— ms 


Bamaay 


OSU ATE 
Bsnisas 






a 
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EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS 
CONSTRUCTION 
Describes in detail with working 
drawings more advanced appara- 
tus Spark Coils, Transformers, 


Tuners Couplers, Detectors, 
Fixed and Variable Condensors, 
etc., etc 





Price 30 Cents Each Postpaid 
Order now before they are all gone 
They are a gift at this price 
COLE & MORGAN, INC., Publishers 
Dept.5 19 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





CATT 
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Reg. Artillery Bugles 
Not a toy, regular model en- 
dorsed by U.S. Army Buglers 

Corps. and Loy Scouts. Made in key 


Rither instrumentis 2f.G.an Full, even tone. 
mang hye ny . Highly Polished Brass 


boy can learn. 
- + 82 


Bugle Corps Drum 
Special for Bey Organiza 
tions. Size 10 by 14 inches. 
Wonderful RUA Finished 
in bird’s eye maple or ma- 
hogany. American Shield in 
colors onside, Complete with 


sticks and. sling. 
Price. . . 1§= a2 


Order Directfromthisad. chetbieemediils 
Sold on trial and your money back if you want it. 
Send now for instrument you want or write for 
Free descriptive folder. 


F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
300 AMELIA ST. PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
EARN A DOLLAR 


BOYS & GIRLS *in'in hour 


Sell twenty-five packages each containing 


5O Christmas Post Cards & Novelties for 1 Oc 


We Trust You. When Sold Send $1.50, Keep $1.0 


Don’t staybackin 


theranks. Be one 

















Each package contains 5 nice Xmas Post Cards a 45 
Xmas T: age, Sts amps, § Seals, and Enclosure Cards. 
| BOY SCOUT TRO: Anv number sent prepaid. Return un- 
| seld packages and 6c for each pckage sold. 
| ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Box 6337, Orleans, V5, 
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a little while at first it seemed as if things 
were going to be quite as bad as he feared. 
But it was over now, and the result had even 
surpassed his hopes. Mr. Warrington had 
agreed to inform the housekeeper of the 
momentous decision, and he promised that not 
a whisper of the Christmas Eve celebration 
should reach Stanton from either of them, for 
Connie wanted to tell Stan himself. 


His first impulse was to do this at once. 
Then a new idea brought him suddenly up 
short. 


“ Jingo!” he muttered. “I believe I'll wait 
till to-morrow. If he don’t hear about it till 
the last minute, it will be more of a surprise, 
and will seem sort of like a Christmas 
present.” 

Next day the whole troop had arranged to 
meet early and go into the country for greens 
to decorate the scout room. Bruce Hatfield 
had borrowed his uncle’s team, and a little 
after nine they weve off, the siedge filled with 
a joyous, shouting bunch of scouts, and behind 
it a long string of sleds and toboggans. 

The day was cold and frosty, but dazzlingly 
clear. The snow was so deep that when they 
left the main highway for a little used wood 
road, everyone had to pile out and walk. But 
this only added to the fun. 

In an hour the sledge and all the trailing 
sleds and toboggans were piled high with dark, 
glossy laurel, cedar boughs and great branches 
of pine and hemlock, whose pungent, fragrance 
seemed the very essence of Christmas time. 

The remainder of the day was spent in turn 
ing the scout room into a bower of fragrant 
green, and in preparing for the Christmas 
dinner which was to be cooked and served 
there that night. It was, in fact, nearly half 
past five before Connie could tear himself 
away and dash over to the Hendrey house. 


TAN was in his room, and Connie raced 
up-stairs without waiting for the trim 
maid to announce him. The voice which 


sounded fretful and 
melancholy, but as he flung open the door, 
young Hendrey sprang up and came teward 
him, his face giowing with pleased surprise. 

“Oh!” he cried delightedly. “IT never 
thought you'd come — to-day.” 

Connie beamed. ‘It was a hard job; I've 
had about a million things to do. I only 
dropped in for a minute to —” 

He paused and Hendrey’s face fell. His lips 
quivered for a second, but with an effort he 
conquered his disappointment. 

“to get you,” finished Conquest blandly. 

Hendrey stared. ‘“ To—to get— me?” he 
repeated in amazement. 

“Sure. Hustle into your things. 
any time to waste.” 

“But where —” 

‘Never mind that,” grinned Connie. “ Just 
come along and you'll find out. It’s all right. 
Mrs. Richardson knows about it.” 

He took the bewildered boy by one arm and 
led him down stairs. In a daze Hendrey 
struggled into coat and cap and together they 
left the house. The night was very cold and 


answered his knock 


We haven't 


clear. In the west a faint glow lingered, but 
overhead the vaulting arch was_ blue-black, 
spangled with myriads of brightly twinkling 
stars. As Connie led his friend across the 


street, the snow creaked frostily under their feet. 

Searcely a word was spoken until they 
turned into Main street and headed toward 
the scout headquarters. Then Hendrey pulled 
up suddenly. 

“Connie!” he exclaimed in a low, uncertain 
tone. “ We're not — we're not going to—” 

“ Surest thing you know,” broke in Conquest 
jubilantly. “The troop is having a Christmas 
blow-out and you're invited. I saw Mr. War- 
rington yesterday and got him to let you go.” 

“Oh!” gasped the boy in a shaky voice 
which was almost a sob. “ Oh — Connie!” 

The big chap squeezed his arm reassuringly. 
“He's all right,” he continued. “He didn't 
know much about scouting, but he knows now. 
Here we are. Now don't get stage fright or 
anything. The fellows are fine, and you'll like 
them in no time. Come on.’ 

Up the steps they went and Conquest threw 
the door open. A stream of light poured out, 
a babel of talk and laughter assailed their 
ears, while the delicious odor of roasting 
turkey told them that the dinner was well 
under way. Stan’s face was white and _ his 
eyes wide and dark with feeling as they roved 
over the big room filled with joking, laughing, 


chattering boys in khaki. Then his color 
returned, and as the door slammed behind 
them, he looked up at his friend. 
“It’s great—simply great,” he murmured. 
“Looks fine, doesn’t it?” agreed Conquest. 
“Tt took a pile of work to fix it up, but I 


That hemlock has a 
Come along 


guess it was worth while. 
regular Christmas smell about it. 


1 this way and meet Mr. Meredith.” 
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The Poor Little Rich Boy 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
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HERE was a touch of shyness about Hen 
drey as he shook hands with the dark 
eyed, pleasant faced young scoutmaster he had 
noticed so often with the boys. Then, when 
the scoutmaster turned back to his task of 
superintending the cooking of the dinner in 
the great open fireplace, Bruce Hatfield strolled 
up smiling. 

“Awfully glad you could come,” he said as 
he shook hands. “I don’t know how you'll 
makeeout about eats, though. Every fellow in 
the troop thinks he’s a star cook, but when he 
gets down to cases something weird usually 
happens. What do you think of Fat, Bill, 
putting the turkey in the oven without remoy 
ing its—er—vital organs, as Prof. Wilson 
ealls them?” 

Connie roared, 
pert approaching, 
amusement. 

“Hey, Fat, where’s those 
voice. “I want one for the coffee.” 

“Eggs?” repeated Kippert with a solemn 
face. ‘Now, I wonder if they could have 
been — mis-laid?” 

Bestowing a placid wink on Hendrey, he 
ignored the ribald remarks of the other two 
and strollec off in search of the lost articles. 

Stan giggled. Somehow he felt as if he had 
known Kippert for ages. A little later he was 
chatting pleasantly and quite without a séhse 
of strangeness with Rocks McKenna, 


but. Hendrey, who saw Kip- 
politely tried to hide his 


eggs.” 


yelled a 


O** and all he found the boys friendly, in 
a simple, natural way without trace of 
aloofness or reserve. They treated Stan 
exactly as if he were one of them, and to the 
boy it seemed incredible he had not known 
them always. It was all so much beyond any- 
thing he had dared to hope, that he fairly 
radiated happiness. But when at last he 
stood beside Connie on one side of the long 
table that groaned with good things, he felt 
a sudden stab of pain. The minutes were 
flying swiftly. Presently it would all be over, 
and he would have to say good-bye. And 
after such an evening as this, how doubly drab 
and bitter that old dull life would be! 

“Are they all scouts,” he whispered wistfully 
to his friend. 

““Yes,— or candidates for election,” 
Conquest. 

Hendrey 


smiled 


caught his breath and his 
widened. ‘“ You—don’t mean —” 

Still smiling, Connie nodded. “Sure. I fixed 
that up, too, with Mr. Warrington yesterday. 
There'll be an election next week, old top, and 
I don’t guess there’s any doubt as to what 
will happen to you then.” 

Something caught Stan by the throat and his 
lids drooped swiftly to hide the bright, sudden 
glitter in his eyes. 

“ Now, fellows,” said Mr. Meredith from one 
end of the table. ‘“* The scout oath.” 

Two lines of trim, erect figures drew to 
attention and their voices rang out in unison. 
For a moment Hendrey could not speak. Then 
he pulled himself together and joined the 
others. His tones were a little shaky at first, 
but swiftly strengthened, and he ended as 
clear and strong and earnest as the rest. 

“. . . to keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight.” 

As Stan Hendrey spoke them, the words be- 
came at once a prayer, a thanksgiving and a 
promise. 


eyes 
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On the Way Home 


(Concluded from Page 6h) 


MT 


pack that home as a Christmas present for 
Dad,” he said, and forgetting his own wounds 
he proceeded to skin the beast, working swiftly 
for he realized that he must soon be on 


his way. 
* * * 


The stars were out and a great full moon 
was rising in the east, as Dave, tired, blood- 
stained, and bending under more weight than 
he had expected to carry, came out on the 
crest of the hill above the town of Wainwright. 
Below him in the valley was a cluster of 
houses from the windows of which light 
twinkled as if vicing with the stars overhead. 
Standing out against the sky were the needle- 
like spires of the towns three churches. Dave 
paused to view the scene, and as he lingered 
off in the distance he heard boys’ voices raised 
in a Christmas carol. 

“Jove, the troop’s out caroling already. 
It’s late. I’ve got to hurry to join ‘em,” he 
exclaimed as he hurried down the hill toward 
town, 
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SOME NEW BOYS’ LIFE FEATURES 











FOR 
A WHALE FOR SIZE 


A regular rip-tearing snorter of a magazine, the BIGGEST 
That’s what your official magazine, BOYS’ 
More short stories, more 


It’s a whopper, Scout. 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD FOR BOYS. 
LIFE, is now. Stop a minute and think what that means! 
serials, more and better departments, and some new features you can’t get in any 
tighto, old kid, but it’s the hope 


other magazine under the sun. Some layout, ch! 


to die truth. 


QUALITY TOO 


BOYS’ LIFE is now a great big magazine, and one you will want to read during 
the next twelve months. The best writers of boy stories are writing their best stories 
for the new BOYS’ LIFE. Colored covers by Charles Livingston Bull, Remington 
Schuyler, and the best artists of out of doors ‘subjects. Some class! You’ll tell the 
world, and you’re right. We sure have spread ourselves this year to give you just the 
kind of a magazine you want, and believe us we have succeeded. 


SERIALS FOR 1920 


BOYS’ LIFE stories have always been record breakers. This year wiil be no excep- 
tion for at least six of the best long stories ever written will appear in the pages 
of BOYS’ LIFE during the coming twelve months. J. Allan Dillon Wallace, 
Joseph B. Ames, Captain A. P. Corcoran, and Adair Alden have turned out a flock of 





Dunn, 


stories that are regular humdingers. The plots are laid in the South Sea Islands, 
the wilds of Labrador, on the Western Plains, Smuggling on the Canadian Border, and 
Such plots mean plenty of thrills. Afterwards these. stories will 


Buy them with a year’s subscription to BOYS’ 


the African Jungles. 
sell for at least $1.25 each in hook form. 
LIFE and save money. 


A RAFT OF SHORT STORIES 


Slathers of them. Dozens and dozens and dozens, and such 
stories too! Filled with the crash and roar of the angry sea, the 
still, awful cold of the bleak Arctic Circle, the strange animals 
and wild savages of the jungle, the redskins and cowboys of 
the plains, Boy Scouts in various activities, the old frontiersman 
With his deerskin clothes and long hunting rifle, and cheers and 
songs from the school campus, all help to make the coming 
numbers of the big new BOYS’ LIFE such that you will never 
forget. them. A few of the authors are Irving Crump, Joseph 
T. Kesel, Albert W. Tolman, Edward L. Bacon, W. C. Tuttle, 
and EK. E. Harriman. 














1920 


A wonderfully popular new feature is the new section called “ Scouting.” Devoted 
to all sorts of Scout doings and conducted by such bully old trail blazers as Dan 
Beard, Horace Kephardt, Dr. William T. Hornaday and Dillon Wallace. You will 
find in this section a whole lot of useful scout information which you can find in no 
other magazine; included in it you will also find official news edited by Chief Scout 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


During 1920, BOYS’ LIFE will publish many special articles. Articles on big game 
by men who know the lives and habits of wild animals as intimately as you know your 
school mates. There will also be articles on different vocations, big men of the day, all 
kinds of athletics, and other subjects in which you are interested. 


SPECIAL PUZZLE OFFER 


The next twelve numbers of BOYS’ LIFE will be corkers. 
reading matter than any other magazine for boys has ever published before in a year. 
If you will send $2.00 promptly, which is the price of a year’s subscription, we will send 
you, in addition to the next 12 big numbers of the new BOYS’ LIFE, the best puzzle we 
have ever seen, called “Get My Goat.” Write your name and address plainly on the 
Pin $2.00 to it and send it _at_our risk. Do it today! 


Executive, James E. West. 


They will contain more 


attached coupon. 





SPECIAL PUZZLE OFFER COUPON LE 
Boys’ Lire, Lie 


: 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—For $2.00 enclosed, send me Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ 
magazine, for twelve months, beginning with the... number and 
send me free ‘‘“GetT My Goat,” the best puzzle of the year. 


LS) ee ; 


Foreign Postage, $0.50 Extra. 
Canadian Postage, .25 Extra. 
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What Every 
Boy Wants 


No matter what different sports he 
may like, there is one desire that every 
American boy seems to have firmly fixed 


in his heart. 


He wants a gun of his own. 


and to be able to shoot straight. 


That love of a gun—it seems to be in 
the American blood, a heritage from 


our pioneer days. 


Just remind dad that you want a gun, just as / 
he probably had when he was your age. Maybe 
he had a Daisy Air Rifle, that safest of all guns for 
the boy who isn’t quite old enough for a hunting 


rifle. 


For over thirty years the Daisy Air Rifle has 
been the favorite boys’ gun. It is known wherever 
live, keen American boys practice target shooting. 
Today you can have a finer one than your father 
ever had—the Military Daisy, which follows the 
latest military lines, or the Daisy Pump Gun, 
which looks just like a real magazine hunting rifle. 


Both repeaters, both accurate to a hair, both 
safe. Either model, at your dealer’s, $5.00. 


Other Daisy Models, $1.00 to $3.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, any Duisy 
model will be sent direct from factory on receipt 
of price. Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 





He wants 
to learn how to handle a rifle correctly, 


DAISY .A%s_, 


Pan 





































With our boys back at peace-time work —the 
prosperity of the country is shown by the ex- 
tensive purchase of furs by women everywhere. 

Youcan dispose of the furs you trap at the 

st market price by sending them to me—Here 
is atypical letter: 

I got more for my catch than I erpected— 

and will ship to you exclusively from now on— 

My price list is simple, you get your money by 
return mail—and I have established a worid- 


Mr. RAW FUR SHIPPER— { 
We want your raw furs, 

your own assortment on them 

and mail us a copy. If we can- 

not net you more than you exe 

pect, we will return them to 


ou, express paid. Our price 
fist is yours for the asking. 


Milton Schreiber & Co. 








wide reputation for square honest dealings. 


FREE Send today for price list, grad- 





ing slip, and shipping 


LOUIS BRIMBERG 


26 West 26thStoet  NYCitue 

















' RaiseBelsian Hares forUs 


Wonderful profits easily made at home. We 
furnish class A stock and pay you 87 to $10 a 
pair and express charges nteresting Iilus- 
trated catalog and contract FREE. 

United Food & Fur Association 
329 W. 48th Street, Dept. 7, New York 





‘ —Get a Free 
RAPPERS £2 
64-page guide 


“Trapping Tricks.’” Shows photograph illustrations 
of sets and animal catches. 
TRIUMPH TRAP CO., Dept. J., Oneida, N. Y. 








Cash for FURS 


Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, Red Fox, 
Raccoon—all kinds of staple furs 
bought at highest cash prices 


We make a specialty of fancy furs in- 
cluding Silver Fox, Cross Fox, Fisher, 
Marten, etc. We are now receiving 
furs from all parts of North America, 
Alaska to Mexico, due to our prompt 
returns and long-established reputation 
for fair dealing. Unlimited market, 
both in the United States and European 
countries. Small as well as large ship- 
ments solicited. Write for price list. 


M. J. JEWETT & SONS, Dept. 37, Redwood, N. Y. 
Established 1870 
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In the Voodoo Temple 


(Concluded from Page 29) 
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“Hold on. Some one is giving,” called Phil 
in great alarm, as he felt the downward 
movement. 

At that moment the black ran towards 
them, screaming in Haitien French. Bud 
was poised on the very verge of disaster, his 
fingers clutching the dusty stone still under- 
neath his agonized body and his heels pressed 
with the frenzy of despair against the corner 
of the block that had braced him and Jim. 
Something rose at that moment from Bud's 
inmost reserve and permeated his will with 
his last desperate ounces of energy. All that 
there was in him of race, of courage, of 
power to lay the agonized human self on the 
last altar of comradship rose up grim and 
steadying, and cried “I'll hold. “I'll hold.” 
His consciousness half went from him.  Al- 
most as in a dream, as 
one looking on_ scenes 
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“Fresh air,” cried Bud doing a buck dance 
in his enthusiasm. “Oh, boy, lead me to it!” 


HEY emerged through a tangle of briers, 
vines and ferns into what seemed a 
great square stone well. The quiet woods 
were all about, and overhead the _ sky 
was thick with stars. Phil led the way towards 
one of the half-broken walls of the stone 
courtyard into which they had emerged. They 
clambered with difficulty over huge _ blocks; 
disentangling themselves from the sinuous 
creepers they gained the top and were once 
again following Phil's steady light. 
“How can we ever find the horses?” asked 
Bud; ‘I’m simply lost!” 
“T think I can find them,” answered Phil. 
“According to the course we followed we 
should have come _ out 
somewhere beyond the 


far away he beheld the IIIIIINNNNNININNN NNN INHNINNNINNININ north wall of the Temple.” 


ferocious leaping form of 
the black diréctly below 
them now. Fortunately 
for the adventurers this 
savage had dropped his 
weapons in the ftrious 
ardor of pursuit. Wildly, 
savagely, he was striking 
at them with the blazing 
torch, without ceasing to 
yell wild calls for his 
comrades to come. 


UDDENLY to _ Bud's 
senses, sharply arous- 
ing, came the pungent 
odor of burning hair and 
clothes. Looking over he 
ralized with a new horror 
that Randall's head was 
no longer covered with 
the thick mop of hair he 
had owned. Struck in 
the face with the torch 
his hair had gone in a 
flash. Still no word, no 
cry of pain came from 
him as he hung, face 
down, utterly helpless. 


to the Temple. 


altar. 


In the Voodoo 
Temple 


Synopsis of Part One 


A young scientist, 
companied by three boys goes out into 
the forest jungle between Haiti and San 
Domingo in search of an ancient temple 
which he has reason to believe is used 
for Voodoo worship. 
Temple and, learning that a ceremony 
is even then going on, slip away into the 
forest to camp for the night. Bud, the 
youngest of the boys, offers to go for oo ray Oe 
water to a stream a short poh a a. out, * What is it? 
He is gone some time; then his friends 
hear one muffled scream. They find his “Tl 
bucket on the bank and tracks leading hi d Phil “y, 

Following these they potas ay oe — 
come to the Temple entrance and see a 
great crowd of blacks in the courtyard 
before analtar. Bud, bound and gagged, 
is brought in on a litter and the priest 
and priestess prepare to sacrifice him to 
the great green serpent caged on the 


To Bud this woodcraft 
of Phil's seemed wonder- 
ful, and he followed, his 
left hand now and then 
touching Jim’s shoulder. 
Phil’s small, round waver- 
ing spot of light moved 
swiftly among the twisted 
trees. The boys were 
silent. Each one was 
listening, hoping he would 
not too soon hear the 
exultant yell of the blacks 
behind them. 

Phil stopped. Bud who 
could see nothing called 


Phil Higgins, ac- 


They reach the 


We're in camp!” called 
Randall softly. 
get the horses,” 


fellows pack as _ quietly 
as you can. We move in 
a few minutes—or we 
stay here for good!” 
Never had they broken 
camp so speedily as on 
that night. When _ the 
tent and the duffle were 


It was Jim who ended iii P2cked. Phil said: “Jim 


the attack. He managed " 


to work a hand _ loose 

for a few seconds and thrusting his pistol 
down he fired. The negro yelled, fell, 
dropped his torch, rose and ran, drunkenly, 
out on the floor. At that instant Phil gained 
a secure hold on the top, and turned in the 
nick of time to grab the _ half-unconscious 
Bud who was slipping helpless over the edge. 
Then he took Randall’s hand and _ helped 
him up. They stood in the half dark of 
the tunnel faintly illumined by the torch that 
fluttered in the shelter of the wall far below. 

“It— was—a very amateur performance,” 
whispered Bud, gasping as he got his feet. 
“I’m — ready —for the next!” 

“Bully for you!” whispered Phil, slapping 
him on the back. All’s well that ends well.” 
He grabbed Randall's hand and Jim’s. “I'll 
never forget it, old chaps. We must beat it 
now. Come.” He led the way up the tunnel. 

Except for the blocks of stone that had 
here and there fallen out of the side wall the 
way was unobstructed. They broke into a 
run wherever the light showed a _ stretch 
of corridor that was clear. Jim, in spite 
of what he called his “scratch,” was able 
to keep up with the others. 

Phil stopped. ‘“‘ What do you smell, boys?” 
he asked, delightedly. 
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He stepped back and regarded his work. He 
felt satisfied with the result. 





ARDS of sparkling fuzzy stuff, gold and 

silver, gleaming globes and pendants of 

colored glass, imitation jewels, transformed 
the ironwood to a magic growth. 

The sun had dropped back of the mountains 
and the long shadows were reaching out from 
the bush. It was an hour yet to actual sunset. 
An hour before his father and the missionary 
would come back. The warning of the trader 
had dulled though Ted had the weapons with 
him. The natives must be back soon. The 
conviction grew that danger had passed. 
Once he had thought he heard the distant 
booming of drums, but it was so nearly like 
the sound of the surf that he told himself he 
must be mistaken. 

The door opened. He whirled to meet Ah 
Chee. 

“ Kanaka come back?” asked the Chinaman. 

“No. But they will.”’ Ted decided not to 
say anything about the warning from Scott 
before Ah Chee mentioned him. 
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Under the Southern Cross 


(Continued from Page 27) 
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you get on your pony. 
I'll lead him — Listen! 
Did you fellows hear anything?” 

From the woods in the direction of the 
temple came the sound of wild voices yelling. 
“They’re beating up the woods for us,” said 
Phil, quietly. ‘Single file. Each of you lead 
horse with right hand; hold light in left. 
We'll travel by compass till dawn. Then we 
mount, after fixing Jim and Randall. 

* * 7 


OUR hours later, on a stone shoulder of 
the Sierra de Ciboa, Phil stopped his 
horse. ‘“ We've been walking three hours 
and riding one—and no sleep last night. 
How about breakfast?” 

“That’s the best thing you've said this 
morning, Phil.’ answered Randall through his 
bandaged face. 

Bud had waded through the “eats” for a 
quarter of an hour before he could talk. 
He raised a crisp piece of bacon on his fork 
and surveyed it—‘“Gee!” he exclaimed, 
solemnly —‘‘ if you fellows hadn’t come, that’s 
what I'd be by this time —Somebody’s 
breakfast!” ‘ 

Tue Enp 
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It grew dark fast after Ah Chee left. Ted 
went to one of the vacant window casements 
and looked seaward. He turned towards the 
village, hoping to see a light, but there was no 
sign of return He grew vaguely uneasy, then 
shook the fe. ‘ng off. The launch might be 
back every minute. 

There was no lamp in the half completed 
church. Ted decided to light the candles and 
let them burn for a little while. He wanted 
to see how they looked. He could blow them 
out when the launch arrived. 

He lit the candles and noticed the shine 
of the star on the highest twig. It brought 
the memory of the Star of Bethlehem into 
his mind, the keen memory of the first 
Christmas. Then the whimsy struck him to 
try on the Santa Claus suit and greet the 
returning launch from the church. If the 
natives weren't back they wouldn’t miss any- 
thing. He went back of the tree to slip on the 
vermilion suit, trimmed with the white. He 
put on the beard—the age marks made by 
the cork were still on his face — pulled down 
the conical cap to conceal the absence of a wig, 
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Don’t Miss This! 


Judd Fur Co. again leads all other fur houses. Last year with the 
Judd Standard System of Higher Grading, this year with a Guaran- 
teed Check. Nothing like it ever done before. We pay for every 
shipment of furs with a larger check anda guarantee printed on the 
back. No other fur house does this. And, besides, you have the satis- 
faction of getting your check by Return Mail. No Waiting—no dis- 
appointments when you do business with 











Judd Standard System of Higher Grading 
Also Means More Money for You 


Our liberal, standardized system of : 
Higher Grading also assures you of More Extra Holiday Money 
Money. It has put extra dollars into the Boys! Here’s your chance for extra Holi- 


pockets of thousands of trappers in the U. day Money. We pay extra high prices to 
S. and Canada. Let us do the same for you. all boy trappers shipping us during De- 

Remember, too, that our capital of over cember and January. And no commission 
$1,000.000 stands behind every Guar- charges or grading fees come out of your 
anteed Check we send you, and assures Guaranteed Checks—you get it ALL—by 
you of our responsibility and reliability. RETURN MAIL. 


Investigate 


Make shipment now—tous. Let the size of our check and the promptness of our pay 
decide who will get all your furs; or Write for Extra Profits Price List, 
also exclusive information, and Proof that we Pay More Money For Furs. 


JUDD FUR COMPANY 
The Best Fur House in the Great Central Market 
1119 C—West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An interesting 160 Page Book on 


Trapping Free of Cost 


to the first Five Thousand Trappers and Fur }} 

Shippers who write for it. V 

Our Fur Price List and Market Reports will also A 
||| be mailed free on request. Send your name and [7 
IS] address today to Dept. A. | 
Wy LEWIS BAER & CO,, Inc. Baltimore, Md. | 
ANZ The Oldest Raw Fur House Established 60 Years | 
| } Fill in this Coupon, cut it out and mail today. 
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Without obligation send me BAER-FACTS and all your price lists and market reports. -= 
Name R. F. D Box 











Post Office 
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SHIP YOUR FURS TO SHUBERT 
MUSKRAT, SKUNK, RACCOON, MINK, OPOSSUM, FOXES 
and all other Fur-bearers in — neighborhood are bringing the Highest Prices 
ever known. Ship your FURS direct to the largest House in the World, deal- 
ing exclusively in North American Raw Furs, a reliable, responsible, safe Fur 


House, with an unblemished reputation for square dealing, which has existed 
for “more than a third of acentury,” a long successful record of sending Fur Shippers 


SATISFACTORY AND PROFITABLE RETURNS — QUICKER 
You takenorisk when youship yourFursto“SHUBERT”. “THESHUBERT GUARANTEE” 
protects you—ABSOLUTELY. Don’t take any chances on the market. Ship now while 
prices are at the top. 

ET A TRIAL SHIPMENT OFF—TODAY 
Write for““‘THE ART OF TRAPPING,” the best and most complete Trapper’s Guide 
ever published. It’s FREE—Write For it-NOW! 


A.B.SHUBERT “° 25-27 WAustin Av. END Chicago, USA 
We Need Immediately | 


Skunk, Muskrat. Opossum, 
Raccvon, Fox. Bear, Mink, 
Beaver, Lynx, Marten, etc. 


We need furs badly to meet the demands 
of our outlets and ar@ready to pay higher prices 
than ever before; we €an use all the furs you can 
ship and will pay : 
ceed 


Highest Market Prices: “oir acceveo 


No matter where you ship yourraw furs they eventually reach New York. 
Why be satisfied with ordinary prices when you can ship direct to Geo. L 
Fox of New York and get highest New York market prices? = 


We Charge No Commission 


You get full value—not a penny deducted. For years our system of grad- 
ing has insured trappers the highest prices and won forus the name of the 
“fur house that guarantees satisfaction.’’ Thousands of thoroughly satis- 
fied trappers and shippers continue to ship to us every year, because we 
treat them fair—give correct grading—pay every cent of value for their 
furs. Your shipment willbe held to order if desired. 


Trappers Guide — Shipping Tags —Market Reports—FREE 


t the latest information on fur prices, Don’t ship a dollar’s 
worth of furs until you compare our latest special price list and 
advance information—sent free on request, with free shippin 
tags and Trappers Guide. Ship all your furs to Geo. I. Fox an 
get record breaking prices. You take no chances, 


The House tna? Guar- 

antees Satisfaction 

CEO. |. FOX 2icc= 
8 EB NEW YORK, N. Y. 















Starting for the door again he realized be- 
fore he came out from behind the tree that 
the tropic twilight was almost gone. A star 
or two showed through the window spaces. 
Night let fall her veil and it was dark. 

Suddenly he saw a face form itself out of 
the blackness, a cruel, savage face of black 
blotched with red and white paint, with eyes 
that reflected the light from the candles on 
the tree, a hideous mouth agape with astonish- 
ment. The weapons were fifteen feet away. 
Ted hesitated, his heart pounding. To fire a 
shot would precipitate a fight. The tree had 
hypnotized this man—one of Ngoko’s crew. 
Yet—he caught a stealthy rustle outside, 
bare feet puddling the se -** The church was 
being surrounded but the.. was no rush, no 
yell, no wild flinging of weapons. What held 
them? 

It must be the glittering glory of the magic 
tree. To their eyes it represented magic. 
Something unknown —therefore to be feared. 

And then Ted Freeman, with the thought of 
the two women and the newborn, defenseless 
baby foremost, did a brave thing. It was a 
clever thing —the one thing possible — but he 
had no surety of that. He hoped only for 
delay while the fear struck him that his father 
had been waylaid or had perished in some 
other raid of Ngoko’s from which this band 
had come successful. His heart pounded but 
he did not shrink. 

He came out from behind the tree. 

The cannibals saw the white-bearded figure 
clad in scarlet—their own imperial color — 
stalk with dignified mien from behind the 
wonder-tree — saw this wizard walk to a box, 
open a lid, take up a black disc and place it 
carefully Gown before he turned a handle at 
the side of the box. They waited, their sava- 
gery paralyzed by wonder, by the expectation 
of something about to happen. Magic! It 
might strike them if they moved. It was 
surely very strong magic. And then it 
happened. 


HEY had come filled with the lust of kill- 
ing, of blood, of loot; confident, straight 
through the bush where the villagers had 
hidden themselves in fear of the raid, disdain- 
ful of the puny opposition to be offered. They 
knew the launch had put off. Their spies had 
reported that and the fact that it had not 
returned. Their leader—for this was a side- 
party, one of three expeditions — felt certain 
that the trader and the missionary had been 
slain in the main raid at Heiwa. There were 
only a boy, a pa-ke (Chinaman) and two white 
Marys. . 

Who then was this mysterious figure? What 
power was his to command. LEZyah! 

They could see that the church, half illu- 
mined by the candles, was empty save for this 
wizard. Who then were these who suddenly 
made themselves manifest by voice. Ghosts? 
Ghost warriors summoned by the white man’s 
magic! 

The church was filled with the shrill note of 
panpipes, the rattling of conches, the boom of 
drums topped by a war chant, sonorous, 
ominous, defiant. The war chant of an enemy. 
Evyah! They could hear them but they could 
not see them. Ghosts! Who could fight 
against ghosts? 

They fell back from the windows with their 
primitive minds filled with sudden fear, look- 
ing about them for the first sign of attack 
while the barbaric music poured out of the 
church, The record ended and Ted changed it 
swiftly. 

“Eyah!” Here were more ghosts! A 
different tribe! In the air! 

One man stumbled on another as he backed 
up, and yelled. A ghost had touched him. 
Panic took them and shook them. 

But Ted knew it could not last. He would 
have to fight. He would leave a record playing 
and take the guns to the Mission House for a 
final stand. The cannibals would recover in a 
few minutes. They would suspect a trick. If 
emily . « « 

He was straightening out from stooping to 
get the guns when a beam of light shot athwart 
the window above him and he heard the shrill 
note of a launch whistle—of their launch. 
The glare of the carbide searchlight held the 
Savages, caught between the ghosts and the 
white men. 

Ted fired the revolver out of the window, 
at random, not to hit, but as a signal that he 
was safe. He knew his father had properly 
understood the situation revealed by the beam, 
There came an answering volley from the 
launch and, in an instant, as silently and 
swiftly as if fhey had been shadows, the can- 
nibals vanished while the bullets sang among 
them. 

Scott the trader was in the launch, Hawkes 
of Malutu and half a dozen other white men, 
besides Freeman and Redfern the missionary. 
The craft was loaded to the gunwhale. 


GOKO was dead, killed in the raid at 
Heiwa through the warning of Scott. 
The cannibals had gone back to their bush con- 
vinced that the white men had grown too 
strong for them, too wise, too wonder-working. 
The villagers were beginning to come timor- 
ously back again, afraid of chastisement. 
“Are you going to have the tree after all, 
sir?’ Freeman asked the missionary. ‘ They 
don’t deserve it, sneaking off that way.” 
(Concluded on Page 83) 
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“Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor’’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor, year after year? 


Because this is asuccessful fur 
house—the only kind they want 


to deal with. Taylor knows 
how to sell their furs for best 
market prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 





TY ADS) 


p t.fouis, ue. 


We get top market prices and bigger 
returns for you because our experts 
always grade fursup. Ifalittle expert 
handling will remove a blemish which 
would make your pelt take lower grad- 
ing, wefixit. Result? Better grading— 
bigger check for you—another Taylor 
regular shipper added to our long list. 


Quick Cash Pay! 


After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting 
—no disappointments. ° 


Ship Now! 


Today—while fur prices are sky high 
—is the time to ship. More furs are 
coming in than we’ve ever seen before 
in any season, so no man knows when 
this high price market will break. Play 
safe! Tag your furs to Taylor today! 
Don’t hoard! Don’t delay! Ship what- 
ever furs you have—one or a bundle— 
and get your check by next mail. 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 


“1113¢ Fur Exchange Bidg. 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 








Send us your Coon, Skunk, 
Muskrat, Mink, Fox, Wolf, 
Opossum, Weasel, etc.! 
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mn Boys, I trapped these, and to 
uli get the most money, I’m goin’ 
~ to ship them to 


aa, 


TheWorld’s Largest Fur House St. Louis. -M.. 


More than 500,000 trappers and shippers place absolute confidence in Funsten service and Funsten top prices and 
highest grading! It’s because Funsten makes good on every shipment—a few skins or several thousand. 


The Safest Fur House to Ship To Highest Prices for Furs 


Funsten Bros. & Co. are The World’s Largest Fur House and the The fur market isup! High prices waiting for you! Funsten 
safest in the world to ship to! Our 38 years of business success is built will pay you most money for your furs. Our im- 
on giving trappers utmost service and paying most money for furs. mense volume lets us cut our profit on each 
Funsten is known everywhere—to trapper, shipper, buyer, and fur shipment to pay you more. We can sell furs 
manufacturer—as the greatest of them all. Ship to this famous house 2the world’s buyers at better prices! 

















which you know you can rely on! This is why Funsten can and 
Get Highest Grading! 


Our expert graders give you every bit 
of value in your furs. All grading care- 
fully supervised by Funsten officials who 
insure your getting a square deal. The 
Funsten policy is to put each skin in the 
highest possible grade. You get the top 
price! We need millions of coon, skunk, 
mink, muskrat and all furs. ShipNOW! 


Spot Cash Immediately! 
Funsten pays in cash, not promises. 


With our great financial resources, we can 
pay immediately. You get your check 
by return mail! 


Free Book and Shipping Tags 

Book of Trappers’ Secrets sent FREE! 
Shows color pictures of American fur- 
bearers, drawn by Charles Livingston 
Bull. Trapping methods, catalog of 
supplies, game laws. Tells how to prepare 
and ship furs. Shipping tags—all you 
need—free! Also get on our list to receive 
free market reports. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


International Fur Exchange 


489 Funsten Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 






does pay you more than 






This Tag, Paste # 
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Learned Last 


( Boys, Have Your Dad Read This) 


“Do you know—you fathers and moth. 
ers—actually HOW much that boy of 
yours wants a bicycle? Let me tell you. 


“I'm a father—and MY boy wanted a bi- 
cycle. But like many fathers, | kept put- 
ting him off from Christmas to Christmas. 


“Finally, LAST Christmas I bought him 
a bicycle—and I wish you could have seen 
that youngster Christmas morning. 
“There in the middlesof the room stood 
his new Dayton bike—bright and shin- 
ing. And so were his eyes. 

“He walked around it—studying its de- 
lights from every angle—and finding new 
ones at every step. And forgetful of 
everything and everybody—lost in his 


( 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, O. 
































Your 
Christmas Bike 


Just think! You can 
have the world’s most 
magnificent bicycle 
and still use your 
hristmas Money for 
other things. We'll trust 
you with the black Beauty Finish 
paying for it next year—a little 
each week or month; and only a 
emall depesit whc@ it arrives. 

WR: TE QUICK for Catalog. 
Tell us which model to ship. 
end no money. 


expense. We take all risks 
and pay all freight. Easiest 
and most satisfactory bicycle 
getting plan ever invented. 
, Remember, Black Beauty 
isn’t an ordinary wheel. It 
has 18 EXCLUSIVE 
FEAT S. Designed 
for chaps who want the 
classiest, most dazzling 
bike in alleycledom. And 
because we build Black 
Beauty in our own big 
factoty you get it at 
FACTORY WHOLE- 


Get our factory 











prices. Positive- m SALE  PRICE—no 
ly lowest. in the middlemen’s profits. Get 
country. TIRES, \ fe Black Beauty for 
stands, lamps, hristmas and receive 






Tool 





horns, parts, sup- 
plies, etc. Every- 
thing for cyclists. 
Free Sundries Catalog: 


HAVERFORD 
CYCLE Co. 


Repair Kit, 
Case and Stand 
FREE, Also 5 yr. 

Guarantee and 6 * 
mos. free accident 
insurance, 















ship on approval 













Keep the | 
Black Beauty or return at our | 
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We back this Trade-Mark 


with our Reputation, 





delight—I heard him saying to himself — 
over and over: 

“ ‘It's almost too good to be true—too 
good to be true. And I won't have to bor- 
row rides on Jimmy's bike any more—or 
get off whenever he tells me to!’ 

“I thought I knew how much a boy 
wanted a bicycle—but I NEVER knew 
until that Christmas morning. And my 
joy was tempered only by the soul-felt 
wish that | had REALIZED the tuggings 
that besiege a boy's heart— and made 
him THAT happy before.” 

A Dayton Bicycle will make YOUR boy— 
or anybody—happy THIS Christmas— 
and YOU, too! See the Dayton dealer in 
your community—or write for Catalog 42. 











A Corbin for Christmas! 


Nothing, next to the bicyle itself, is 
more welcome than a 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


That means safety, riding ease, comfort, 
a complete mastery of all the heretofore 
uncontrolled features of bicycling. 
That means as long as the bicyle lasts 
you'll have coaster brake service that 
represents everything worth while in 
coaster brake dependability and con- 
struction. It must live up to the 
guarantee of the $10,000,000 corpora- 
tion that makes and backs it. 
Send for Catalog right away 
A Bicycle — the ideal Christmas present 


Corbin Screw Corporation 
American Hardware Corporation, 
Successor 
206 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 














ILMS DEVELOPED) 


Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

linishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Model Aeroplanes 
(Concluded 48) « 


from Page 


Throughout the war the building and flying 


of model aeroplanes was naturally checked. 
We were all too busy watching the accom- 
»lishments of the great fighting machines. 


Now that peace is here, however, boys in sev- 
eral countries are taking up the old sport in 
earnest. The model clubs are being reorgan 
ized, new groups are being formed. A nev 
reneration of boys is taking up the work. The 
boy who begins model building today enjoys a 
ereat advantage over those who entered the 
game ten years ago. In the early days of 
model building there was much to learn about 
lying both large and small craft and many 
experiments must be made before a successful 
model could be built. Today this experi- 
mental stage is past. Model aeroplane hnild- 
ing has been standardized. The best dimen- 
sions for all the parts of a model aeroplane 
have been determined by years of tests car- 
ried out by many thousands of bright boys on 
both sideS of the Atlantic. The question of 
suitable materials again has been decided. It 
is possible to purchase the parts of a model 
aeroplane very cheaply so that a boy if he 
chooses can buy a model almost ready made. 

It is the purpose of this department to pre- 
sent each month the latest news of modern 
aeroplane building and flying both in America 
and England and to give practical assistance 
to boys who are building and flying their own 
machines. The newest designs of model aero- 
planes will be described and illustrated in de- 
tail. Most boys in taking up this new sport 
may meet with difficulties and any questions 
addressed to the department will be promptly 
answered. 


Pioneer Scouts 


(Coneluded from Page 38) 


The ball is gilded. This can be done by 
filing any old piece of brass with a fine file 
until there are enough filings to cover the ball, 
and then sticking them on with glue or varnish. 

Close under the ball a brass or galvanized 
iron pulley is attached with copper or gal- 
vanized wire. A foot or eighteen inches of 
wire is used. The pulley is hung in the middle 
of the wire and the ends are wrapped around 
the pole, two or three turns each. 

For a halyard a braided clothes line is used. 
The ends are whipped with twine to pre- 
vent fraying. The halyard is twice as long as 
the pole. A cleat is attached four feet from 
the butt of the pole to hitch the halyard to. 


HOLE three feet square, and three feet 

deep is dug where the pole is to be 
erected. In this are placed two heavy timbers, 
about 6 feet by 6 feet and seven feet long. 
They are separated a distance equal to the 
diameter of the butt of the flag-staff. 

The hole is filled with stones, fitted in so 
that they will hold the timbers firmly. Earth 
is tamped in around the stones, all the way up. 

When this part of the job is finished, “he 
lower ends of the two timbers are firmly em- 
bedded three feet in the ground, and the 
upper ends project four feet into the air. 

Through both timbers, eighteen inches from 
the ground, an inch hole is bored. Another is 
bored one foot below the tops of the timbers. 
Similar holes are bored in the butt of the fing- 
staff. The measurements must be exactly the 
same on timbers and pole, so that the holes 
will come exactly together when the pole is 
erected between the timbers. 

The pole is laid with the butt between the 
timbers. The butt is raised until the upper 
hole lines with the upper holes in the timbers. 
An inch bolt is slipped in and fastened. 

One or two members of the family bear down 
on the butt end while others lift on the other. 
The pole swings up into position and a bolt 
through the lower holes secures it there. The 
nuts are set up tight, so that no amount of 
wind can loosen the pole. If the halyards 
should slip out of the pulley, or become 
jammed in the pulley, or if the flag should be 
wrapped around the pole too tightly to dis 
engage from below, the pole can be swung 
down at any time by taking out the lower bolt. 


HEN arrives the proud moment when Old 

Glory swings to the breeze, and of course 

a fitting ceremony should attend the first flag 
raising. 

Thereafter, the Pioneer Scout raises the flag 
each morning and lowers it each day at sunset, 
observing all the forms of respect as stated in 
the Boy Scout Handbook. 

When he visits the city he does not stand 
slouchily with his hands in his pockets, wonder- 
ing what to do while Our Flag goes by on 
parade. Instead, he comes to “ attention,” 
salutes if in uniform, or uncovers if not in 
uniform. 

The Chief Pioneer Scout will present an 
American flag, parade size (41% x 5% feet), 
to the Pioneer Scout who erects the best flag- 


staff. Photographs, drawings or detailed 
descriptions must be submitted by May 15, 
1920. The flag will be forwarded in time for 


use on Flag Day, June 14. 
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bring the 
highest prices 
ever known— 
Start trapping right— 
clean up a big catch— 
get Rogers big Improved free © 
Trappers’ Guide. 
It’s brimfulof trapping hints 
and secrets that mean 
money to you. Gamelaws 
and complete lists of 
trappers’ supplies at 
lowest prices. See 
these lists —outfit 
right. 
Hang the cover on 
your wall;no print 
tospoilit;itbeats 
them all for live 


action and 
color. 

















Trap 
Trap 
Trap 


and cash in 
for a_ record 
year. Rogers 
prices tops them 
all—quickest cash 
and more money for 
your furs. Rogerscharges 
no commissions and pays 
shipping chargeson furs. 
Write today—get the Free 
Trappers’ Guide; free mar- 
ket reports and price lists. 
A postcard will bring all 
to you Free. Dept. 171. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HIDES PELTS WOOL 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS =: = 
Write for Price List 


M° MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 















Different From all others-the 


shoots ha-der and farther 
thanany other. Madeona 
new principle. Is really a strong 
i compressing air.in the 
air-chamber to any derree of power 
desired, Enchstrckegivesincreased 95 
powcr, One to six strokes being 
sufficient. 
Works like air-dril!s and air-ham- 
mers—with this difference: 
You control shooting force. This 
block of hardwood shows penetrat- 
ing power of eachcharge. Noother 
air rifle can duplicate this feat. 
The Benjamin is safe, because you 
control the power. Never 
loses shooting force—has no 
springs to get out of order. 
Write for interesting folder 
about this wonderful] gun. 
At all dealers, $4.50, Ack 
your dealcr for Yemonstra- 
tion, 
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Pacific Coast Representatives: 
McDonald & Linforth, Call Bidg.. San Francisco 4 
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Curly and the : DO O O 
y Ee THERE (S MORE THE STAMPED 
fs THAN A THIRD sq PRICE IS NEVER 5h 
t ol E OF 4 CENTURY [= cael Sl lane = iS | te 
5 OF "KNOWIN = z oe 
Aztec Gold : Decrees SAW db tos | Wee UI 
= “|| EVERY PAIR OF J P| = - AGAINST UN 
* 2 = a. | W. L DOUGLAS if f / 
= (Continued from page 33) S R | SHOES. wear. t i} { ¢ PROFITS AND 
= = | if 4 y HAS SAVED . 
| | ATTA | yo bee | | | THEM MILLIONS » 
DULCE OLE | WAYS RECEIVE Pu | OF DOLLARS : 
FYOUR MONEY, d q a ; n ; ub ON THEIR id 
P Geos . ae ¥. a? , | FOOTWEAR. 
The boy had no idea what to expect, but i re ; le 
he .took no chances. Throwing a shell from ; ; ‘| hie ; a zs amet! 
magazine to chamber, he tucked the weapon se eee ' 2 As NO ‘a a : 
under one arm, crept noiselessly to the top ~~ 
of the rise, and, crouching behind a protecting ) > he 
houlder, peered cautiously around it. w . 
° 











“"T'HE sight which met his eyes came near to 


wares 
shattering even his careful self control. 

Heedless of the risk he ran, he knelt there 

staring breathlessly at the swift drama enact- 

ing below him. . e 

The rocks fell away sharply, forming one “THE SHOE THAT HOLDS’ ITS SHAPE” 

side of a roughly circular gully perhaps a  . 

quarter of a mile across. There were many ~ $500 $6°° $700 $8,0° $90 & $19°° 

boulders scattered about and behind one of ay re as os ome a, a» 


them, not a hundred yards away, lay the You save money by wear. 
















































figure of a man. Curly thought him dead {Ciose]] Z 
— a a vl his rifle —— = ine ing W.L.Douglasshoes,the best 
-ontrary. en N »0y’s eyes avellec ° 
P pone oO cn | ll : by known shoes inthe world. Sold 
swiftly to the right where three or four other 
p = — aon ae ~~ ~ — ' Ps) by 106W.L.Douglasownstores 
° rocks from the first individual but plainly é 4 sh ‘ 
Dp A Precaution visible to Curly, who was so close that he f- and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
“ A P f ] ti could even distinguish their tense, strained ‘ y W. a Douglas name and the 
nfec ton attitudes as they waited, fingers crooked on a “al tai 1 tamped - 
d gains rifle triggers, for a sight of their prey. E Ses 26vsLAS ; re I price . h — 
<) That the lone stranger in the gully was a AY stveu vena % tom guarantees the st shoes 
m Wh rever there is a prey to scoundrels, the boy instantly decided. is instyle,comfort and servicethat 
h r € ‘ z To be sure, he might have been a criminal weg) can be roduced f r th : 
or ; break in the skin there fleeing a rs ee gy age vet that p ° € price. 
; - group nearest him did not strike Curly as The stamped . is W. L. D 1 al 
3 , ; e Pp Price is W. ouglas person 
anger. belonging to honest men, much less to officers 
‘3 i d 8 F of the law. Cautiously he drew his rifle rt guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
S The risk is from miucro- ward, and waited tensely for the next move price paid forthem. The prices are the same 
e : ; in the game. everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
» SCOpIC microbes. It came swiftly. All at once out of the cisco than they do in New York. ) SHOES . 
3 corner of his eye, he caught the glint of steel j) Bestin the Worl 
ll ‘New-Skin has. the from @ recky shelter very mach to the left of W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own $4.00$4.50$5.00 
P } | the main body. Turning his head quickly, he stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All Bx 
7 power of destroying saw another man stretched out there. Evi- middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
h li ] dently while his companions engaged the atten- this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
these little germs. ee Bove ae, k.. ne — oomnd wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost, 
rom behind and was getting the drop on him. 
“«Never Neglect a Break in the Skin’’ | Inch by inch the rifle barrel rose to position. W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
A cry of warning trembled on the boy’s lips, shoe values for the money in this country. They aretheleaders 
,but was throttled by a wave of intense sur- everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
prise. For at that instant the fellow raised made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
gg gees 4 ee ee” cee, with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
Z 1 as a crez yhose . Rei, an 
= brutal murder of a oa “mn eal aed ‘the centers; they combine quality _. style d comfort equal to 
whole of southwestern Colorado. Henger was other makes selling at higher prices. 
as ee ae — He had been W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
Tune bu. in some imexpeatie Senet, “tat | makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
sian Pi a 4, ‘ y i i ination to make the 
escaped that night and fled to parts unknown. men, all working with an honest determina 
The sight of him here and at his old work, best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
j seemed to actually paralyze Curly’s vocal CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 
F chords for a second. Before he could recover with his name and price stamped on the bottom, 
| it: was too late. : If W. L. Douglas shoes cannot, be obteined in w. 3. Doe to 00 
our vicinity, order direct from factory by mail, .L. le 
: r PUFF of smoke belched from behind the Barcel Post charges ay omg Write for Ilus- sanoe a Orie. 
, ml Mess its rock, followed by a sharp, ringing shot. trated Catalog showmg how to order by mail. f I 
2 There was a cry of mingled surprise and pain, {UNNIVNIIOUNUOIOULUUUONUUULUUUOUIUIRUOLUUUNOIIVNOUOUU.ULUUOLUUUUUULUUUULIULUUUGUEUULUULLLLLLUA ULL 
Regulation Army Mess Kits, made of high and the man lying in the gully sprang up con- a 
gradealuminum, with deep panand cover. — vulsively, staggered, and fell back again. 
handle fastened to pan with brass hinge folds 4 A yell of triumph clashed discordantly 
HEE ee ee ray Mane Gareen J | amongst the rocks, and the five men, leaping 
Hunters. the Fishing Trip, Picnics, etc. 65¢ to their feet, dashed forward. As they did so 
each, prepaid; $6.00 per Doz. Order Now? Curly flung caution and prudence aside for- 
Write at once for Big Free Cir- getting everything save that it was a case of 
FRE cular of Army Goods at Bargain one man against five ruffians. Snatching up 
+ Hundreds 4 wonderful his rifle, he took quick aim at the foremost of 
bargains. Shelter Tent, size 7-foot square, the group and fired. 
shown below, Special at $3.75. Same as The fellow went down like a log, his far 
sed in France. Many other items at lwest 4 ae - 
pon vag SEND NOW! flung weapon clattering against a_ boulder. 
® The others, whirling swiftly, fled pell-mell for 
F Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. shelter. Before they could reach it a shot from 
y Dept. Hl Kansas below laid another low, and Curly saw the 
. re ¥ _ it man he thought was dead, kneeling beside the 
Z os hae, Me. rock, a faint curl of smoke rising from the 


rifle in his hands. 

With a parting shot at Henger, which un- 
fortunately missed its mark, the boy sprang 
up and ran down the slope to the aid of the 
wounded man. As he came up, he found that 
1 the latter had collapsed again. He was a 
, powerfully built fellow of about forty, with a 

+3. rugged, weather-beaten, yet singularly hand- 
gs 4 some face, just now set in a death-like pallor. 

AE plete, only $3.75 His well worn clothes were the rough and 

0 ready togs such as miners and _ prospectors 
wear, but the rifle at his side was a most 
up-to-date and expensive model. Suddenly he " ss ai ’ 
66 = opened his eyes, which were large, dark and pee ye . ‘ ” 

Cmon Fellers |] | picrcins. agen . 


“Thank you,” he said faintly, after a brief — ~ _ 
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‘ZI Know the Way scrutiny of the boy’s troubled face. ‘ But i 
<3 I'm afraid you've come too late. I’m done N t ] S rts n SPECIAL OFFER 
? ? ty for.” a 1ona po ma The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown 
I've got a LEEDAWL Compass. “Isn't there anything I c: 1o2” sked ‘ 4 . above, are produced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, 
4 We can’t get lost!” : sn there anything ,can do: askec is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, in strikingly attractive colors, from original oil paint- 
Sensitive arrow-shaped needle» Curly anxiously. ‘ Let me tie up your wound. Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and_pic- ings by well-known artists. They make appropriate 
heavy tempered steel point, silver- I've got a horse back there —” tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, and pleasing decorations for the den, camp, or club- 
: . % a wempdger re n “a 3 ° m — yolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of pic- 
/ ed metai dial, non-tarnishing white- No use. It’s through the lung. I won't revo $e g ’ in f +s d tures alone 25¢c. We will send you this set of pictures, 
mctal case $2. Proportionately last ten minutes.” The dark eyes closed, but to go for fish and game, changes in fishand game — FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year’s 
tigker west of Mississippi and in | almost instantly opened again. laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for subscription to the National Sportsman Magazine. 
Careea. Seven other Ts “oO > shirt!” th said sharply sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to onan as an abananap as anaes an eeanenanamamsanan 
Ccmpasees shown by your dealer. , pen my _ shir t ne man saic 8 harply. do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, ORDER BLANK 
Serd ten cents in stamps. for Take out the package. : Quick! They ‘ll come how to build camps and blinds, how to train your I NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
booklet, ‘The Compass, the Sign- back. That's what they're after. Quick, get hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how | 218 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
y t - it out!” to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. losed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
Post of the World. g rifle | Enclosed 
- . Without a word Curly knelt and fumbled a book or - of ee 08 7 can buy = ease j National Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures. 
' oS with the buttons of the flannel shirt. His the amount of up-to-date information about life in Re Re rE pobucde adios é 
Taylor Instrument C ompame 3 4 A but 1 ‘ 1 ak the open that youcan get fromayear’s subscription 1 Name 
a ROCHESTER. N.Y. fingers shook a little, but he ae to wanes to the National Sportsman. Special information 1 AABVEEE cccccctcsccoccecccccecscccescces ose 
ere’s a Tycos and Taylor Thermometer for every purpose rag Oe ged and thrust his hand in. A furnishedtosubscribersatalltimes,FreeofCharge. |!  .......eeseeeeeeeeceeeceeeceesceeecees oe 
moment's search disclosed an inside pocket 
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The Legs Do Half the Work 


Both in tennis and bicycling, as well as in lots of other sports, freedom 
of leg action is very necessary. Here a good garter is indispensable, so to 
cover a lot of ground in tennis or pedal many miles on the old bike in 
comfort, you should always wear the 


Boston Garter 
Fite tif 


For such strenuous play you need the lightness and coolness that 
Boston.” 


George Frost Company, Boston, Makers of : 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for Women, Misses and Children. 


comes only with the “ 


























OH BOY! thet Telescope! 


I CAN SEE SANTA 


signing that my Xmas 

Joy will be complete 

when this Telescope comes 
EVERY ONE GUARANTEED 


Sold by first class dealers, or send 
postal order $5.50 direct to 


KOLLMORGEN OPTICAL CORP’N 


35 Steuben Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfr's of Periscopes for Uncle Sam's Submarines; Gun Sight Tele- & 
scopes for Ailen’o’ War and Anti-Air Craft Guns, Search Lights, etc. 




































Abicyle hor jos ike dad's ant hor 
; SEISS HORNS 


friends would be glad 
EISS HORN because it 
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more = < 
of the five pho sof 

Any one of your grown-u 
to give you at XMAS a 
promotes safety. 

In different sizes and price, $1.00 for the model 
shown, at your dealers or  t- ail. 


fom seiss SAFETY CLUB. 
romote safety—interesting 





RR'GoRous exercise, in- 
doors or out, is doubly 
beneficial when the slightest 


boy na tional movement 
nelotal Yas dues. Ask dealer 







tendency to cough is pr or write f for a pitcat tio On. Safet: 
“ d 4 D = M ot send. nal coe. Te frealare. Gh 
vente y ean s etho- m “fend, os gl for e realare, ive name 


lated Cough Drops. Get 
them anywhere, 


THE SEISS MFG. CO. 


131 Alexis Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Dean Medicine Company 























Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
| Be Happy !! 
YOU NEED NOT R 
Many have been cured by my system. Com- | 

MENTHOLATED plete cure in from four to five weeks’ treat- 
ment. Terms according to arrangements. 

Write or call for details and references. 

CHARLES PFERDMENGES 
25 E. Washington St. Chicago 
Tel. Rand. 3431 
—————_—_ = 

















where lay a bulky packet. As he drew it out 
the’ boy’s hand was crimsoned with blood, but 
to this he gave no heed. 

“Now go!” the man commanded. “It’s 
yours; I give it to you. Only for God's sake 
get it away before those thugs come back.” 

“But you?” Curly stammered. 

“Never mind me. I'm as good as dead | 
already. Only get those papers safe away. | 
They'll make your fortune. Be quick! I don't | 
know why they've stayed away so—” i 

The words ended in a gasping gurgle. His | 
lips crimsoned suddenly and his head fell 
limply back upon the ground. Curly stared 
at him for a moment, chill terror creeping up 
his spine. The desperate anxiety of the 
stranger for him to get away was infectious. | 
His eyes searched the rim of the gully appre- | 
hensively. Then, thrusting the packet into his | 
pocket, he snatched both rifles from the ground 
and turning, fled up the slope. 

Breathing heavily, he gained the crest of the 
ridge and plunged headlong behind the boulder | 
which had sheltered him before. At the same | 
instant a shot sounded from behind and a 
bullet spattered against the rock so close that | 
a bit of lead stung hotly on his cheek, drawing | 
a drop of blood. 

The chase was on. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Flight. 


OMEHOW the actual presence of danger, 
instead of throwing Curly into further 
panic, seemed to give him courage and steady 
his nerves. Now he knew the worst and had, 
moreover, 2 moment in which to plan out 
what he meant to do. 

Three of the gang only were left, unless 
there were others of whom he knew nothing. 
That, of course, might be possible; but these 
three were all he had to consider at the 
moment. They would scarcely dare to attack 
him openly, and a roundabout approach would 
take some time. Further, it was more than 
likely that they would first wish to search the 
body in the gully to make sure the packet 
they were after had not been left upon it. 


The boy’s mind worked swiftly. Crawling 
to the right some twenty feet, he peered out 
from behind another rocky shelter. Over on 


the further rim of the gully something seemed 
to stir and he promptly fired two shots in that 
direction. Without waiting to see whether they 
took effect, he hastily dodged back to a point 
well beyond his first position and fired twice 
again, with a brief pause between the shots. 

“T guess that'll give them something to 
think about,” he decided, as he slipped back 
to where he had left the horse. ‘* They won't 
be sure how many they're up against, and by 
the time they find out I'll have made myself 
searce.”” 

He walked the roan a hundred feet or more 
down the slope and then mounting, rode for- 
ward as rapidly as he could over the rough 
ground. Presently, climbing a little rise, he 
glanced back, but no sign of pursuit was 
visible, so he headed straight for the stream. 

When he reached it Dorothy and Homer 
were nowhere in sight, but he had expected 
that. Turning northward, he followed the 
course of the brook and in fifteen or twenty 
minutes he got a glimpse of them still a good 
distance ahead. A little later they caught 
sight of him and promptly halted. 

“ Everything all right?” called Dorothy as he 
came up. Her voice was composed enough but 
her face showed something of the relief she 
felt at seeing him safe and sound. “ You gave 
us rather a beastly half hour, old fellow.” 

“Tl say so!” agreed Homer. ‘“ We heard 
all those shots, and then it seemed such a 
thundering while before you showed up. 
What in blazes happened?” 

“Tl tell you later,” Curly answered briefly. 
“I’m afraid I've got us into a mess, but I 
simply couldn’t help it.” He glanced back over 
one shoulder. “ The first thing to do is to 
cross the stream and get on the other side of 
these bushes as quickly as we can.” 


he - others did not stop to ask questions. 
There was an urgency in his voice and in 
that backward glance which set them to acting 
swiftly. Dorothy caught the bridle of one 
packhorse and rode into the stream, which 
had dwindled down to a shallow affair scarcely 
a foot deep. Homer followed with the other, 
while Curly brought up the rear, delaying a 
moment on the bank while the others were 


crossing. 
Brief as it was that pause came near to 
being fatal. The crack of a shot and the 


whanging ping of lead whistling through the 
air came almost simultaneously. Close to his 
left a severed leaf floated downward through 
the still air. And Curly, kicking his horse into 
action, glanced swiftly back to see, just as the 
rustling undergrowth closed about him, a 
horseman silhouetted against the western sky 
scarcely half a mile away. Splashing through 
the water he gained the other shore where a 
few words sent the party flying northward as 
fast as the uneven ground permitted. 

It was at intervals during the flight that 
Curly told his story. Of necessity the tale was 
brief, but it must have been clear enough and 
even vivid, for when he had finished 
regretting the trouble he had brought upon 
them all, Dorothy promptly cut him short. 

“Absurd!” she exclaimed hotly. ‘ You 
did the right thing. The beasts! How could 
you possibly not have interfered?” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Get a Real 
Wireless 
Receiving Set 
for Christmas 


Get a DEFOREST Unit Receiving Set 
and you can “listen in” on wireless news 
from everywhere; find out what is hap- 
pening on land and sea and train your- 
self in the wonderful science of Radio 
Telegraphy. 

DE FOREST Radio Apparatus, both sending 
and receiving, is not “‘toy wireless.”” It is practi- 
cal, scientific and accurate apparatus the same as 
is used by Government Stations, Naval Ships and 
in Commercial work, but speceally FOREST for 
Amateurs’ use. With the D Unit 
Receiving Set you can start A. ns and build 
up your outfit as you learn more. It is the most 
practical set for the beginner. 

Find outall about it. Send 10 cents in stamps 
Jor our catalogue B.L. and get a set for Christmas 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. and TEL. COMPANY 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Amateur and Commercial Radio Apparatus 


1415 Sedgwick Avenue NEW YORK CITY 




















LEARN TO TELEGRAPH — for fun! 
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TRADE MARK. 


A practical device, strongly made of metal, which when 
on gives the same sound as a telegraph instru- 


en 
HAVE FUN LEARNING TELEGRAPHY 

Send 50c for one instrument, including book 
of Instructions, containing Morse and IJnter- 
national Codes. Boys and girls can talk to 
each other in secret, and at the same time 
learn to be telegraph operators. You can 
easily Jearn, with these instruments, to send 
and receive messages, and to read telegraph 
code, 

“TEL-KEY ” COSTS ONLY FIFTY CENTS 
Instruments sent postpaid. Three for $1. Sell the 
other two at 50c each, and have your own free 
Book of Codes and Instructions sent with each instru- 
rere Send money order today. Ask for the ““TEL- 


PRACTICE TELEGRAPH KEY CO. 
70 Franklin Street ‘Boston, Mass. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 

furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 

» colors and sizesin the famous Ranger 

line. Mead Rider Agents make big 

money in spare time hours—after 
school or work. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Is allowed on every RAN 
® bicycle. We prepay AGES 
charges. If not pleased the 
trial costs 7 nothing 


We sell Taschen To- in our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 
RIDER-—giving you a su or 
& product at greatly reduced cost. 
™ Save time, money and teoubte by 
dealing direct with reat 
4 Factory organization, atis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
teed or money promptly re- 


; TIR 
TIR ES Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and supe 
plies at half usual prices are also 
fully described and illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write 
us today for factory prices, lib- 
—_— Somes and if desired Rider 


CYCLE. COMPANY 
Dept.H.17 Chicago 






























smal] advance 
over our spe- 
cial cash_prices. 


EAD 





mg can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- ‘Page book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Canse and Cx Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myseif after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 444 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





WANTED 
5000 BOYS 


(between the ages of 12 and 15) 


to be 
Junior 
Representatives 


Here is an opportunity for YOU 
to earn a salary which may easily 
reach $100.00 a month if you'll do 
your part. 





Bonus checks awarded each 
month and semi-annually. 

Write to-day for your appoint- 
ment as a JUNIOR REPRESEN- 
TATIVE, as orly three boys will 
be selected from each community. 

Address 


Director of Junior 
Representatives 
c/o WEEBER & DON 
114 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 














“LOCKHART PUTTEES” 


Patented 


Spirals are Regulation! 


Note: 


Special Regulation No. 42 U.S. A. 
The Army 
National Guard 
Training Camps 
Military Schools 
Officer’s Reserve Corps 
Boy’s Organizations 


And for roughing it in all 
sports, any climate 


Smart, Comfortable, Efficient 

“The Genuine Spiral Puttees”’ 

Made in U.S. A. Regulation 
O. D. Wool 





Write us for prices to equip your outfit and name of 
nearest dealer 


&‘Regular’’—Men’s Size. ‘‘Scout’’—Boy’s Size 


LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS, INC. 
244 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mfrs. to Domestic and Foreign Governments, 
Military Schools, and Boy's Organizations 


U.S.“Rxy,* BUGLE 









ET this regu ati 
Bugle;builtin“G”’ with 
tuning slide to * 
Length 15 inches. Made of 
highly polished brass, with 
mouthpiece; formerlysold for 

$5.50. Now made especially for Bugle Corps 
and Boy Scouts. A real bargain, sold direct 
from factory. ngage —_ if rn 
after 10 day trial. 


FREE BOOK “CONTAINS. 
ARMY & NAVY BUGLE CALLS 


With evefy order we will send free book containing 
Army & Navy Bugle Calls, and catalog of excep- 
tional bargains in cornets, trombones, fifes, etc. 
Don’t buy until you get our prices. ~ 


BLORITE INSTRUMENT HOUSE 
ee E Naperville, Illinois 




















Make Your Bike a 


Motorcycle 
The Shaw Attachment: Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ping, I light weight powermachine, Com 
attach. Nospecial tools or knowl — 


“S or magneto, Thousands in 
toe d foreign countries. Wonderful hill cl_aber. 
BOOK Write for prices, terms, etc., also 
apout Shaw 
icycle, 








“I wish to thunder I'd been along,” added 
Homer. ‘“ We might have nailed that brute, 
Henger. What the dickens is in that package, 
I wonder?” 

“Haven't an idea. He said they were 
papers, but that’s all I know about it.” 

‘“*Must be worth a lot from the way these 
fellows act.” 

But Curly was far less interested in the 
contents of that oil skin packet than in 
their present desperate position. For that 
it was desperate he could not disguise from 
himself. Hampered by the pack horses, they 
could not expect to outride a bunch of deter- 
mined desperados. Their only possible hope 
seemed to be in finding a spot safe from 
direct approach from which they might pick 
off the outlaws as they came up. And even 
this last resort was so full of difficulties 
and uncertainties that Curly’s heart sank and 
as he glanced sidewise at his sister his teeth 
clenched and his face paled a little under 
the tan. 


HEY still followed the stream, which 
turned and twisted through the rugged 
landscape. At last Curly noticed ahead a little 
gully above which the ground rose to a promis- 
ing rock-strewn hillock. 

“That looks good,” he muttered. ‘“ They'll 
follow the stream into the gully and the 
rocks won't show our trail.” 

A few words explained the plan to his 
companions and they pushed forward. Appar- 
ently the hillock could be approached only 
from a point close to the entrance of the 
gully. Curly led the way and they had 
almost reached this slope when he gave a 
gasp and jerked his horse up abruptly. 

“Hands up!” he said sharply, pulling his 
gun swiftly. 

The two men who had ridden out of the 
gully not twenty feet away, halted suddenly. 
One of them, a long, lanky individual with 
bronzed skin and face seamed by a network 
of tiny wrinkles, promptly held up both hands. 
The other, a good looking chap in the middle 
twenties, simply stared his amazement from 
a pair of pleasant, wide-set gray eyes. 

“What on earth—” he began. 

But Curly had already lowered his weapon, 
an expression of mingled chagrin and relief 
on his face. 

“I beg your pardon,” he apologized. “I 
thought you were —.” flush crept up 
from his collar and he dropped the Colt back 
into its holster. ‘‘ We’ve been chased by out- 
laws,” he explained. “I guess my nerves 
must be a bit on edge.” 

“ Outlaws!’ repeated the tall man sharply. 
“What d’ you mean?” 

“They shot a man back there and I — but- 
ted in. Since then they’ve been after us. 
One of them’s Bull Henger, who escaped from 
Carson a few weeks ago.” 

The wrinkles in the bronzed fate deepened 
and the blue eyes took on a steely look. “ Bull 


Henger!” he repeated, one hand drepping to 
his side. “I know something about that 
skunk. They're still after you?” 


Curly nodded, and the other's glance shifted 
quickly southward in the direction from which 
the three had come. It was an appraising 
glanee, keen and forceful, and Curly felt a 
sudden pleasant sense of dependence come 
over him. 

“TI reckon we'd better step back into the 
gully, Mr. Burkeley,’ said the tall individual 
drawlingly. ‘“ This ain’t a very good place 
for a mixup.” 

“Of course. Anything you say, Jack.” The 
younger man’s voice sounded a trifle dazed. 
but he turned his horse quickly enough. As 
they followed, Curly drew over beside him. 

“My name is Graham,” he explained. “This 
is my sister and my friend, Hemer Elkins. 
I'm mighty sorry to drag you into this—.” 


“Don’t say a word, old man,” interruvted 
the other, shaking hands warmly. “ We're 
more than glad to be of service. Delighted 


to meet you, Miss Graham, and you, Mr. 
Elkins. You mustn’t mind my being a little 
stumped. Curtis, here, has just been telling 
me that this country was getting far too tame 
and civilized to be interesting. And then 
you dash up pursued by outlaws!” He 
laughed, a clear, ringing laugh which made 
the others smile involuntarily. ‘‘I wonder if 
the joke’s on me—or him?” 


URLY took to him at once. He liked 
especially the way the young man greeted 
his sister. There was no evidence, even in his 
eyes, of what might have been a pardonable 
astonishment at meeting a girl under these 
most unusual conditions. On the contrary, for 
all the curiosity he manifested, it might 
have been an encounter in some conventional 
drawing room. 

The introductions had scarcely been made 
before a canvas covered wagon rumbled into 
sight down the gully. Besides the driver three 
men on horsebeck accompanied it, and these 
Curtis quickly pcsted at vantage points near 
the entrance. He himself radiated a quiet 
but perfectly apparent air of enjoyment, to 
which Berkeley drew attention with a grin. 

“He’s in his element,” the young man 
whispered, slipping shells into the magazine 
of his repeater. ‘He used to be sheriff of 
Grand County before —.” 


He broke off as a rifle cracked, and then 
another. 
“Get him, Jim?” drawled Curtis, throwing 


another shell into the chamber. 
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‘Naw! grunted the fellow. disgustedly. 
“Only winged him.” 

‘That's better than nothing.” The tall 
man’s narrowed eyes were fixed keenly on 


the sunlit vista beyond their shelter. “ There's 
one anyhow, and yours won't be in the 
running for a good bit.” He sighed. ‘ They've 
beat it. Reckon they didn’t expect to run 
into a bunch.” 


less, 





CHAPTER X 
Tue Bioop-Stainep Packet 


without further 


began to look as 


A$ the minutes passed 
evidence of attack, it 
if Jack Curtis was right. Of the six who 
had approached the gully, riding in a scat- 
tered group, five had galloped swiftly out 
of sight, one of them with an arm hanging 
limp and _ useless. 

When a quarter of an hour passed without 
their reappearance, Curtis relaxed his  vigi- 
lance. Leaving one of the men posted at the 
gully entrance, he set about making camp, 
having decided that they could scarcely find 
a better place to spend the night. 

Very soon a fire was burning briskly, 
arations for supper were under way, and 
several tents were being erected. Curly and 
Homer busied themselves putting up _ their 


prep- 


own shelters and attending to the horses, so 
there was little time for conversation or 
explanation on either side until the whole 


sat down together for their meal. 
the whole 


party 
Though 


“Now and then something turns up to 
relieve it,” commented Curtis dryly. For 
a moment or two he stared thoughtfully at 


“You did the right thing, son, though 
it was mighty risky. It gets me, though, what 
they were after. Bull Henger’s not the kind 
to take chances unless there’s something pretty 
nice in it for him. Did you get any line 
on what that ae 


Curly. 


might be? 

“There was a small package the man gave 
me,” returned Curly. ‘He seemed awfully 
anxious that they shouldn’t get hold of it. 
There’s been no time to open it, though, so 
I'm as much in the dark as you are.” 

As he spoke he was fumbling in his pocket, 
and presently he drew forth the oil skin 
packet. It was square and rather thick, and 
on the cover was a sinister smear of blood. 
For a moment he sat turning it over in his 
hands, conscious of a sudden tremor of ex- 
citement stirring within him. Then he glanced 
up to find the eyes of every man present 
fixed intently on him. 

“He said it would—make my fortune,” 
the boy murmured incredulously. ‘*I—I sup- 
pose he was delirious, or something.” 


” 


TILL no one broke the odd silence which 

had fallen upon the entire party. One 

of the men, Jim Ruppert, silently pulled out 

a knife, opened it and handed it to Curly. 

The boy took it mechanically, and a moment 

later he had cut the cords and unrolled the 
oiled silk covering. 


Within was a tightly 


extraordinary perform- IULWUNUNUNULNLULININLLN «=: folded mass of papers. 
ance must have There might have been 
greatly stirred the 66 a dozen sheets in all, 
curiosity of the new- Curly and the = most of which bore 
comers, little evidence = signs of incessant 


Aztec Gold ’’ 


of this was manifest. = handling. Some, _in- 

The three friends, Synopsis of the First Installment. = deed, _ were fa irly 
who would have dropping to pieces, and 
been grateful to any- This is a sequel to the story, “ Curly two of the oldest look- 
one rescuing them of the Circle Bar,” at the close of which, ing were made of 
from such a_ plight, it will be remembered, Curly and his parchment. It was 
presently found them- sister, Dorothy, are established on the = one of these which 
selves regarding the Circle Bar ranch as owners. A claimant 3% Curly unfolded first. 
whole party with a to the ranch, however, comes forward, It was a species of 
friendliness even declaring that the transfer of the prop- skin-like vellum about 
deeper than gratitude. erty to Colonel Graham, their father, eight inches square 


Apparently the feeling 


had never been legally completed. 


It is and its entire surface 


was reciprocated. One found that the Graham estate holds no was covered with a 
could tell that by a written title to the ranch. Curly learns network of sympols. 
dozen _ unobtrusive of a certain man named Harrison who These were so close 
signs, chief of which was his father’s foreman and in his together and one so 
was the prompt way confidence at the time he took the ranch, = resembled another, 
Berkeley launched into so Curly and Homer, accompanied by that it seemed r ore 
an explanation of their Dorothy, go from Texas to Colorado to like a fantastic ‘ec- 
presence in the wil- see Harrison. They lose their way in orative design than 
derness. the Painted Desert and in seeking water anything in writing. 
*You wonder, of come upon a dead city high on the bank = Then a hand slid sud- 
course, what we're of a canyon, All the inhabitants had = denly over his shoulder 
doing in this out-of- been suddenly killed centuries before by and took the parch- 
the-way place,” he the fall of a meteorite; the young ment. 
snid, when they had travelers discover the skeletons before ““May I see it?” 
taken the first edge an altar on which is a carven god that There was an odd 
off their appetites. Curly recognizes as of the Aztee type. quality of excitement 
“As a matter of fact They take away a small disk of gold in Berkeley’s voice 
we're after relics.” and a knife with golden handle on which affected the boy 
* Relics?” repeated which a serpent is delicately carved and powerfully. Glancing 
Curly in surprise. continue on their way. Suddenly they upward he saw that 
“Yes, relics of the hear shots about half a mile distant. the young man’s face 
old cliff dwellers,” was flushed. 
nodded_ Berkeley. Hil | II INNNNID Great Scott, man!” 
“Pottery, weapons, cried Berkeley a mo- 
and all that sort of thing. I've rather a ment later. “It’s Aztec picture writing! 
taste that way, and a wealthy friend of Where on earth did it come from? What —.” 
mine in New Yor, Colonel Vandergrift, who He paused, his glance falling to the second 
has one of * best private collections in parchment which Curly had unfolded. For 
the covntrv, has financed this expedition.” a second he gazed at it unbelievingly over 


URLY’S lips parted impulsively to tell of 


the strange ruined city in the canyon, 

but closed again. That could wait a while. 
“You probably know,” resumed Berkeley, 
“that the great bulk of such things have 


so far been found in New Mexico and Arizona. 
But the Colonel has got hold of the rumor of 
some ruins located somewhere between the 
Green and Grand rivers, and that’s what 
we're out to investigate. We fitted out at 
Cisco four days ago and so far we've had 
no luck at all.” 


“Perhaps we can change it,’ smiled Curly. 
“We certainly owe you a whopping lot for 
helping us as you did.” 

Dean Berkeley's face lit up with swift, 
eager curiosity. “Change it?” he repeated 
quickly. “* You mean you've run across some- 


” 


thing in our line? 
“T think so. But first I'll tell you how we 


happened to get into the mess you pulled 
us out of. You ought to know just what 
you've mixed in with, and I've an idea Mr. 


Curtis is very interested in the yarn. 

“You've said it, son,’ drawled the tall 
man. “I've been doing quite some wondering 
the last hour. When you're ready, just shoot.” 

The interest of the other men was so 
apparent that Curly did not delay further, 
but at once began an account of their adven- 
tures, starting at the point where they found 
themselves lost in the Painted Desert and 
ending with that dramatic and stragic en- 
counter in the gully. When he had finished 
the men had ceased to eat and were staring 
at the boy in astonishment. 

“ Whew!” whistled Berkeley, 
stirred up a hornet’s nest that time. 
how about that peaceful dullness you 
kicking about this afternoon?” 


“You certainly 
Jack, 
were 





the boy’s shoulder. Then, 
he reached out and took it. 


without apology, 


“A translation!’ he muttered in a queer 
voice. ‘But that’s impossible! The thing’s 
never been done. And yet—.” He looked 


up suddenly, his face aflame. “It's in 
Spanish!” he exclaimed. “It doesn’t seem 
possible; but if it is, Graham, you've made 


the discovery of the century. 
“But what does it say?” stammered Curly 
dazedly. “ What's it all about?” 


““My Spanish isn’t good enough for this,” 
Berkely returned. “It’s in a beastly crabbed 
hand. As nearly as I can tell it seems tuo 


be a description of the hiding place of some- 
thing. If only there were an English trans- 
lation —. 

“It’s here!’ he exclaimed a moment later, 
holding up a much frayed sheet. “Just a 
minute while I read it.” 

“IT don’t believe it,” he said in a low tone, 
when he had finished reading. “It — it 
sounds real, but it can’t be true —it simply 
ean’t!” 


In the pause that followed Curtis moved 
impatiently and one of the men _ coughed. 
“Suppose you let us have the yarn,” Curly 


suggested. ‘“*‘ We’re rather anxious. 

Berkeley started slightly. “Oh!” he said, 
staring around the circle like a man aroused 
from sleep. “TIT beg your pardon. I—I 
didn’t realize you were waiting. This thing 
is so extraordinary —.” His eyes again sought 
the paper in his hand. “I think I'd _ better 
read it to you. It’s a translation of the 
Spanish document, and that in turn contains 
the gist of an Aztec manuscript written near!y 
four hundred years ago. It’s all so utterly 
amazing and—well, when you've heard it 
you'll understand why it floored me. 


(To be continued in January Boys’ Lire.) 
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As he neared Haystack, everything became 
more distinct. He could see the pyramid of 
rocks round the old spar on the highest ledge. 
He could see his cabin, with its windows 
staring on each side of the door. All seemed 
desolate and forbidding in the gray dawn. 

As he came nearer, he saw that he was 
moving steadily up the shore. Haystack split 
the tide into two currents, north and south; 
he was going north, and going fast. Unless 
he swum hard, he would miss the island 
altogether. 


B ERT roused to fierce effort. His will was 

as strong as it had been an hour before, 
but the cold sea had sapped his powers. He 
had to stop frequently to rest; but the tide 
never stopped. The keg held him back. Yet 
without its support he would have sunk in 
twenty feet. 

The northwest point of Haystack was only 
a few rods away. If Bert missed that, it 
meant goodbye to everything. The best he 
could expect would be a lingering death in 
the cold, gray sea beyond. 

His eyes measured the distance. Yes, he 
was gaining; he would make it. Suddenly a 
fearful cramp seized his right thigh; another 
attacked his left. Hanging over the keg, he 
writhed in agony, while the island raced west. 
As the pain lessened, he struck out feebly. 
Too late; the point was sweeping by. 

He remembered two narrow, slippery spurs 
of ledge running off under water. They were 
his only chance now. He dropped his feet; 
but they touched nothing. The tide must be 
too high. 

His toes struck something hard. The ledge! 
Red-hot iron could not have roused him 
quicker. He could feel the barnacles grit and 
lI 








T intervals, the Clown howled mourn- 
fully and after each howl the negro so 
quickened his pace that when they 

reached the road the Clown was having diffi- 
culty in keeping up with him. Indeed the 
negro was having a hard time to restrain him- 
self from breaking into a run. 

Forgetting for a moment his role of the 
devil, he panted, “ Hey there, not so fast.” 

Like a flash, the negro realized he had 
been tricked and, hurdling the low fence at 
the roadside, started off across a field like 
a seared rabbit. 

Bang! went the Clown’s gun and a charge 
of bird shot whistled above the fugitive’s head 
bringing him to a halt. 

“None o’ that,” roared the Clown. “ You 
come back here and march right into town 
ahead of me, or I'll fill you as full of 
holes as a piece of Swiss cheese.” 

Muttering savagely under his breath, the 
negro obeyed. Ten minutes later they reached 
the sheriff's house. 

“Oh, Mr. Walden! Mr. Walden!” the 
Clown called. 

Finally a window on the second floor banged 
open and a head was thrust out. 
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Quantrell of the 
Santa Fe Trail 


E (Concluded from Page 17) 
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*“*Good boy!" he exclaimed, rising and throw- 
ing a fringed arm around Tuck’s neck. “ You 
did fine. A boy like you ought to be out 
on the other side of the border. How'd you 
like to take the gold trail?” 

“The gold trail!’’ cried Tuck. 
‘gimme a chance?” 

“Well, I'm going with Jim Coulter’s party 
next week, and Jim’s looking for wagon 
drivers. Don’t suppose he’s keen for taking 
boys but he’ll take you if I say so.” 

“IT guess you'll have to go, Tuck,” said 
Widow Simms with a sigh. “I can get along 
without him now, mister, because I’m going 
to move to Independence. I don’t know you 
nor nothing about you, but I’d bet my last 
dollar you're all right.” 

“Ever hear of Jeff Quantrell, ma’am?” 

“The trader? Quantrell of the Santa Fe 
Trail?” 

“That’s me. Though the old trail won’t 
see me any more for many a long year, 
I'm thinking. This California gold fever’s 
got into my bones.” 

As he tipped back in his chair the two 
thugs, the widow and her son stared at him 
fascinated. To Tuck this man was like a 
god. Who on that border had not heard of 
him? Tales of his exploits were told in every 
household. 

“Gosh!” Tuck muttered, thrilling with ex- 
citement. “Gosh! I’m going with Quantrell 
of the Santa Fe trail.” 
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Before Light 


(Concluded from Page 9) 
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break under his heels, as he battled for a 
footing. Then the current swept him gently 
but irresistibly off. 

Bert choked. For just a moment he hung 
limply over the buoy. Then his fighting grit 
came back. Hope was not utterly lost. He 
had one more chance. 

His toes brushed the second ledge .. . 
scraped partly over it... caught... hung. 
There he must make his final fight; would it 
be Gettysburg or Waterloo? 

Leaning forward, balancing and_ twisting 
desperately to keep his footing, scooping the 
water toward his body with closely pressed 
fingers, Bert struggled toward the weed- 
covered ledge only thirty feet away. Millions 
of tiny hands all over him seemed to be trying 
to push and pull him off the rock. He re- 
sisted, skating his feet quickly over the 
smooth, slimy spots, crunching down hard on 
the rough patches of barnacles. Again and 
again the cramp tied painful knots in his 
thighs. With set teeth he bore it in silence. 

Foot by foot he tottered in; inch by inch 
the water shoaled. The weight of the light 
keg bowed him forward. It was easier to let 
it float. At last he was crawling on his hands 
and knees. Sheer will alone kept his strength 
always a little greater than the pull of the 
current. But his fate was in doubt every 
second, till he tumbled headlong out on the 
seaweed. 

That forenoon the fishing smack Mertie P., 
running before the storm to Porter’s Harbor, 
saw his signal smoke, and took him aboard. 
Three days later Bert recovered the Myra 
from a lobsterman who had picked her up; 
and the next week he and his brother Nathan 
went out to Little Haystack, and came back 
with a full fare of cod and haddock. 








‘“* What the blazes do you want?” glowered 
the sheriff. 

“It’s Stone from the Academy. I caught 
the fellow that tried to set fire to the school 
barn. Come on down, will you?” 

The window slammed shut and a moment 
later the sheriff opened the door, slipped a 
pair of handcuffs on the wrists of his pris- 
oner, and then, looking at the Clown, began 
to roar with laughter. 

“Oh! Oh!” he chortled, “Gee! I thought 
at first you were a jack-o-lantern. Some dis- 
guise. Say son,” he added, “this has been 
a good night’s work for you. There’s a 
hundred dollars reward offered for the cap- 
ture of this bird.” 

“What!” gasped the Clown. 

“Sure thing. We've wanted him for two 
months. Come down to court in the morning.” 

“ Before ten?.” 

““T guess we can pay you by then. What’s 
the rush?” 

“Well, you see,” said the Clown, “I start 
for a Christmas house-party at eleven.” 

“T’m sure it'll be all right,” replied the 
sheriff as he closed the door. 


TOLMAN 
Under the 
Southern Cross 


= (Concluded from Page 76) 





“This is Christmas,’ said Redfern, his voice 
jubilant. “It is the time for peace. They 
shall have the tree. They have been already 
taught their lesson. Now they shall taste for- 
giveness.” 

“Then you'd better blow out the candles, 
Ted, an’ save ‘em for later,” said his father. 

Ted stayed in the church while the rest went 
out. A thought struck him and he selected a 
record. 

Redfern and Freeman were standing a little 
apart. . 

From the church came the sound of boyish 
voices, the choir of the cathedral in proces- 
sional: 

“ Hark the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the newborn King. 

“Some Christmas!"’ said Freeman. There 
ought to be a special star about tonight, seems 
to me, Mr. Redfern.” 

“Look,” said the missionary. 

He pointed to where, high above the Mission 
House, gleaming golden, hung the Southern 
Cross. 

Ted came out of the church into the wonder- 
ful tropical darkness and saw the two men 
standing silently gazing up into the blue black 
night sky. He too gazed upward and as he 
beheld the glittering cross of stars swung 
aloft in the heavens he felt a tightness in his 
throat and an emotion he could hardly sup- 
press. Truly it was a wonderful Christmas. 
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Some of the Subjects 





Aeroplane 
Travel 
Trapping 
Swimming 
Success in 
Business 
Winter Hiking 
Sea Scouting 
Big Game 
Hunting 
Carpenter 
Work 
Canoe Cruising 
Camping 
Motion Pictures 
Indian Life 





Some of the Contributors of this 





year’s new 
TT 


President Wilson 
General Pershing 
Cabinet Members 
Governors of 
States 
General Goethals 
Frank A. 
Vanderlip 
Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell 
Dan Beard 
William Heyliger 
Irving Crump 
“ Rocky Mountain 
Bill” Sewall 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday 
and Many Others 


SCOUTS’ 
YEAR 
BOOK 


All-Ways the Biggest Boys’ Book of the Year 





volume. 


It contains no 


alone. 


ing, 
Robert 
Members, 
Everything in 


jects. 


Year Book. 


IGGER, better, 

esting than ever! 
Young America flocks in ever in- 
creasing numbers to the book- 
sellers who display this unusual 
It is the boys’ hand book, 
story book and guide, all in one. 
less 
ripping stories—any one of which 
is worth the price of the book 
Then there are articles and 
messages by such famous men as 
President Wilson, General Persh- 
Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Baden-Powell, 
Governors of States. 
which you are 
interested, from aviation to camp- 
ing, from business to sport, is cov- 
ered by men who know their sub- 
You can’t find as much of 
interest to you in many a library 
as you will find in the Boy Scouts’ 


Edited by 


FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 


more inter- 


Each year | Pictures in abundance 
including 
some corking scout 
pictures in color 


than fifteen — 
Ripping stories 





Articles surpassing the 
usual Year Book 

: standard 

Sir 

Cabinet 





Several personal greet- 
ings from the great 
leaders of our 
day 





Caution your booksell- 
ers to reserve a 
copy for you 








Price: $200 net per copy 





35 West 32nd Street 


Order “The Boy Scouts’ Year Book” from Your Bookseller or 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York 
By mail $2.20 
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The “ Jinted’’ Snake 

Our tent was pitched on the shore of Choc- 
taw Bayou, Tensas Parish, La., and we were 
sitting round a dying fire waiting for bed time. 
There was just enough light to show ‘the long 
trailing Spanish moss that hung from the trees, 
and now and then give a glimpse of the inky 
black waters of the bayou. Our talk had 
covered rattlesnakes and cottonmouths, king 
snakes, blue runners and the various kinds of 
snakes which people tell about but never see — 
hoop snakes, that take their tails in their 
mouths and roll about; ribbon snakes which 
are ten or twelve feet long and no thicker than 
a sheet of paper, and whip snakes which lash 
their prey to death. 

Suddenly the cook who was putting the final 
polish on his last pan, turned toward us and 
asked : 

“Any of you gemmans ever seen a jinted 
snake?” 

He was a very old negro and he told his 
stories so plausibly and with such an air of 
absolute truth it always made them interesting 
and we encouraged him to talk. 

“This yere jinted snake,” he said, “ you can 
bust all to pieces and when you goes away, he 
jines hisself together again and goes on bout 
his business same as if nothing had happened. 
And you can’t fool that snake "bout how he 
goes together either, cause once I tried it. 
He looks just like a blue runner, there ain't 
no difference at all in the way they look to 
you. 

“Once way back before the war, I killed a 
blue runner; just afterwards I come on an- 
other snake and I thought he was a blue 
runner too, but as soon as I hit him, and saw 
him break up, I knew he was a jinted snake, 
and I thought I'd try to fool him, so I went 
back and got the blue runner and sliced him 
up — then I mixed the pieces with the bits of 
the jinted snake and when I got through there 
wasn't no way to tell which was which. 

“Then I hid behind some dewberry bushes 
and watched to see what was going to happen. 
But I didn’t fool that jinted snake, no sah, 
pretty soon his head kinder raised up, and 
wiggled first to one piece, and then to another 
and I knew he was saying to hisself, ‘ Dat 
ain't me, and dat ain’t me,’ till pretty soon 
he come to the right piece and I speck he say 
*Dat’s me,” ‘cause he jint right on. 

“Well, he kept that up till he was all 
together and then he gave hisself one look 
over, to see if everything’s all right, and 
crawled off in the cane to catch a frog to brace 
hisself up with; and there was dat blue runner 
pieces right where I put ’em.” 

From THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK. 

Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews (D. Apple- 

ton & Co.). 





Opening the Iron Trail. 

“We can get atop that telegraph pole, and 
see everything.” 

“Which pole?” panted George. 

“The one with the flag on it.” 

“ How'll we do it?” 

“Shin up and sit on the cross-arm. It’s 
right over the place.” 

George, following Terry, scrambled up the 
pole and squirmed the rest of the way to the 
cross-arm. “Say! This is shore. great. 
Where's the place for the last spike, now?” 

“Square below. It'll be solid gold. I saw 
it. Seven inches long, with a nugget for a 
head, and worth $400. It’s from California, 
for President Stanford to drive. And there’s 
another, not so big, for Vice-President Durant. 
I saw the last tie, too, and it’s a dandy —all 
polished like mahogany, with a silver plate 
tacked to it and holes ready for the spikes. 
Arizona and Nevada and Idaho are giving 
silver spikes —” 

“IT know,” George interrupted. “I read the 
whole program in the Ogden paper. The gov- 
ernors are to make speeches, and so are the 
U. P. and C. P. folks; and the telegraph line’s 
connected up with Harry’s operator’s outfit so 
that bells will strike out East and on the 
Coast when the last spike’s driven. Chicago 
and New York and Boston and Washington 
and New Orleans and St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia will all be notified at the same time by 
Omaha, and Sacramento and San Francisco 
will get it direct. And old 119, and old Jupiter 
of the C. P., will touch noses.” 

"“ It's a boss place to see from, anyhow,” 
observed Terry. 
From OPENING THE IRON TRAIL. 

By Edwin L. Sabin (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.). 


The Wonder of War in the Holy Land. 

It is one thing to read about going into a 
city of enemies. It is another thing to do it. 

Cold chills crept along the boy’s back. 

The streets were filled with soldiers. Crowds 
jostled each other in the incredibly narrow 
streets. They pressed closer. Many faces 
were threatening. The trotting horses were 
slowed down to a walk. 

The engineer was well known in Bagdad and 
one word began to simmer through the crowd. 
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* Inglezy!" 

The engineer spoke to the boy in an aside, 

“Don’t hold back your horse, David. What- 
ever you do, don’t let him stop. If you have 
to ride through the crowd, ride through. If 
you have to ride over it, ride over. Keep your 
seat and your head and just ride on.” 

A fanatic threw up his arms and shrieked, 
in high-pitched Turkish. 

“Ugly!” said the engineer, in an undertone, 
“ Watch out, boy!” 

The crowd surged forward. One man threw 
himself directly in the path of the engineer's 
horse. 

A touch of the spur, a lift on the bridle and 
the good horse reared. The descending hoofs 
fell and one struck full on the man’s shoulder, 
hurling him to the street. 

The engineer looked neither to the right nor 
to the left. He rode on over. 

Angry cries rang behind, and once there was 
a clash of knives. 

“Don’t look back, David,”’ came the warn- 
ing, “ride straight on.” 

From THE WONDER OF WAR IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co.). 


Lost With Lieutenant Pike. 

““My lads,” spoke the lieutenant, when the 
door had been closed again, “ this is the second 
time that I have been approached by spies, 
on the march. On the first occasion I assumed 
to yield, and contented the rascal by giving 
into his keeping a leaf or two copied from 
my journal — which in fact merely recounted 
the truth as to our number and our setting 
forth from the Missouri river. The fellow 
could not read, and is treasuring the paper, 
for the eyes of the governor. If I am tg be 
plagued this way, I fear that my baggage or 
person may be searched, and my records ob- 
tained by our long toil be stolen. Accordingly 
I shall trust in you, knowing that you will not 
fail me. I have decided to distribute my im- 
portant papers among you, that you may carry 
them on your persons, out of sight.” 

So he did. 

“They'll be ready for you when you want 
‘em, cap'n, sir,’ Freegift promised, as the men 
stowed the papers underneath their shirts. 
“If the Spanish want ‘em, they'll have to take 
our skins at the same time.” 

“That they will,” was the chorus. 

“To the boy here I consign the most im- 
portant article of all,”’ pursued the lieutenant, 
“because he is the least likely to be molested. 
It is my journal of the whole trip. If that 
were lost, much of our labors would have 
been thrown away. I can rely on you to keep 
it safe, Stub?” 

“Yes, sir.” And Stub also stowed away his 
charge — a thin book with stained red covers, 
in which the lieutenant had so _ frequently 
written, at night. 

From LOST WITH LIEUTENANT PIKE. 

By Edwin L. Sabin (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 


The Boy Vigilants of Belgium. 

Bob clutched his arm and cut off his words. 
He was pointing with a trembling finger in the 
direction of the crowd. ‘“ They're rounding up 
another batch of boys to take to Germany!” 
he whispered hoarsely. 

Egmont’s face turned pale, and his hands 
trembled. The reason for the crowd was ap- 
parent to both of them. The soldiers were 
searching every house on the street, taking a 
census of boys old enough to work, and cor- 
ralling them in a bunch on one side of the 
street. While a company of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets guarded them, an officer and three 
others were making a_ house-to-house visit. 
The cries of people could be heard a _ block 
away. 

Bob turned swiftly and glanced behind him. 
They could not reach their home without pass- 
ing the searchers. To attempt it in the face 
of the mob would be foolhardy. 

** We can’t go on,” he whispered. ‘* We must 
go back and hide somewhere until after dark. 
They may take us. They may be searching 
for us.” 

Egmont nodded his head, and 
“The Chokiers. We can go there.” 

“Yes, but we must hurry!” 

They wheeled and started to retrace their 
footsteps, but to their surprise and horror they 
came face to face with another squad of 
soldiers, headed by a young officer. They had 
closed in behind them to guard that end of the 
street. 

From THE BOY VIGILANTES OF BELGIUM. 
By George E. Walsh (The Century Co.). 


Blind Trails. 

He was aroused by a sudden roar from Kim 
and by feeling him leap away. He sat up and 
reached for his revolver. The fire had gone 
out and the cavern was as black as a dungeon. 
Kim was at the mouth, hurling menace at 
something beyond in the storm. The blizzard 
was raging more furiously than ever. 

“What is it, Kim?” cried Hal. 


whispered. 
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Opening the Iron Trail. By Edwimr L. 
Sabin. Ill. Svo. $1.35. (Postage extra.) 

The always picturesque and at the same 
time living subject of the real events in the 
growth of this nation this tale of the lay- 
ing of the first railroad across our country 
is calculated to take its place as a favorite 
with boy readers. . 

The Story of Our National Ballads. By 
c. A. Browne. Ill. S8vo. $1.50. (Post- 
age extra.) 


With the account of the origin of these 
ballads, the definite historic episode in which 


it has taken its rise is discussed by the 
author in a fashion to throw interestiag 
light on the inner turn of their events. 


Songs of the Sparish-American War and the 
World War follow those grewing from the 
earlier episodes of our national growth. 


A Peep at the Front. By Inez N. Mc- 
Fee. Ill. Svo. $1.25. ‘(Postage extra.) 

A book of the war for boys and girls with 
sufficient of its real activities told to make 
its effort as a stupendous and stern enter- 
prise realized, without including its greater 
horrors or its too complex technicalities. 


Boy Hikers Homeward Bound. By 


Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Ill. Svo. $1.25. 
(Postage extra.) 

f3eginning with simply breezy adventures 
of a hike across states, it accumulates excite- 
ment through running German spy plots to 


earth, and delivering the farms of a certain 
section from a series of barn burnings. By 


these activities they contribute their “ bit” 
during the summer, to our nation’s war 
efforts. 


Boys’ Book of Battles. By Chelsea Cur- 
tis Fraser. Ill. Svo. $1.25. (Postage 
extra. ) 

A picturesque volume of famous conflicts 
on American and European fields told with a 


mass of picturesque detail and local color 
which gives them a new vitality. Battles 
of the recent Great War complete the his- 
torical epoch covered. 

Boys’ Book of Famous Soldiers. By J. 
Walker MeSpadden. Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 
(Postage catra.) 

Stories of heroic personages of our own 
nation and the three great nations of the 


Allies. With characters of the past are fea- 
tured those which have risen to distinction 
in the late war. 


Jed’s Boy. By Warren: Lee Goss. II. 
Svo. $1.50. (Postage extra.) 

The story of an American boy in_ the 
Great War. The boy is nephew to “ Jed,” a 
character in a book of our Civil War, by the 
same author, a book which has been re- 
printed for so many years it seems destined 
to be a classic. 


THQMAS Y. CROWELL CoO. 
New York City 








Adventures that befell a Boy Scout in 
town and in the winter woods 
while solving a mystery. 


BLIND TRAILS 
By CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


HE training and knowledge and spirit gained 

in Boy Scout work are the levers of action in 
‘Blind Trails’’. Young Hal Ayres finds himself 
suddenly the man of the family, when his father 
is killed in the fire that also destroys many of 
his office records. Apparently there is nothing 
for Hal to do but close up his father’s lumber 
business, since he has no knowledge of it, pay 
off the debts, give up his cherished ambition of 
a college education, and go to work. But two 
mysterious offers for the business, which ap- 
parently has no future, arouse his curiosity, an 
unfinished letter of his father’s gives him a clue, 
and off Hal sets with his dog Kim to find his 
father’s old guide and woodsman, up in the 
north woods. Here he is tricked and attacked, 
and only his knowledge of woodcraft gained in 
Scout work and his determination and nerve 
take him safely through exciting and dangerous 
episodes. Eventually he finds his guide and 
the two solve the mystery. 


(For boys 12 to 18) 


With illustrations by G. A. HARKER 
@1.50 Net. At all Booksellers 














LITTLE, BROWN -& CO., BOSTON 
For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
New Patriotic Plays and Enter 
tuinments, Dialogues, Speake: 
Oomic Monologues, instre, 
Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Games, 

ills, ete. Suitable for all ages. Ca e free. 

T. S. DENISON & CO, Dept18 , CHICAGO, ILL 





$15.00 Value (5 Lessons $1.00) No Stamps 
Hundreds thanking us, Lessons easy. Fractions, Decimals, 
reentage, English, Punctuation, Business Letters, Ledger 
Accounts, and Civil Service. Post Office Money Order brings 
any 5 for $1.00 or any one for 25 cents. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE (Newark Branch,) 47 New Street 
Care of V. P. Miller. This wonderful offer limited. - 





The sounds seemed to indicate that the 
brave dog was about to engage in deadly com- 
bat with the unseen foe. Hal shouted a com- 
mand and, grasping the revolver, began to 
grope his way toward the pointer; Kim’s 
danger was his danger. A nameless terror 
was fighting to overcome his courage but he 
kept on until he touched the pointer’s flank. 

“ Keep still, Kim,” he ordered. 

The dog ceased his growls but only for a 
second. Apparently the thing outside came 
nearer for Hal felt Kim’s muscles grow tense, 
as if he were about to spring. Reaching up, 
the boy grasped the dog’s collar and, peering 
out into the tumult of the storm, shouted in 
as brave a voice as he could muster: 

“Stop or I'll shoot! ” 

No answer came except the groaning of the 
trees and the moan of the storm. Hal strained 
his eyes but could see nothing in the black 
surroundings. Once he fancied that a dark 
shape moved in front of the cavern; it was 
gone, however, before he was sure whether it 
was real or imaginary. 

Kim’s growls were still fierce and threaten- 
ing but they no longer had that note of immi- 
nent battle that had caused shivers of appre- 
hension to chase themselves up and down 
Hal’s spine. Finally the pointer reduced his 
clamor to a throaty rumble that occasionally 
rose to a louder challenge. 

Hal was shivering with cold yet he dared 
not build a fire lest the flames, lighting the 
shallow recess of the cave, make him a mark 
for possible bullets from the dark. He crawled 
back to his blankets, feeling a nervous dread 
that was close to panic. The unknown, mys- 
terious quality of the danger was the worst of 
it; things that he could see, he had rarely, if 
ever, feared; the unseen had monstrous ter- 
rors of its own. He sat wrapped in the blank- 
ets, with his revolver gripped tightly, waiting 
for the next move. Kim was quiet now; he 
could not see or hear him and all at once a 
great fear assailed him that some silent dis- 
aster had overtaken the dog. 

“Here, Kim,”,he called and felt great relief 
when the pointer came back and stood beside 
him. 


From BLIND TRAILS. 
By Clayton H. Ernst (Little Brown & Co.). 


—~ 


Eddie Applies the Brake. 

How the matter of signals came up, Myron 
didn't afterward recall, but it did, and it was 
exhaustively dealt with. Millard spoke of a 
case he knew of where the intricacy of the 
signals had lost an important game for a cer- 
tain high school team. “I always think the 
more simple the signal system is the better it 
is. You take the big colleges, now, Foster. 
They don’t ball the men all up with double 
numberings and ‘ repeats’ and all those silly 
tricks. They select a simple system, one that’s 
easy to learn and remember. Why, I’ve seen 
quarter-backs stutter and fumble around for 
whole minutes trying to get their signals 
straightened out. And as for the number of 
times that backs have spoiled a play because 
they didn’t get the signals right ——” Millard 
whistled eloquently. 

“Guess we won't have any trouble that 
way,”’ answered Myron complacently. ‘ Our 
system’s as simple as simple.” 

“That so? Holes and players numbered 
from left to right, eh?” 

“No, we begin at the ends.” 

“Yes, that’s a better scheme. Left end is 1, 
left tackle, 3, and so on, I suppose.” 

““No, we don’t number the players that way. 
The openings —— 

The taxi-cab stopped so suddenly that Myron 
bit his tongue over the last word as he pitched 
forward. Of course Millard described much 
the same gymnastic feat, but it is doubtful if 
Millard heard, or thought he heard, what 
Myron did in the brief instant that his head 
protruded through a front window, for Eddie 
Myron said in the brief instant that his head 


(Concluded on Page 86) 


P- . Q. Ss. T. 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
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3E~ To Boy Scouts: Below is a selected list of the kind of good 


books your great organization recommends. 


They are sold at all 


bookstores. A postcard request to The Century Co., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, will bring our new illustrated holiday 
catalogue of new books for young people. 


BOY SCOUTS IN THE 
WILDERNESS 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Two Boy Scouts put their woodcraft to a 
dangerous test and win a millionaire’s 
wager. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


BOY VIGILANTES OF 
BELGIUM By George E. Walsh 


An American boy organizes a tremendous 
secret society in Belgium and materially 
helps the King. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


FORTUNES OF WAR 


By R. H. Barbour and H. P. Holt 
A thrilling story of the sea, with two 
Maine Coast boys as the heroes. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


CURLY OF THE CIRCLE 
BAR By Joseph Bushnell Ames 


A rattling good Western story, which 
shows also how ranching is done in Texas. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


UNDER BOY SCOUT 
COLORS By Joseph B. Ames 


A peach of an outdoor adventure story, 
full of the spirit of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


INVENTIONS OF THE 
GREAT WAR By A.R. Bond 


The fascinating story of the part machin- 

ery played in the war, by the Managing 

Editor of ‘‘ The Scientific American.” 
Profusely Illustrated. $1.75 


STORIES OF THE GREAT 
WEST By Theodore Roosevelt 


Stories of the great President written 
while he was himself a rancher out West. 
16 Full-page Illustrations by Frederick 
Remington. $1.25 


HERO TALES FROM 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
True stories as thrilling as anything in 
fiction of America’s red-blooded heroes. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
NATIONS By F. A. Kummer 


A fascinating boy's history of the Great 
War from beginning to end. 
TIilustrated. $2.00 

GREEN TIMBER TRAILS 

By W. G. Chapman 

These animal and hunting stories carry 

you to the forests of the tremendous 

Upper Fur Country. 

Illustrated. $1.60 


FIELD, FOREST AND | 
FARM By J. H. Fabre 


A treasure-trove of information, in story 
form, about gardening, farming, fruit 
culture, etc. 


Illustrated. $2.50 7 


FIGHTERS FOR PEACE 
By M. R. PARKMAN 


Short, illuminating stories of the life of 
Foch, Haig, and ten other great figures of 


the war. 
Illustrated. $1.50 














TWO SPLENDID BOOKS FOR BOYS 





kills his prey and is killed in turn. 


property. 


saved from the hostile Blackfeet. 
WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. TRAPPERS 
By DR. FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 
Illustrated from Photographs loaned by U. S. Government 
$1.50 . 
Dr. Rolt-Wheeler here tells in swift and graphic strokes the work of a little- 
known branch of the United States Government. ' 
The mountain lion stalks, cat-like, across the pages of this book; the grizzly 
and the Kodiak bear charge, red-eyed, at the reader; the long-trotting timber-wolf 


This is a book of true hunting, not done only as sport, but to save lives and 


THE SHAWNEE’S WARNING 
A Story of the Oregon Trail 
By D. LANGE 
Illustrated $1.35 


A thrilling story of the Oregon Trail in 1843. We are told how two young men 
and two boys are separated from a main caravan of wagons and horsemen, but 
manage to pass safely through the country of Sioux and Crow Indians, and are finally 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 








LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 











back, and he was very proud of his personal 
apperzrance. One day young Dan Beard saw 
a horseman approaching up the road, who upon 
coming within signaling distance motioned him 
over. He found it was General Wallace, 
covered with the dust of a long horseback 
journey. General Wallace asked him if there 
was a place where he could wash up before 
presenting himself at the Beard house. Dan 
Beard said there was no place but out by the 
pump in the back yard, and so, dismounting 
from his horse, they stealthily made their way 
around through the back alley and into the 
yard, where Dan Beard carefully brushed the 
dust from his clothes and the General washed 
his face and hands and combed his hair. Then 
making his way back to his horse, the General 
mounted and came dashing up the road to 


.the front door, and pulling his horse back on 


its haunches, as if at the end of a long ride, 
he gave a hearty call for the occupants of the 
house to admit him. 














Scoutmasters and Teachers 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR TALKS WITH CRAYON PICTURES 
‘¢ Crayon and Character ’”’ tells how. 


This book has been designed to enable any person 
of ordinary thinking ability to present the great 
truths of the Gospel in a new and impressive man- 
ner. Contains talks and pictures for many special 
occasions. All you have to do is follow simple in- 
structions in producing the pictures on the black- 
board. 

Sunday School superintendents and teachers will 
find this book in valuable. 


Price $1.25. Descriptive circular on request 


MEIGS PUBLISHING CO. 
Sunday School Specialists 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








Teachers and Leaders of Boys 


Have you seen The Problems of Boyhood by 
Franklin W. Johnson? 
It is the result of practical experience in boys’ 


rk. 
It deals with the problems common to boy life. 
Just the thing for a class of high school boys. 
Cloth $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
Paper 70c, postpaid 75c 
Do you want an interesting Course in 
Bible Study? 
We can supply something that will interest the 
y of any age. 
_ Write for our descriptive circular 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5755 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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- Newest Stories for 
Boys 


(Concluded from Page 85) 


Scouts! Attention 


Here is the axe that has been 
officially recognized by National 
Scout Headquarters. - _ one 
bears the name PLU) 

Made of one-piece, spe — 
tempered steel. Will hold its 











Here Are Good Books For You, Bovs 


Full-Back Foster By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of many books for boys 





Teeveceveveneucuevennneasananenevesecevesevenesencecsuenene 


Eddie's 





mouth was but a few inches from 

















































































yron Foster was an overd 1 na‘s boy” en he eres ree “ 
Myron f an ghey an over ee “ ee — Myron’s ear. And in the part of a second that << h rough Be 
nd become the most popular boy in | it remained there it got the impression that | ioctl vy wel _ 
lilustraied, $1.50 | some one, presumably Eddie, had distinctly |]S¢ron ge hickory 
|said: “Shut up!’ That impression did not || handle, and nail- 
H | register on his brain, however, until he was | | pulling slot, 
arch: ‘ é 
The Story of Our Merchant Marine back in his seat and Eddie had released his SCOUT 
be \ By WILLIS J. ABBOT emergency brake. Then, while Eddie, in reply | M _AXE eu ye 
: i Aut “The Story of Our Navy,”’ “The Sto oO .”” ete. | to Millard’s somewhat incensed question, was | oe 
a 2 wa ay ——— a re thie at igs nny oh ‘ones ws | apologetically explaining something about a|| Price for axe, $1.50. With leath= r sheath, $2.00 
) Hh { }) { ee le cate tans aeiaves tease oe | dog that had run almost under the wheels, he | Sold by ait good hardware dealers everywhere 
* \ 4 ber « e has many illustrations showing ships and | Baga | 
ae i sai i w merchant marine It’s a fine book for boys stared startledly at the back of Eddie's head. FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., Philadiphi 
N+ Us who /ike to read of the sea, $2.50 That told him nothing, though, and he harked | 
back to the interrupted conversation to dis- 
cover what could have brought such a fiercely Big Band Catalog 
The Young Marooners By F. R. GOULDING voiced admonition from the driver, if, indeed, sent free 
eae Cg a ae ee . ~ | that admonition had not been imagined. ‘The Whatever yous need—trom a drumatick to 
This book has many of the thrills of “ Robinson Crusoe.”* Marooned shaking-up, however, had jostled memory as| ~ ieee Pirie ant Navy. Set ter 
1 island off the Florida er ome pooh he Aes tek. pitino octane = well as body, and it was Millard who supplied catalog: Liberally illustrated, fully de- 
ventures ee a lilustrated, $1.50 | the information he sought. Stabe stores everywhere. 
“~ue 7 “I didn’t see any dog,” he said huffily to LYON & HEALY 
; cE Eddi ‘Guess y imagi i Now, then, SITE. 
, , OLAF BAKER Eddie. Guess you imagined it. ’ JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Shasta of the Wolves = Foster, you were explaining about that num- 
Sh Indian baby lost in the wood bering.” $1-15-19—C. P. 749~-2964—Mail Order—(B) 
and ennai ans with | De oa “7 The life I “What numbering?” asked Myron blankly - 
pe enn ag his friends, the wild at , at i in THE YOUNG “ Forgotten?” laughed Millard.. ‘“* Why, we AVIAT Tey, 
manner. The illustrations, in color, are by Charles Livingsto “Bul one iN | MAROONERS — a a oe oe F R E 
made the cover for the November issue of Boys’ Life $1.75 NE = i CORTE Gatees member? ” Information - 
— “Oh, yes,” answered Myron thoughtful'y. 
i ’s Li “So we were. How would it do to take the 'S your idress for tull Information 
The Children : Life of the Bee Princeville Road back, Eddie? That'll give us regarding the Avietion and airplane business. ving 
annem —- acer gel abou y great opportunities now open an 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK more of ° driv — neck poster how we grovare you at home, during z spare time, to 
ho reads this book will fi ind that it is intensely interestin rome aha Pe Sete on a oe eee 
and fies with foo ee ad mation concerning the wonderful little c e: rs By Ralph Henry Barbour (Dodd, Mead & Co.). ee’ gumbain Ganon a tne 
tures who contribute to the world’s s eetness.. The book is beautift ully mmm | Dept 9087, 431 %. Dearborn St. CHI 








THE CHILDREN’S 
LIFE OF THE BEE 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


illustrated with colored 


books written 


Between the Lines on the American Front 
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niatea and a 
I 





among the best nature 
$2.00 
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ates and deserves a piace 
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Good Booksellers Sell These Good Books 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


PUBLISHERS 


story, full of exci 





ting action 


By FRANKLIN T. AMES 





olunteered, 
later, y took the 
ting front. An almost-true 

Illustrated, $1.35 


how several la 







how, 


NEW YORK 














“For That Show” 
you are getting up 


“BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS” 
By Lieut. Clifton Lisle 
contains several good plays for boys, semaphore 
signal drill, and other fine suggestions. 
Paper Binding 40 cents Cloth 75 cents 
‘““PATRIOTIC PIECES” by 
Edna D. Jones 
Has dozens of new readings and recitations of 


patriotic character, 


Paper Binding 40 cents Cloth 75 cents 


Send to us for any kin 


tainment, 


Ask for catalogue, 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


1 of play or enter- 











BOYS ! 


Boys’ s’ C lub, 


Name.. 
St. or Bx 
City and tat 


Are You a Boy 
BLI1 


Scout 


Who Said MONEY ? 
It YOU want $5, $10, or MORE 


ASK McCLURE’S 


Sign and Return this at once 


‘McClure’s ’ Magazine 
25 West 44th St., 


New York City 


| 35 Miles 


| is record 


| 
| 











NO 


RTAIJAND SKI 


ONOUNCED SHEE” 











For the 
Greatest Winter Sport 
SKIING 


Write for Catalog 
Ski, Toboggans, Snow 
Shoes 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


Hampden Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn, 





Boys, Build thisCar. This nifty little 
car driven by gusoline motor, can be 
built by any boy. Parts are furnshed 
by us and are very cheap: Send 
26¢ for building plans and price 
list of parts showing how to 
buiid this lad’s car 






per hour 


of this 





SYPHER MFG. CO. 
122 Warren Street 
TOLEDO QHIO 












TENOR Bad Deemer 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 

jis in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandol'n, 
kulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
poem _ Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
harge. Complete outfit free, Write gow. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 87 CHICAGO, ILL, 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
WIRELESS 


et with a wave length range of 170 to 2500 
Think of owning and operating a set that 
you built yourself. Save ‘mone y and gain practical 
experience Complete, full-size blue-print, instruc- 
tions, and information of where to buy parts, and 
cost. Send $1.00. Write to day and get started. 


K. & G. Wireless Supply Co, 
152 Chambers St. New York City. 


Receiving 
metres. 





electrical,rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed- -wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting. wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


AmericanSteel&WireCo. = "*ciz.v.5,8 5 


CHICAGO. 






















On Nature’s Trail 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


suvvenevenenennueuentien = 


how some of those formations could have been 
made, but some of them may be puzzled out, 
and solving the problem is always entertaining 
and more so than finding the answer to word 
riddles. 

We all love snow and ice. The learned 
scientist tells us it dates back to the earliest 
history of the human race, and I have never 
yet known a boy who did not like to make a 
snow fort or an ice house. But I have known 
many boys who are perfectly content to erect 
an ice house and leave it unfurnished. An 
ordinary dwelling, as everybody knows, has 
furniture and decorations. Then why leave 
the walls of the house made of ice pertectly 
bare? Gather from the fringes of the brooks 
and other places the bountiful supply of Jack 
Frost’s decorations and you will soon learn 
much of the wonderful arts of his. 


Note the Protection of the Winter Buds 

Scouts journeying through the winter woods 
will find it interesting to examine the buds 
that are coated with a waxy, varnishlike cover- 
ing. These are especially notable on the horse- 
chestnut and the balsam fir. Others are pro- 
tected against sudden changes of temperature 
by a covering of a downy or woolly material 
which undoubtedly has somewhat the same 
effect and value as the fur on animals. It is 
perhaps more to protect from sudden changes 
than for any other reason that the gardener 
wraps his rosebushes with straw. Many pupae 
of moths are covered with silk and are known 
as cocoons. In these silky homes all sorts of 
pupae pass the winter. 


When You Grow Up 


(Concluded from Page 38) = 


Suvewurenvuneeceeevsceevoceevssneceoncseevevseencyeeenoceenenseersverestaneenenenetonnterttensaatt 


important work of conservation, 216 of whens 
are engineers and chemists. 

The United States Mint and Assay Service 
is another opportunity for students of metal- 
lurgy. There are government mints at Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco, and an Assay Office at Carson City, 
Nevada. Positions as apprentice are open to 
men between 18 and 24 years of age who are 


graduates in metallurgy or mechanical engi- 
neering from technical schools of recognized 
standing. The applicants must present cer- 


tificates showing length of time spent in school, 
studies pursued, and special qualifications, 
together with a thesis upon some topic relating 


to metallurgy, mechanical engineering, or 
chemistry. 

An apprentice may serve three years, on 
completion of which term he i: eligible for 


appointment to any position in the department 
in which his apprenticeship has been served. 


They are paid $3.50 a day the first year, $4.00 
the second, and $4.50 the third. There are 
418 competitive positions in the Mint and 
Assay Service. 


Information concerning government positions 
can be obtained from the Civil Service Commis- 


sion. at Wasbington, D. C. There are many 
good opportunities for young engineers in the 
various departments. 





























NORTHLIGHT Ac" ‘42 
HOCKEY SKAYES 

Made byan Expert for Experts. Used , 
and recommended by them every- 

where. The very acme of the skate Ld 
makers’ art. If not at your deal- 
er's send his name and 
get catalog and rules of 
Hockey without cost. 















* 
Dollars in Hares 
We pay $7.00 to $9.50 a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 


teed high grade stock and | 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, | 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 


and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
309 H Broadway New York 











C ourse For 25¢ 


A complete course covering Wireless and Radio 
sent you in 6 well printed booklets. Make your 
own Dynamos, Batteries. Motors, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, Licht Coils, Current Reverser. Lg maging 
arieen by a Navy Radio expert. On 5 cents. 
A. B. LA MOTTE, 549 E. 43rd St., Chicago, i. 








GREAT FUN! BIG MONEY! 
Raise squabs. Build a business. 
Easy by the Purina Plan. Free 
circular tells how Purina Pigeon 
Feed grows them quick. Start now. 
RALSTON PURINA CO. 
Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Purina Poultry and Pigeon Feeds. 








BOYS & 
cis) Earn Xmas Money 
Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package contains 


Cards and Tags, Selifor 10c 
»$1. We trustyou 
» Beverly,Mass 


48 assorted Xmas Seals, 
each. When sold send us $1.50and keep 
CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 


ASS PINS-RINGS - 


> om wana FACTORY To you 
OUR NEW G WITH 600 OF THE 
‘LATEST uP- TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


packages of ART CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell 10c 
$1.50 and KEEP ONE DOLLAR 
Key S—Nov. 











Send for 25 
package When sold send us 
We trust you. Don't delay; write today 








S. A. Neubecker, 961 E. 23rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RAISE RABBITS on 

PROFITS 

Quickly made. We stock and show you 


where to market all one’ oh for $3 to $25 each. 

our beautiful illustrated bock, COMMON 

SE NSE RABBIT RAISING & Prospectus tells 
64 page rabbit magazine 10c: both 15¢ 

RON FREE STAHL’S OUTDOOR E Re 
RISE co.,  714Gumbel | Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


W784 CLASS PINS. 
Bas Two catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin 


shown here with any letters, numerals, or 
colors. Sterling Silver = — Gold Plate. 
80 cents each or $3.00 per Z, 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 856 Gooner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa 


RINGS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 

















NS OU can “chin” U 


yourself with 
| thebestof them. 
But — Oh Boy !— | 
the strain on buttons | 
and muscles with an 
underwaist on ! | 








Kazoo “ gives” to 
every move. Easy 

to wear — impossi- Ml 
ble to wearout. It’s | 
the manly thing — 
a regular suspender 
like Dad’s. 


























At Boys’ Clothing and 

Furnishing Depts., or 

write us. 75¢ and $1.00 
ADJUSTABLE (In Canada 20c more) 
BUCKLE 


Send for our “ 
booklet 7. 


reason why” 


“For Real Boys” 


AVaily 


-S. PAT. OFF 


A Support fr Pants 222 Hose 
Ages 4 tol8 


REG.u 





HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
694 Broadway, at 4th St., New York 








How Many Miles 
have you ridden 


on those bike tripsto camp—back 
and forth to “meets’’—all around 
the ccuntryside where a fellow 
wants to know distances? Geta 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 


and your eer! s right there from 
always easy r reading, Tom 
‘ Registers up 
black _ Noid on D hite Bt 
tentha of: a pa. id by all dealers, 
or— 


THE VEEDER MFC. CO., 27 Sargeant St 

















FACTORY: -TO-RIDER 


~ = SA VES and pave $10 to EY ona 
) \Vtaasle bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval and 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
™ smal! advance over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices, 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, 





















low. prices and 


R ange or & og terms. A postalbrings every 
Lighted . CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept.H17. Chicago 








Photographic 
Contest Winners 


seas neeinensrnaney 


Herereanennearnnnernny 
Teveerenenenenenenenceeneeceee 





First Prize awarded to Scout Frank Damico 
for picture No. 5, entitled ‘“ Just Like That! ” 


1. ‘‘Happy Christmas,” Scout Executive 
Lawrence Harris, Hammond, Ind. 2. Eagle's 
Nest, Scoutmaster B. F. Stout, Springfield 


Center, Box 7, Ellet, Ohio. 38. “I Don’t Know 
Where I'm Going, But I'm On My Way,” Scout 
Executive Clinton W. Kelly, Everett, Wash. 
4. The Pelican Pond, George L. Clarke, 219 
Blackstone Blvd., Providence, R. I. 5. “ Just 
Like That!” Frank Damico, 582 Stanley St., 
New Britain, Conn. 6. ‘*Many Happy Re- 
turns.” Scout Executive Lawrence Harris, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 7. The Bird’s Bath, E. G. Eggle- 
ston, 17 Lake View Terrace, Rochester, N. Y. 

Among The Things Scouts Can Do, Assistant 
Scoutmaster Hubert Landgraf, 120 Ninth St., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 9. Whose Coming For a 
Drive? James C. Cumming, 6360 Sherman St., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 10. Signalling 
From India, Scout T. Rangiah, 88 Ponnappa 
Mudali St., Vepery, Madras, India. 11. Play- 
ing Circus, Harold R. Zimmerman, Daytona, 
Florida. 12. Buckeye Lake, Scoutmaster G. F. 
Morgan, Troop 1, Athens, Ohio. 13. Coffee and 
Cream, Walter F. Hoffman, 3328 Barker Ave., 
Williamsbridge, N. Y. C. 14. Canoeing in 
Canada, Harold F. Beaver, 79 Second Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 15. The B. S. A. Sea- 
scout Schooner ‘“ Nalcone,”’ Carl Wills, 14 East 
Walton St., Muskegan, Mich. 16. ‘* Laddie,” 
Chas. S. Henslee, Lock Box 415, Franklin, Ohio. 
17. Camouflage, Perry Newton, 455 Ninth Ave. 
South, Fargo, N. D. 18. Fire Drill, Scout T. 
Rangiah, 38 Ponnappa Mudali St., Vepery, 
Madras, India. 19. Morning Mist, H. Frank, 
Little Ferry, N. J. 20. Raquette Lake, N. Y., 
Henry Carlin, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 21. Boys, 
Walter F. Hoffman, 3328 Barker Ave., Wil- 
liamsbridge, N. Y. C. 22. Camp Kitchen, Scout 
Executive Lawrence Harris, Hammond, Ind. 
23. Scout Bridge in Indiana, Scout Executive 
Lawrence Harris, Hammond, Ind. 24. And in 
Hawaii Where the Sticks are Few, Scout Execu- 
tive W. H. Hutton, Armory Building, Hono- 
lulu, - Hawaii. 


- 


Photographic Contest Rules _ 


These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered or re- 
turned. 


1. Pictures must be related to Scouting di- 
rectly or indirectly. 


Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly : Animal and other nature 


studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the editor before the 10th of the second month 
preceding the date of publication; that, is, 
pictures for the January contest must reach 
us before November 10. The competition is 
open to ali readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

8. Name and address of senders should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send 
letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one con- 
testant judged the best and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted and 
published. 

Photographs accepted and published become 
the property of BOYS’ LIFE. 


Rules for Short Story Contest’ 

Read the following rules carefully and ob- 
serve them; if your contribution does not con- 
form to the rules it will not be considered: 

1. For the best story, essay or article on 
one of the following subjects: Scouting, Na- 
ture, Camping, Athletics or School, submitted 
by a reader of BOYS’ LIFE each month, a 
prize of $5.00 will be given. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eigh- 
teen years of age may compete. 

3. Stories, essays or articles must be not 
over 1500 words in length. 

4. Manuscripts must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
only, and folded, not rolled. Any manuscript 
difficult to decipher will be thrown out of the 
contest. 

5. The name and address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for its return should 
be enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accom- 
panied will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must reach us by the tenth 
of the second month preceding the date of 
issue; that is, a story for the January contest 
should reach us before November 10. 

8. The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will act as 
judges of the manuscripts submitted. 

9. The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will not be 
responsible for any manuscript submitted in 
one of these contests. 
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KEDPHONE 


TRADE MARK 





BOYS! GIRLS!! 


The ‘“‘ Kidphone” 


practical, durable, superior telephone. 


GROWN-UPS!!! 


is sold as a toy, but it is more than a toy, it is a 


it is much smaller and 


Altho’ 


weighs much less( receiver weighs 140z.) it talks better than the one you're 


used to. 


The idea of operation is different, it is based upon the correct 


theory of voice transmission, introducing to America for the first time a 


far-reaching scientific principle, only recently perfected. 
all sorts of purposes— in the house, in the play-room, on 


in games, etc. 


Can be used for 
“*Scout’’ duty 


Ingenious! Instructive! Fascinating! 


AN ALL YEAR ’ROUND CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


PRICE $10 
at your electrical dealer’s, department store, or from us direct 


Department G 
AMERICAN THERMOPHONE COMPANY 


114-116 BEDFORD STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 











will see thousands of 
pictures — one of the 
the great fun game 


SCOUT a game 


Uncle! Sam 


Send 50c for a pre- 
paid pack of the cards 
and be one or ateam 
of two as agents 
to sell the game. 
Large profits. 


and you 
these 


LOOK 


Boy Scouts and wide 
awake boys will be glad to 
know here is a chance to 
make some money to buy 
an outfit or other things 
they want. 

Those who are 
not Boy Scouts, 
this will help 
get their uni- 
form and 
be one. 















Address; J. MILTON WILLARD, Dept. B, Streator, Illinois 











WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS! 


An Aeroplane He Can Fly and Keep Flying! 
The only continuously soaring model, battle- 
ship gray body, carved propeller, rubber tires. 


A dandy. 21 in. long. Sent postpaid for 
$2.50. Model monoplanes, same size, $1.00, 
$1.45 and $2.00. Aluminum propeller, 7 in. 
long, 50c. A beautiful derk knife. 


AMERITOY CO., 
6 Bridge St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mount 
Birds 
and Animals. 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds of 
Be animals, game heads, ete. Be your own taxiderm- 
ist. Decorate y your home with beautiful trophies or make 
big money Going | faxidors work for others. Go in busi- 
ness yourself—cl a month during spare ae 


Yes, $2000 is an 

a Year currance. You can now learn 

ay art of taxidermy easily, guick/y and perf right 
Wi our home Today i — a! ¥s mail. 


rite T: oday i. We e wl send oy you fall iP parton 


lars of our wonderf: 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 1646 Eh Elwood Ble 


























| eee What is The Wireless 
. Saying? ee 


You may know. You may listen 
fy) to it--entertaining, thrilling, ro- 
mantic, practical--leading into one 
of the best vocations: the Electrical 
Industry. Approved by parents. 
Send roc Today for Book 
Catalogue L of Complete desc ript ion of how to 


> |. construct an efficient yet inexpensive 
Brande: Head Aerial and Reeeiving Set, that may be 


sets Sent Jor made by anyone ‘dag fair ability and a 
4e postage. few ordinary tools. Contains code, list 
of stations, full instructions for installing and operating, 
and material necessary. Get the “‘time’’ each noon from 
Washington ; Jewelers can adjust their chronometers by 
it. Hear the talk from the airmen, the ships, the Gov- 
ernment stations: the weather signals, the land stations, 
and from your friends who have transmitting outfits. 
Brandes Headsets are famous for their mate ‘hed 
tone, their clearness and their distance. lL ‘sed/by 
experts everywhere. Buy a Brandes and yowll 
always use a Brandes, 


Cc. BRANDES 32 Union Sq., New York 
Inc. Room 816 


Wireless Receiver Specialists 











REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 





The Depot Quartermaster, U. 
has ordered thousands of this model for 
the new army. They are finished to hare 
monize with the khaki uniforms. 

Send us $4.25 and we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If you are 
not pleased, return the Bugle and we will 
immediately refund your money. 

Bugle can be sent to you by mail if 
postage is included. Weight when packed, 
1 lb. 9 oz. 


Grand Rapids Band Instrument Co. 


1602 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers Band Instruments 

















Copy this Sketch 


and det" 8 see what you can do with 
ft. Cartoonists and illustrators earn 
from $30.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week. Many vpportunities are open- 
u s. My practical course 
ef individual lessons by mail will 


the work 
boys ints whic’ ch will show the pos- 
Oitiition for YOU. State your age. 


The Landon School 2° fizzeorine 
1496 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, O 
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A 7 HE power of music to inspire and bind together was well illustrated in the ** Jackie Band.” Hun- 


mutual advantage and the profit of their members. 


and Orchestras have been developed among the members of such organizations with the aid of Conn 
Instruments. 

al benefits of no small proportions await other similar organizations who are interested in 
the creation and development of a spirit of harmony in thought and action within their organizations. 


66 T TAKE this occasion to tell you of the genuine pleasure and perfect 
satisfaction your New Wonder Model instruments, used by the members of 
my Band, have given me. 

“In our extended engagement at the New York Hippodrome, your instruments 
have had a splendid opportunity to display their merits, and they have fully 
demonstrated their worthiness of the Grand Prize and Gold Medal of Honor given 
them by the Jury of Awards at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

During our pleasant engagement at the Exposition I had occasion to note the various 
bands and orchestras there engaged, and the Conn instruments seemed to be in evidence 
everywhere. Particularly was this the case where high grade musicians were engaged. 
he new model Conn instruments enhance the musical value of any organization to a marked 


degree, and the members of my organization fully accord with me. 
The Conn. Ltd. has created a high standard of excellence for Band Instruments, a standard worthy of emu- 


lation, if possible, by other makers. 


Very sincerely, 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA.” 
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The Famous 
THE organization and successful training of the “ Jackie Band” is one of the most 


remarkable of Lieut. Sousa’s achievements. Its members were recruited from all 


walks of life — many of them wholly unfamiliar with music and musical instruments — 


and yet in a few short months Lieut. Sousa was able to develop them into a world 


renowned organization. The “ Jackie Band” of over 1,200 members was equipped through- 
out with Conn Instruments—a most significant fact when one remembers the success 


achieved,. for good music is no mystery. It is the expression of skill in both the artist 


and the making of his instrument. 


Musie in 
Other Organizations 


the Celebrated 


my life I 


of organizations and institutions are recognizing the same fact and are using it to the 


manufacturing industries, Fire and Police Departments, Boy Scout Organizations, Schools, 


.odges, Churches, etc., are all beneficiaries of the bond of music. Many remarkable Bands 





Jackie Band, U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ills. Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Conductor. 


The Innis Boy Scout Band of Denver 


HIS BAND was personally trained by 
Band Leader of N 


of 


have recognized the superiority of Conn Instruments 


over all others, therefore had no choice than to recommend an 
entire outfit of Conn Instruments. 
my enthusiastic endorsement.” 
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Neil Innis, 
In a personal 
letter Mr. Innis writes: ** The Band is the talk of the town. The 
boys — 63 in all —are wildly enthusiastic in the perfect Tuning 
and brilliancy of Tone of their Conn Instruments. Almost all 


Frederick 


York. 


New 


The results have vindicated 





Essential Tonal Qualities 
a Characteristic of Conn Instruments 


THE test of an instrument is its tonal qualities,— its perfect intonation,— its symmetry 
of proportion,— its proper balance,— its embodiment of Art and Science as expressed 
in appearance and performance. 


INSTRUMENTS are the product of a patented method impossible of attain- 
An intimate, scientific knowledge of requirements, plus a mechan- 
ical skill in production that approaches the Artistic 
and Ideal, gives a guarantee of quality and uniformity 
in tonal elements that is unsurpassed. The 
recognition of this superiority of Conn Instruments by 
all great Band leaders of Fame is the 
best possible guide and assurance for the beginner or 
the veteran purchaser of band instruments. 
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International 


us send information about forming a band in 
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your organization. player or be- 











Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped 
Band Instrument Factory in the World 






If you are a 


ginner, ask for information concerning the _ instru- 


ment in which you are interested. 


Your Best 


IN evan Guarantee of a Good Band or 


Orchestra Instrument is to see that 


Elkhart is no exception. 


172 Conn Building 





HE BOYS of the Durant School, Oakland, Cal., certatnly 

know how to get fun and inspiration out of music. i 

Band is well known in Oakland, and the boys frankly confess 
that much of their success is due to their Conn Instruments. 





EARLY every city has its organization of Boy Scouts and 


Also the Elkhart Boy Scouts know 
the value of having a Band to keep its members tied together 


includes 


in ee gen ya boosting bunch. 
4 ; — enthusiasm and_ boosting 
ELKHART, IND. it bears this mark Instruments. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


THE CHEMICAL 0) Oa 





Be An Amateur Chemist and 
Perform Wonderful Chemical Experiments 


Every boy—Scouts especially—should know something about chemistry; the science which tells us what all 
things are made of. You can learn the principles of chemistry and have a lot of fine fun at the same time if 
you have a CHEMCRAFT outfit. You can test foods, water, earth and other things you use every day; make 
dyes, soap and inks; fire-proof cloth and wood and work hundreds of other useful and instructive chemical 
experiments that show you how chemistry is used in our industries. You can also 


Mystify Your Friends With Chemical Magic 


Pour ten different colored liquids from the same pitcher of clear water; make col- 
ored chemical fire; change wine to water, and water to wine, and do lots of other 
amazing tricks of chemical magic that you alone will understand. CHEMCRAFT 
is the boy’s own chemical laboratory. Each outfit is complete in itself and contains 
a large assortment of harmless chemicals so you can perform every trick and experi- 
ment many times, and you can always get more chemicals; also all necessary labora- 
tory apparatus and a Manual of Instruction that is a text book on elementary chemis- 
try. CHEMCRAFT is scientifically correct; made by a professional chemist; used 
in schools and colleges and endorsed by teachers and professors. 


1 CHEMCRAFT No. *, Get CHEMCRAFT for Christmas— 


Outfit. It’s a_ regular m 
Chemical laboratory for A Size for Every Boy 
“" 


boys and contains chemi- 


over 600. diferent expert. No. 1 $1.50, No. 2 $3.00, No. 3 $5.00, No. 4 $10.00 


ments. Ask your dealer 


K a —_ s 
to show it to you. West of Denver, Colo.; and in Canada, a Little More ey as Re aif B OYS B S 
When you get your CHEMCRAFT you can join The Chemcraft Chemist Club ares Ce <5 Yc G <p ure 
and start a local Chapter under your own name and get other boys into your : ‘ miN ou Ge 


club. You will get the Club Magazine regularly, too. Get CHEMCRAFT + ey ENO: By See | 
this Chchunee~vak it first on veut tis the finest and most fascinating fun pee : (PIEMCRAFT) 
you ever had. , ey Ge :% 
It's the Best Set. - 
Sf 


Send 10 cents in stamps and we will mail you a copy of the CHEMCRAFT es 
Handbook of Chemical Information—a fine book that tells a lot about Chemicals. —_ -_ — aa 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








A Holed-up and a Life Saver 


“PHIS, young footpad has just demanded ‘ ‘Money or your Life Saver.” 
He’s bemg bought off with the pa ever-fresh candy-mint- 
with-the-hole. Real life-savers for hides and grownups too. 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


These happy, snappy mints are the ideal sweet-tooth the children a Life Saver. No danger of choking 
satisfiers. Crisp, s eg slow-dissolving, they last longer than with a hole to breathe through. Buy the 
other forms of can They do not cloy, nor upset diges- quality mints—Life Savers. 
tion. They aid it. To drown the taste of medicine, give 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 


Four Holesome Fiavors: 


PEP-O-MINT 
WINT-O-GREEN 
CL-O-VE 
LIC-O-RICE 








